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PREFACE 


The  Earl  Warren  Oral  History  Project,  a  five-year  project  of  the 
Regional  Oral  History  Office,  was  inaugurated  in  1969  to  produce  tape-recorded 
interviews  with  persons  prominent  in  the  arenas  of  politics,  governmental  ad 
ministration,  and  criminal  justice  during  the  Warren  Era  in  California. 
Focusing  on  the  years  1925-1953,  the  interviews  were  designed  not  only  to 
document  the  life  of  Chief  Justice  Warren  but  to  gain  new  information  on  the 
social  and  political  changes  of  a  state  in  the  throes  of  a  depression,  then 
a  war,  then  a  postwar  boom. 

An  effort  was  made  to  document  the  most  significant  events  and  trends 
by  interviews  with  key  participants  who  spoke  from  diverse  vantage  points. 
Most  were  queried  on  the  one  or  two  topics  in  which  they  were  primarily  in 
volved;  a  few  interviewees  with  special  continuity  and  breadth  of  experience 
were  asked  to  discuss  a  multiplicity  of  subjects.  While  the  cut-off  date  of 
the  period  studied  was  October,  1953--Earl  Warren's  departure  for  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court--there  was  no  attempt  to  end  an  interview  perfunctorily 
when  the  narrator's  account  had  to  go  beyond  that  date  in  order  to  complete 
the  topic . 

The  interviews  have  stimulated  the  deposit  of  Warreniana  in  the  form  of 
papers  from  friends,  aides,  and  the  opposition;  government  documents;  old  movie 
newsreels;  video  tapes;  and  photographs.  This  Earl  Warren  collection  is  being 
added  to  The  Bancroft  Library's  extensive  holdings  on  twentieth  century  Cali 
fornia  politics  and  history. 

The  project  has  been  financed  by  four  outright  grants  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  by  gifts  from  local  donors  which  were  matched 
by  the  Endowment.  Contributors  include  the  former  law  clerks  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  the  Cortez  Society,  many  long-time  supporters  of  "the  Chief,"  and 
friends  and  colleagues  of  some  of  the  major  memoirists  in  the  project.  The 
Roscoe  and  Margaret  Oakes  Foundation  and  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  have 
jointly  sponsored  the  Northern  California  Negro  Political  History  Series,  a 
unit  of  the  Earl  Warren  Project. 

Particular  thanks  are  due  the  Friends  of  The  Bancroft  Library,  who  were 
instrumental  in  raising  local  funds  for  matching,  who  served  as  custodian  for 
all  such  funds,  and  who  then  supplemented  from  their  own  treasury  all  local 
contributions  on  a  one-dollar-for-every-three  dollars  basis. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  to  tape  record  auto 
biographical  intervies  with  persons  prominent  in  the  history  of  California  and 
the  West.  The  Office  is  under  the  administrative  supervision  of  James  D.  Hart, 
Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  most  dramatic  changes  in  society's  handling  of  the  Juvenile 
offender  since  the  creation  of  the  juvenile  court  took  place  in  what  is 
known  in  the  field  of  corrections  as  the  "Earl  Warren  Era."  Under  the 
administrative  leadership  of  Karl  Holton  and  later  Heman  Stark,  a  nev 
agency  of  state  government  was  created  with  the  dual  goals  of  reducing  the 
incidence  of  delinquency  while  rehabilitating  those  declared  delinquent  by 
the  courts  of  California.  That  such  a  statewide  agency  had  never  existed 
in  the  nation  before  was  pioneering  in  itself,  but  the  truly  innovative 
feature  of  this  new  approach  was  the  emphasis  on  delinquency  prevention. 

The  California  legislature  in  enacting  the  "Youth  Authority  Act" 
borrowed  heavily  from  the  model  statute  developed  by  the  American  Law 
Institute.  The  Model  Act  carried  with  it  an  implicit  delinquency  preven 
tion  concept.  For  example,  they  spoke  of  two  kinds  of  prevention:  one 
seeking  to  eliminate  or  ameliorate  external  conditions  which  cause  crime, 
and  the  other  designed  to  operate  directly  on  individuals.  It  was  the 
latter  approach  that  California  chose.  It's  regrettable  that  the  legis 
lature  didn't  provide  by  the  statute  the  requirement  that  the  causes  of 
crime  should  receive  primary  emphasis. 

After  the  American  Law  Institute  adopted  its  Model  Act,  they  sent  a 
representative  to  California,  John  Ellingston,  to  help  further  the  idea. 
A  committee  had  already  been  formed  in  California,  however,  to  attempt  to 
get  the  Act  passed;  and  that  committee  inserted  into  the  California  Act 
Section  1752.5  of  the  Welfare  and  Institutions  Code  authorizing  the  Youth 
Authority  to  establish  public  councils  or  committees  or  to  assist  existing 
agencies  with  delinquency  prevention  efforts.  That  particular  section  has 
been  amended  four  times  but  the  original  basic  idea  remains. 

Of  course,  the  Youth  Authority  started  under  the  most  inauspicious 
circumstances.  The  law  was  enacted  Just  prior  to  World  War  II,  but  the 
Youth  Authority  did  not  actually  get  underway  until  January  following  Pearl 
Harbor.  Almost  from  the  outset,  Harold  Slane,  one  of  the  first  members 
appointed  to  the  Youth  Authority  Board,  wanted  the  authority  to  undertake 
a  random  assortment  of  preventive  efforts- -among  these  setting  up  morale 
officers  to  attend  dances  for  servicemen.  Karl  Holton  and  0.  H.  Close,  the 
other  two  members  of  the  original  board,  managed  to  avoid  such  involvement 
at  least  initially.  Their  first  major  project  was  a  study  of  the  gang  wars 
in  Los  Angeles.  Shortly  thereafter,  Dr.  Norman  Fenton,  then  a  Stanford 
professor,  was  hired  part  time  as  a  "prevention  and  mental  hygiene  consult 
ant  to  the  counties."  Fenton,  of  course,  was  well  known,  having  been  asso 
ciated  at  one  time  with  the  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  headquartered  at 
the  Fred  C.  Nelles  School  in  the  '30's. 


Karl  Holton  particularly  was  not  satisfied,  preferring  "a  good  commun 
ity  man"  rather  than  a  clinician  in  this  role.  In  a  short  time  Fenton's 
services  were  terminated. 

Late  19^2  and  early  19k3  brought  about  a  major  shift  in  program,  the 
significance  of  which  cannot  be  underestimated.  The  new  agency  was  strug 
gling  for  survival,  having  had  a  very  small  appropriation  for  its  first  two 
years.  The  original  publicity  and  interest  in  the  Youth  Autkcgrityr-vw 
eclipsed  by  the  war  and  for  a  time  it  seriously  looked  aa  if  the  Youth 
Authority  would  not  last.  However,  several  tragic  incidents  at  the  Nelles 
School  and  public  pressure  generally  caused  the  transfer  of  the  three  exist 
ing  correctional  schools  from  the  Department  of  Institutions  to  the  Youth 
Authority  for  administration.  With  them  came  responsibility  for  more  than 
1,000  young  people  and  a  considerable  bureaucracy.  This  had  the  effect  of 
almost  totally  reshaping  the  Youth  Authority  idea.  What  had  been  proposed 
originally  as  a  governmental  entity  that  could  act  as  a  "broker"  to  meet  the 
needs  of  youth  simply  never  was  realized.  Rather,  the  Youth  Authority's 
focus  was  redirected  toward  institutionalism  and  traditional  programming 
which  was  what  the  Youth  Authority  was  actually  intended  to  change.  The 
idea  of  mandatory  commitments  to  the  authority,  disposition  by  a  board  of 
experts,  and  full  utilization  of  resources  and  facilities  did  not  even  get 
started. 

Under  the  statutes  of  19^3  (Sec.  6000- 60C4  and  6005-6  of  the  Penal  Code 
of  19^5),  the  Youth  Authority  was  technically  a  part  of  the  Department  of 
Corrections  until  1953,  at  which  time  the  Youth  Authority  was  given  depart 
mental  status.  Although  Mr.  Holton  as  director  of  the  Youth  Authority  did 
attend  the  Governor's  Council  meetings  and  present  the  Youth  Authority  budget 
to  the  Department  of  Finance  and  the  legislature,  the  Youth  Authority  was  not 
a  separate  department  of  state  government.  Administration  of  the  Youth 
Authority  was  coordinated  between  Governor  Warren  and  Karl  Holton,  and  to  a 
minimum  degree  with  Richard  A.  McGee,  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Cor 
rections,  and  the  Board  of  Corrections.  While  working  closely  with  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  the  Youth  Authority  protected  its  de  facto  status 
as  an  independent  agency,  successfully  resisting  any  moves  which  might  have 
placed  it  under  the  administrative  umbrella  of  that  department. 

After  Karl  Holton  became  director  in  early  19^3,  he  brought  in  Heman 
Stark  whose  responsibility  initially  was  delinquency  prevention,  alone.  Mr. 
Stark  brought  with  him  the  precepts  with  which  he  had  worked  earlier,  mainly 
that  prevention  is  essentially  a  community  organization  problem.  Karl  Holton 
purposefully  attempted  to  focus  public  attention  on  delinquency  prevention 
and  community  organization  while  the  authority  worked  in  the  background  at 
rebuilding  the  institutional  program. 

The  department's  emphasis  on  prevention  during  the  early  years  was 
largely  a  paper  program,  although  very  important.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
attorney  general,  at  one  time,  ruled  that  the  department  could  not  spend 
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special  state  funds  for  prevention  purposes  (Opinion  NS-VfUl- February  18, 
191*3).  However,  the  real  center  of  the  Youth  Authority  program  surrounded 
the  institutions  and  growing  ward  population. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the  department  assumed  or  actually 
had  an  effective  responsibility  for  youth  services  generally,  although  we 
purported  to  carry  this  role  for  some  considerable  time.  One  often  wonders 
what  leadership,  coordination  and  development  of  services  to  children  and 
youth  might  have  been  provided  if  the  direction  and  focus  of  the  Youth 
Authority  hadn't  been  so  dramatically  changed  with  the  assumption  of 
responsibility  for  the  operation  of  three  traditional  reformatory  programs. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Governor  Warren  and  his  total  support  of  the  "Youth 
Authority  concept"  and  the  dedicated  leadership  of  Karl  Holton  and  Heman 
Stark,  that  California  was  able  to  pioneer  a  new  approach  to  the  care  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquents  which  continues  to  bring  this  state  world 
wide  recognition. 

I  was  personally  drawn  into  this  field  by  the  magnetic  enthusiasm  of 
Karl  Holton.  I  literally  sat  at  his  feet  and  absorbed  his  knowledge  of  the 
field,  his  empathy  for  people  with  problems,  and  his  dynamic  desire  to  change 
the  failure  of  traditional  approaches  into  new  avenues  of  hope.  Heman  Stark 
replaced  Mr.  Holton  and  continued  his  philosophy  while  rekindling  the 
pioneering  spirit  of  the  agency  with  a  creative  and  imaginative  personality 
that  left  little  time  for  staff  to  settle  into  bureaucratic  lethargy. 
Although  the  pressures  of  population  growth  forced  the  majority  of  admin 
istrative  attention  into  construction  of  institutions  and  the  building  of 
an  evergrowing  parole  force,  time  was  found  to  emphasize  research  and  evalu 
ation,  community-based  treatment  and  the  beginnings  of  a  delinquency  preven 
tion  program.  Heman  Stark  retired  in  1968  but  the  department  continues  to 
feel  the  influence  of  his  leadership  and  that  of  his  predecessor. 

One  merely  has  to  talk  to  any  of  the  top  managers  in  the  Youth  Authority, 
view  the  current  programs  or  listen  to  the  dreams  for  the  future  to  realize 
that  the  Earl  Warren  Era  continues — yes,  under  different  people  in  a  later 
year— but  with  the  same  hopes  and  aspirations  to  provide  young  people  with 
the  opportunity  for  the  fullest  development  of  their  capacities.  Earl  Warren 
provided  the  climate  for  change--Karl  Holton  and  Heman  Stark  provided  the 
leadership  that  made  change  possible — may  we  who  follow  live  up  to  the 
opportunities  they  have  given  us. 


Allen  F.  Breed,  Director 
Department  of  the  Youth  Authority 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Karl  Holton  was  interviewed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in 
order  to  record  his  contributions  to  the  establishment  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority  and  as  its  first  director  from  19^3-1953*  a  major  accomplish 
ment  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Earl  Warren. 


Conduct  of  the 

Interviews:     Two  interviews  were  held,  on  June  2k  and  November  9»  1971, 
in  the  Mansion  Inn  in  Sacramento  where  Mr.  Holton  was  stay 
ing  while  attending  meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Correc 
tions.  Although  retired  from  the  Los  Angeles  Probation 
Department  to  which  he  returned  on  leaving  the  Youth  Author 
ity,  Holton  was  still  maintaining  the  family  home  in  Laguna 
Hills  and  spending  considerable  time  on  board  business.  Of 
medium  size,  with  salt- and- pepper  hair,  bright  blue  eyes  and 
a  strong  craggy  face,  he  was  somewhat  nervous  until  launched 
on  his  narrative. 

In  the  first  interview,  Holton  told  of  his  boyhood  on  a  home 
stead  in  Canada  and  described  in  vivid  detail  his  service  in 
the  trenches  in  World  War  I,  a  harrowing  experience  which 
left  him  with  damaged  hands,  but  no  lessening  of  courage  and 
determination.  Gifted  with  a  remarkable,  orderly  memory,  he 
was  chosen  to  set  up  the  central  overseas  military  records 
office  in  the  closing  days  of  that  war.  He  next  recalled  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Washington,  particularly  a 
course  in  math  theory  which  he  passed  most  creditably  in  an 
other  demonstration  of  the  natural  abilities  he  used  to  their 
fullest  in  organizing  the  administrative  structure  of  the 
California  Youth  Authority.  Through  a  brother-in-law,  he 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Department  of  Charities  as  a  probation 
officer  and  again  turned  his  talent  for  problem- solving  to 
what  he  observed  as  an  unmanageable  situation,  soon  becoming 
involved  in  the  statewide  activities  that  were  stirring  to 
improve  youth  correctional  services. 

The  central  portion  of  this  memoir  covers  the  legislative  and 
administrative  changes  that  were  required  to  bring  into  being 
a  modern  humane  program,  begun  under  Governor  Olson  but  given 
steady  encouragement  and  generous  funding  under  Governor 
Warren.  This  chapter  of  the  present  volume  is  a  portion  of 
a  separate  interview  with  Holton  conducted  by  Dr.  Robert 
Knutson  of  the  University  of  Southern  California,  the  full 
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transcript  of  which  is  in  process  of  deposit  in  The  Ban 
croft  Library.  In  order  to  spare  Helton's  time  and 
patience,  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  did  not  dupli 
cate  this  material,  which  discusses  improvements  in  staff 
recruiting  and  training,  record- keeping,  budgeting  and 
county- state  relations;  as  veil  as  depression  and  World 
War  II  transient  youth  needs,  and  development  of  correc 
tional  camps,  facilities  for  younger  children  and  diagnostic 
services . 

The  interview  for  the  Earl  Warren  series  continued  with 
Helton's  observations  of  Warren's  use  of  his  cabinet  of 
department  heads  to  maintain  open  communication  and  grow 
ing  operating  effectiveness,  some  information  on  services 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  which  had  operated  the 
few  youth  facilities  prior  to  19**6,  and  various  points  that 
were  unclear  in  the  earlier  sessions.  There  is,  of  course, 
some  repetition  of  material,  which  reinforces  the  strength 
and  consistency  of  Holton's  principles.  What  emerges  here 
is  the  sense  of  hard  work  and  personal  camaraderie  among 
Warren's  close  administrative  associates,  M.  F.  'Fop' 
Small  and  particularly  Helen  MacGregor,  in  the  governor's 
office,  worked  closely  with  Holton,  serving  as  sounding 
board  for  him  and,  in  turn,  stimulating  the  governor's 
awareness  of  Youth  Authority  matters.  Warren  himself  was 
also  readily  available  for  consultation  and  support  when 
critical  events  occurred. 

Sprinkled  throughout  the  manuscript  are  brisk  and  sometimes 
pungent  comments  on  colleagues  in  corrections,  among  them 
Kenyon  Scudder  from  whom  Holton  received  his  first  exposure 
to  therapeutic  concepts  and  Heman  Stark  whom  he  brought  from 
Los  Angeles  to  head  the  Youth  Authority's  field  services, 
and  who  succeeded  Mm  as  director  of  the  authority.  Inter 
views  with  both  these  men  in  the  present  series  provide  a 
slightly  different  view  of  both  Warren  and  young  offenders. 

Chapter  V  appears  as  it  was  final- typed  at  USC.  The  edited 
transcript  of  the  1971  interviews  was  lost  in  the  mail  on 
its  return  trip  to  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office;  however, 
Holton  said  that  he  had  made  few  additional  remarks. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer-Editor 


27  July  1972 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


Date  of  Interview:  June  2k,  1971 


I   GROWING  UP  IN  CANADA. 


Kentucky  Forefathers 


Morris:  We  wanted  to  start  out  our  interviewing  with  something  about  your 
boyhood  and  family.  Are  you  a  native  Calif ornian? 

Holt on:  No,  I  was  born  in  Kentucky. 

Morris:  What  year  would  that  be? 

Holton:  Well,  I  was  born  on  April  10,  1897,  in  Elaine,  Kentucky. 

Morris:  Is  this  fanning  country? 

Holton:  Well,  it's  not  very  far  from  Ashland.  My  family  on  both  sides  are 
Kentuckians,  going  way,  way  back.  If  you  want  to  know  anything 
about  them,  I'll  be  glad  to  tell  you. 

Morris:  Briefly,  I  think. 

Holton:  Well,  my  father — I  just  had  my  eyes  operated  on  and  it's  hard  to  see 
these  notes. 

Morris:  That's  what  you  said.  Did  you  have  both  eyes  operated  on? 

Holton:  It  wasn't  the  eye  itself,  but  my  eyelashes.  They  grow  very  thick 
especially  in  the  corners.  I  can  handle  it  over  here  in  my  right 
hand,  but  my  hands  were  very  badly  wounded  in  France,  and  they  were 
all  broken  up.  And  I  haven't  any  fingers  that  can  come  together  and 
do  anything.  So  when  my  wife  was  alive,  she'd  take  a  little  pair 
of  tweezers  and  pull,  them  out.  But  she  died  last  year,  and  there's 
nobody  around  to  do  it.  And  the  things  were  driving  me  crazy.  The 
doctor  two  years  ago,  even  before  she  died,  wanted  to  take  those 
eyelashes  out.  So  he  did. 

Morris:  We  were  on  your  father — 
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Holton:  He  was  born  in  Greenup  County,  Kentucky,  on  May  21,  18?!.  My 
mother  was  born  in  Cannonsburg,  Kentucky.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Harriet  Prosser  Kouna  Turner.  That  was  in  Cannonsburg,  Kentucky, 
January  27,  1877.  My  mother  was  French  and  German,  and  her 
French  ancestry  were  in  Maryland  and  they  were  Huguenots.  Many 
Germans  stayed  over  after  the  Revolution,  you  know.  Hired  by  the 
British,  most  of  them,  Hessians,  and  this  and  that  and  the  other. 
And  my  mother's  people  on  one  side  were  strict  German.  Her 
father's  people  were  German.  We  know  they  were  Hessians,  recruited 
to  fight.  After  the  war  was  over,  many  of  them  drifted.  After 
the  battles,  they  drifted  around,  you  know,  and  settled. 

Morris:  And  they  ended  up  many  of  them  in  the  South. 

Holton:  In  the  South,  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia. 
All  in  through  there.  A  lot  of  German  blood.  Of  course,  later, 
there  were  other  major  migrations,  but  they  were  there  way  back 
there . 

Morris:  In  the  early  years. 

Holton:  A  lot  of  French  were  there  too,  you  know.  Most  of  them  were  down 
in  Louisiana,  in  that  area.  But  the  Huguenots  went. to  Maryland. 
My  mother's  family  were  quite  well-to-do.  They  had  a  lot  of  land, 
and  her  father  and  grandfather  both  raised  horses  and  cattle.  They 
had  some  slaves,  but  not  very  many,  and  most  of  those  worked  in  the 
house.  They  had  maybe  half  a  dozen  slaves  that  worked  anyplace 
except  in  the  house,  and  they  were  mostly  born  right  on  the  place. 
They  were  mostly  household  slaves.  They  didn't  have  any  crops  that 
would  warrant  them  having  a  large  amount  of  Negroes.  They  didn't 
raise  any  cotton,  and  they  didn't  raise  any  tobacco,  or  that  sort 
of  thing. 

The  Negroes  were  free  actually,  long  before  the  Civil  War. 
Some  of  them  stayed  there,  but  they  could  go  where  they  pleased. 

One  of  mother's  favorite  stories  is  when  she  made  the  trip 
west  alone  with  me  and  my  younger  sister.  My  father  had  come  on 
west  to  Washington  ahead  of  her.  On  the  train,  one  of  the  porters 
was  an  old  man,  and  he  knew  her  immediately,  and  she  knew  him.  And 
he  just  took  the  most  wonderful  care  of  her. 

Morris:  Isn't  that  a  lovely  coincidence.  That  must  have  been  quite  a  trip 
for  a  woman  with  small  children — 

Holton:  It  was.  He  had  gone  to  North  Dakota,  because  times  were  so  ter 
rible.  My  father  was  a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Valparaiso,  Indiana.  He  got  his  law  degree  there  and  practiced 
law  for  a  while.  But  there  was  so  much  poverty,  that  a  young 
lawyer  was  starving  to  death. 


Morris:  When  was  this? 

Holton:  Well,  this  was  just  before  I  was  born.  Because  you  see,  I  came 
west  with  my  mother  when  I  was  only  two- and- a- half  years  old. 

Morris:  Just  about  the  turn  of  the  1900' s. 

Holton:  That's  right.  And  my  sister,  who  was  just  seventeen  months  younger. 
She  brought  the  two  of  them,  by  herself,  to  Bottineau,  North  Dakota. 
They  stayed  there  for  a  while.  The  whole  country  in  the  Middle 
West  area,  was  in  a  very  bad  financial  state.  And  so  my  father 
came  on  to  the  state  of  Washington,  and  brought  his  family  with 
him.  He  also  had  one  of  his  uncles  with  him.  They  found  work- 
all  kinds  of  jobs— not  very  far  from  Spokane,  Washington,  in  the 
areas  around  there. 

Dad  worked  in  small  villages,  and  he  worked  in  grocery  stores. 
Any  kind  of  work  he  could  get. 

Morris:  So  he  didn't  have  a  chance  to  use  his  legal  training. 

Holton:  No,  not  at  all,  and  he  never  did  again,  because  there  was  just  no 
way  to  break  in  when  you  had  no  money.  Now,  If  he  had  been  born 
in  Spokane  and  you  had  connections,  you  could  probably  get  in.  Bat 
even  most  of  them  were  having  a  hard  time  getting  Into  the  law. 

Morris:  So  you  grew  up  then  in  and  around  Spokane. 

Holton:  Well,  no.  Dad  stayed  around  there  for  about  four  or  five  years. 
Then  he  met  this  fellow  by  the  name  of  Lavender,  Jesse  Lavender. 
He  and  his  wife  were  rery  fine  people  and  they  were  wandering. 
They  had  been  born  in  the  Middle  West  too  and  were  looking  for 
some  place  to  arrive.  He  had  a  little  money,  and  Dad  had  a  little 
bit.  At  that  time,  Canada  was  booming.  You  could  get,  in  Alberta, 
a  homestead,  and  you  could  also  buy  up  to  two  thousand  acres  at  a 
dollar  an  acre,  and  pay  for  it  whenever  you  wanted  to. 

Morris:  No  interest? 


Growing  Up  in  Canada 


Holton:  No  interest,  no  anything.  Just  to  get  the  settlers  to  come  in  there. 
The  biggest  town  in  that  part  of  Alberta  was  Calgary.  Still  is. 

Morris:  That's  where  the  famous  stampede  is. 

Holton:  Yes.  I  went  to  the  rodeo  a  couple  of  times,  and  I  almost  succumbed 
to  what  would  have  been  my  most  fatal  temptation — 


Morris:  To  take  up  rodeo? 

Hoi  ton:  No!  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  he  was  the  brother  to  the  King,  and  he 
had  been  touring  Canada.  They  had  this  big  Scout  Jamboree.  There 
must  have  been  at  least  three  or  four  hundred  of  us.  It  was  a 
tremendous  big  thing.  I  mean  f  laughing  1  they  were  from  «-i.i  over 
Alberta  which  had  almost  no  people!  I'd  won  the  right  to  be  in 
the  front  row — a  few  Scout  honors  you  know.  So  we  stood  there  in 
the  sun.  It  was  hot.  It  can  get  just  as  hot  as  hell  in  Calgary, 
Alberta! 
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So  he  came  walking  along  in  his  plumed  hat  and  his  uniform 
and  his  big  belly  sticking  out.  And  we'd  been  waiting  for  at  least 
three  hours  for  him  to  show  up,  you  know.  I  was  standing  there, 
and  you  know,  I  had  the  almost  overpowering  impulse  to  haul  off  and 
hit  him  one!  And  the  guy  behind  me  said,  "Don't  do  it!",  so  I 
didn't!  I  never  will  forget  that. 

Morris:  Because  he'd  kept  you  waiting  so  long? 

Hoi  ton:  Well,  he  was  such  an  inviting  target.  After  all  that  waiting.  He 
was  so  pompous,  and  so  bedecked.  I'd  never  seen  anything  like  it 
before.  I'd  seen  pictures  of  it,  but  it  didn't  mean  anything  to  me 
at  that  age. 

Morris:  This  would  have  been  the  very  early  days  of  Boy  Scouting,  wouldn't 
it? 

Holton:  Well,  let's  see— Baden  Powell  started  the  Scouts  in  England,  but 
after  his  African  tour.*  Yes,  this  was  the  early  days  of  Boy 
Scouting.  But  we  got  a  lot  out  of  it.  You  know,  what  you  get  out 
of  a  Scout  depends  entirely  on  your  leader.  There's  nothing  else 
to  it.  In  this  little  town  of  Stettler—I'U  get  you  so  confused 
you  won't  know  where  we're  at. 

I'd  better  tell  you  that  this  man  Lavender  and  my  father  came 
on  to  Canada.  They  left  Calgary  and  went  in  to  where  they  could 
get  this  land  which  was  not  very  far  from  a  town  called  Stettler. 
And  there  were  almost  no  towns  in  between  Stettler  and  Calgary. 
They  went  about  eight  or  nine  miles  out  of  this  little  town  of 
Stettler,  which  probably  had  150  people.  It  had  a  blacksmith  shop, 
it  had  a  grocery,  and  it  had  a  few  streets,  and  it  had  a  little 
school.  It  was  thinking  of  starting  a  high  school.  Ittce  steady 
people.  Lots  of  range  land  around,  wild  grass,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 


*  in  1908.  Scouting  was  established  in  the  U.S.  in  1910. 
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Hblton:  But  anyway,  they  took  out  a  homestead  and  they  bought  this  land. 
And  they  bought  land  adjacent  to  each  other.  There  was  a  lake 
about,  oh,  it  must  have  been  about  three-and-a-half  miles  long, 
that  ran  right  almost  in  the  center  of  the  two  pieces  of  land. 
And  it  had  lots  of  fresh  water,  lib  fish.  There  were  no  fish, 
odcOy  enough.  But  there  were  all  kinds  of  ducks  and  all  kinds  of 
geese  that  came  in  there  by  the  thousands.  And  all  the  little 
water  birds,  plovers  and  things  Him  that,  you  know.  It  was 
sandy  beach,  and  back  were  willows  and  poplars  and  birch  trees 
and  all  kinds  of  stuff.  And  in  those  trees,  the  doggone  ducks 
would  sit— later  on,  they  had  several  thousand  acres  of  wheat, 
and  when  they  threshed  this  wheat,  the  ducks  would  fly  down  and 
eat  the  grain  that  was  left  on  the  ground. 

They  both  built  farmhouses.  My  dad  built  his  house  on  one 
side  of  a  little  shallow  ravine.  And  each  built  their  house,  and 
their  stable,  and  then  they  could  be  there  with  each  other  and  help 
each  other. 

And  finally  the  Finnlanders  cane  to  settle  in  there.  Several 
hundred  of  them— they  were  very  good  workers.  They  had  their 
thatched  houses,  and  they  had  their  own  community.  They  hired 
out  for  money.  My  mother  had  a  Fiimlander  maid.  I  used  to  call 
her  "Leaping  Liz"  to  my  mother's  great  distress.  She  went  gal 
loping  along,  you  know.  She  was  about  six  foot  two  inches  and 
skinny  as  a  rail.  She  Just  absolutely  adored  one.  I  tormented 
the  life  out  of  her.  She  worked  for  us  for  years.  Even  after  we 
went  into  town  she  stayed  with  us. 

The  Lavenders  sold  their  place  and  went  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  my  dad  kept  his  place  quite  a  long  time,  but  he  moved 
into  the  town  of  Stettler.  He  set  up  a  hardware  store,  where  he 
did  quite  well.  And  he  built  a  nice  home  there.  That's  where  I 
went  to  high  school.  I  graduated  from  the  Stettler  Union  High 
School. 

I  went  through,  I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  experi 
ences  I  had  when  I  was  still  out  on  the  farm.  I'll  tell  you  two 
things  that  made  my  life  interesting.  Before  we  ever  went  to 
Alberta,  when  we  were  in  this  little  town  in  Washington,  and  I  was 
about  two  years  old — My  mother  was  a  teacher,  incidentally,  and 
taught  for  a  couple  of  years.  Had  been  to  what  they  called  a 
normal  school.  She  taught  there  in  Kentucky  when  she  was  seven 
teen  or  eighteen,  and  taught  before  she  was  married,  at  nineteen 
and  a  half.  She  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful  human  beings  in  the 
world.  She  had  a  heart  as  big  as  all  outdoors  and  she  was  smart. 
And  much  more  practical  than  my  father.  My  father  would  go  any 
place,  but  she  couldn't  stop  dad  sometimes.  But  in  any  event, 
when  I  was  about  two- and- a- half  years  old,  one  of  these  days  when 
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Holton:  it  was  about  25°.  It  wasn't  a  cold  day,  it  was  a  warm  day— 25°. 
Above,  I  mean.  And  we  had  a  nice,  comfortable  house,  and  a  big 
fireplace.  So  mother  used  to  hold  me  on  her  knee  and  read  such 
things  as  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  and  things 
like  that.  I  slipped  away  from  her.  I  got  out  in  the  snow. 
And  I  got  a  real  good  case  of  pneumonia.  For  some  time  they  didn't 
know  whether  I'd  live  or  die.  So  she  was  rubbing  this  warm  cam 
phorated  oil  on  my  chest,  and  stuff  like  that,  you  know.  I'd  been 
content  to  listen  to  her  before— a  little  restless.  And  then  she 
would  rub  me  with  this  camphorated  oil,  and  we'd  sit  in  front  of 
the  fire,  and  then  she'd  read  these  books:  Robinson  Crusoe.  Swiss 
Family  Robinson.  She  taught  me  the  multiplication  tables.  She 
taught  me  to  divide,  and  subtract,  and  add.  She'd  been  a  good 
teacher.  And  when  I  started  school,  with  the  rest  of  the  kids, 
when  I  was  six,  why,  hell,  the  stuff  that  they  were  doing,  you 
know,  learning  ABC's  and  stuff,  was  just  hogwash  to  me.  And  I 
mean  it  was.  It  was  torture.  So  they  had  a  young  Englishman 
teaching  us.  He  was  only  twenty- seven  or  twenty- eight,  but  he 
came  from  good  English  schools,  and  he  and  a  friend  of  his  came 
out  to  Alberta.  They  had  filed  on  some  land.  The  other  fellow 
was  looking  after  the  land,  and  this  guy,  to  get  some  cash,  he 
taught. 

So  when  he  found  I  was  so  doggone  restless,  he  said,  "Well, 
what's  the  matter  with  you,  don't  you  like  me?"  I  said,  "Yes, 
but,  look,  I  know  all  that  stuff  already."  So  he  asked  me  to  come 
over  to  his  home  that  night,  and  he  tested  me  out.  Well,  I  could 
do  about  fourth  or  fifth  grade  work  already.  Mother  had  taught 
me. 

So  they  had  examinations  in  order  to  get  from  grammar  school 
into  high  school.  The  province  of  Alberta  sent  sealed  questions, 
and  they  sent  a  person  to  the  school  to  conduct  examinations.  Not 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  school.  Somebody  from  the  central 
school  system. 

Well,  they  sent  this  guy  to  the  school  to  offer  the  examina 
tion,  and  I  was  the  only  one  who  passed  it.  There  were  only  about 
fifteen  students  in  the  whole  darned  school,  but  I  was  the  only 
one  that  passed  it,  and  some  of  them  were  six  and  seven  years 
older.   They  hadn't  had  a  mother  like  mine,  you  see.  That  was 
the  big  difference. 

Well,  anyway,  we  moved  into  town  then,  and  my  dad  had  this 
hardware  store.  There  were  a  1st  of  really  nice  people  there. 
The  man  who  was  principal  of  the  school,  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  and  the  grammar  school  combined— and  then  they  had 
people  who  were  in  charge  of  the  various  divisions. 


Holton:  I  was  the  youngest  person  in  the  high  school.  Again,  I  was  having 
a  hard  time  to  stay  within  the  grade.  I'm  not  boasting,  but  I'd 
had  a  background  that  these  kids- -they  were  some  of  them  a  darned 
sight  smarter  than  I  was,  and  more  able,  and  have  done  marvelously 
well.  But  it  was  the  educational  background  that  my  mother  had 
given  me  that — 

Morris :  Gave  you  a  boost . 

Holton:  Yes.  Well,  anyway,  I  became  very  good  friends  with  the  man  and 

his  wife  who  lived  right  across  the  street  from  us,  just  one  house 
down  from  being  right  across  the  street.  A  lawyer  in  town— his 
wife  was  dead- -and  his  unmarried  daughter,  lived  on  one  side  of  us. 
That  was  an  interesting  street.  Anyway,  there  were  four  school 
teachers  who  lived  on  the  road.  They  were  all  women.  They  had  no 
men  or  boys  or  anything  else  to  bring  them  any  game.  One  pair 
lived  together,  and  the  other  pair  lived  separately.  The  old 
lawyer  was  too  old.  He  couldn't  hunt.  And  the  principal  never 
went  hunting.  So  this  Griffith  family,  who  became  our  greatest 
friends- -he  was  probably  the  wealthiest  man  in  town.  He  had 
brought  money  in  there  from  Ontario,  and  he  owned  a  lot  of  land, 
and  he  owned  cattle,  and  he  owned  businesses  of  one  kind  or 
another.  He  had  four  children.  Two  girls,  one  Just  a  baby,  and 
the  other  one  about  seven  or  eight  years  old,  about  the  age  of  my 
sister,  my  oldest  sister.  We  had  another  one  then  about  three, 
Maureen.  And  then  five  or  six  years  later,  we  had  another  sister 
named  Phyllis.  They  are  all  alive,  now  living  in  Los  Angeles. 
They  were  both  a  comfort  and  a  pest.  I  used  to  run  from  them,  to 
get  away  from  them. 

Morris:  Yes.  Having  three  younger  sisters  is  a  classic  trial  of  young 
manhood. 

Holton:  That's  right.  So  you  run,  if  you're  a  good  runner,  and  I  was. 
Better  than  they  were,  anyway!  Well,  the  Griffith  family— we 
were  just  together  all  the  time.  We  had  pillow  fights  at  night, 
and  every  other  darned  thing.  Then  there  was  a  lake,  called 
Buffalo  Lake,  about  fifteen  miles  from  town.  It's  a  beautiful 
lake.  It  had  all  kinds  of  fruit:  raspberries,  gooseberries,  black 
berries,  what  have  you.  And  it  had  all  kinds  of  game  too,  like 
prairie  chicken,  and  just  about  everything  you  could  think  of. 
And  there  were  fish  in  the  river,  but  the  fish  wasn't  very  good, 
it  was  a  little  white  fish,  and  it  wasn't  very  tasty.  There  was 
no  trout  in  it. 

Both  the  Griffith  family  and  our  family  had  cabins  up  there 
together.  And  later  a  lot  of  other  people.  Grant  Griffith  and  I 
— he  was  just  two  years  older  than  I,  and  we  were  inseparable 
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Hblton:  friends.  He  was  a  terrific  athlete,  a  good  shot.  He  actually 
was  a  better  shot  and  a  better  athlete  than  I  ever  was.  I  kept 
him  close  company,  but  he  was  Just  enough  older  than  me,  and 
bigger  than  I  was— but  we  never  had  a  real  fight.  We  came  darn 
near  it,  but— we'd  get  to  playing,  and  it  almost,  you  know,  turns 
into  a  pretty  tough  battle.  We  kept  the  whole  conmunity  supplied 
with  game. 

Morris:  You'd  go  out  and  hunt? 

Holton:  Hunt  for  everything- -the  rabbits  were  marvelous  in  that  cold 

weather.  Not  in  most  places, but  the  rabbits  up  there  turned  white, 
you  know,  in  the  wintertime,  and  those  little  cottontails  were 
delicious.  And  other  rabbits  too.  And  then  we  brought  back  »CU. 
the  wild  game  and  that  sort  of  thing  you  know.  Ducks— the  only 
thing  we  never  got  was  a  goose.  Geese  are  very  hard  to  get.  And 
there  weren't  very  many.  They  used  to  land  on  the  lake,  and  sit 
out  there  on  a  sandbar  at  night.  They'd  be  in  the  lake  about  400 
feet  from  the  shore,  which  is  not  very  far.  Grant  and  I  would  go 
out  there  and  dig  a  little  trench.  We'd  cover  it  with  everything. 
We'd  go  out  there  at  five  or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  get 
there  all  ready  to  shoot  those  geese.  Well,  you  know,  the  doggone 
things  would  fly  over,  and  they  would  never  land.  They  knew  we 
were  there,  no  matter  what  we  tried  to  dol  We  never  did  get  a 
goose! 

Morris:  You  were  shooting  rifles?  Shotguns? 

Holton:  We  didn't  have  a  shotgun  that  would  carry  that  far.  You  see,  the 
lead  wouldn't  penetrate  there.  Their  feathers  are  all  oiled.  We 
never  got  them  anyway. 

Well,  one  of  the  things  I  started  to  say  about — we  were  talking 
about  Scouts.  There  was  a  man  in  town  who  had  a  business  of  his  own 
— I'm  trying  to  remember  what  it  was.  I  know  he  had  a  little  farm, 
and  he  had  some  other  business  in  town.  But  he  was  an  Englishman 
about  forty- five  years  old.  He  had  become  a  Boy  Scout  in  England. 
He  founded  the  Boy  Scout  troop.  He  was  a  wonderful  teacher.  A 
wonderfully  patient  man.  He  had  all  the  kids  that  were  big  enough 
and  wanted  to  go  into  this  Scout  troop. 


Scouting  and  Schooling 


Morris:  Did  you  have  to  be  twelve  years  old  then? 

Holton:  Yes,  you  had  to  be  twelve,  and — he  might  have  shaded  it  a  month  or 
two  for  you,  but  I  mean  you  had  to  be  approximately  twelve.  We 
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Holton:  most  of  us  dropped  out  about  fifteen  or  sixteen,  you  know.  I  was 
out  of  high  school  working  in  a  bank  when  I  was  fifteen,  so-- 

Morris:  So  you  were  only  in  the  scouting — 

Holton:  Oh,  it  was  two  or  three  years.  But  he  taught  us  a  lot.  One  thing 
that ' s  in  my  memory,  I  never  will  forget .  There  was  a  woman  in 
town — like  every  little  town  seems  to  have — who  was  a  widow,  and 
she  ran  a  little  dressmaking  place.  She  used  to  make  dresses,  and 
make  over  dresses.  She  was  very  skillful.  She  lived  all  alone, 
except  for  this  little  boy.  And  he  was  about  eight  or  nine — I'm 
talking  now  about  the  time  that  this  man  organized  the  Scout  troop 
and  we  had  a  junior  troop.  We  were  «-ii  around  nine  or  ten,  about 
that  age.  But  he  was  a  funny  little  duck.  You  couldn't  get 
acquainted  with  him,  you  couldn't  make  friends.  You  couldn't  do 
anything.  He  would  hardly  talk  to  you.  Some  of  the  kids  were 
pretty  rough.  But  Grant  Griffith  and  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  We 
really  did,  because  he  was  so  out  by  himself.  He  didn't  want  to 
go,  but  his  mother  made  him.  His  mother  knew  that  he  had  to 
associate  with  kids,  you  know.  Well,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail 
road  came  through  the  town  before  we  moved  in.  It  was  hauling 
freight  from  there  to  Edmonton  and  Toronto.  It  was  a  big  freight 
train.  They  had  a  passenger  car,  where  the  crew  could  run  back 
and  try  to  get  warm,  I  think,  was  about  all.  Coal  burning,  of 
course. 

So  they  dug  out  a  great  big  hole,  about  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  and  almost  round.  When  the  snow  had  gone  and 
the  rainwater  had  all  drained  in  there,  it  was  about  seventy- five 
or  eighty  feet  deep.  It  was  a  pretty  darned  deep  hole.  We  kids 
would  go  out  there  and — stark  naked,  and  dive  into  that  thing. 
We  got  to  be  pretty  darned  good  swimmers.  And  then  we'd  dive 
after  each  other.  We  never  drowned  anybody.  Nobody  was  ever 
drowned,  but  we  made  one  fatal  mistake.  This  doggone  little  kid- 
not  fatal,  but  it  come  darned  near  being  fatal.  He  would  very 
reluctantly  let  himself  be  dragged  out  there.  And  then  he'd  sit 
back  as  far  as  he  could,  and  he  wouldn't  go  in.  So  a  number  of  us-- 
and  I  was  involved—we  just  threw  him  in.  Well,  we  threw  him  out 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  he  started  to  yell  out,  and  he 
started  to  scream  and  go  under,  so  we  all  had  to  dive  in  and  get 
him  out.  We  had  a  dickens  of  a  time  getting  him  out.  He  went 
screaming  home  to  mother,  and  we  really  got  it.  My  dad  gave  me  a 
real  good  licking,  f Laughter!   But  you  know,  when  he  was  in  the 
Scout  troop,  the  first  night  we  camped,  this  guy  had  an  epileptic 
fit.  I  didn't  know  myself  until  later  what  it  was.  The  Scoutmaster 
had  a  time  that  night  with  that  kid. 

Morris:  I  bet  he  did! 
Holton:  He  was  an  epileptic. 
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Morris:  Do  you  remember  the  Scoutmaster's  name? 

Holton:  I'd  have  to  think,  and  I  haven't  thought  of  that  for  years  and 
years. 

Well,  anyway,  my  dad— in  the  first  place  he  and  his  partner 
broke— I  mean,  didn't  break  up,  they  were  good  friends  to  their 
deaths.  In  fact  they  went  into  business  together  in  California 
one  time,  later.  And  this  fellow  died  at  fifty- two  or  so.  Dad 
didn't  die  until  he  was  eighty- nine.  And  they  were  friends  all 
the  time.  His  wife  and  my  mother  were  friends.  I  never  liked 
his  only  son  at  all,  so  I  never  associated  with  him.  I  was  older 
than  he  was,  anyway. 

Things  were  getting  bad  in  Alberta,  and  Dad  got  out  of  it, 
and  took  the  family  to  Vancouver,  where  he  went  into  business  and 
didn't  do  too  well.  He  ran  a  grocery  store,  which  he'd  never  run 
before.  Between  the  credit  and  the  things  he  had  to  buy,  why- 
Morris:  Pretty  tight  squeeze. 

Holton:  He  didn't  do  very  well.  Most  grocery  stores  end  up  that  way.  He 
was  an  inspiration  for  me  during  my  first  field  work  at  the  Uni 
versity  of  Washington.  My  father.  I  wanted  to  find  out  why  all 
the  grocery  stores  went  broke.  So  I  made  that  as  the  topic  of  my 
term  paper  in  my  junior  year. 

Morris:  In  economics? 

Holton:  In  the  school  of  business  administration.  So  I  found  out  why. 

Morris:  What  is  the  secret? 

Holton:  Well,  the  secret  is  damned  simple— pardon  me  [laugMnf],  The  first 
place  is — you  usually  haven't  been  a  grocer  before.  As  I  found  out, 
About  60  or  70  percent  of  these  people  have  never  tried  to  run  a 
grocery  store.  They've  worked  maybe  in  a  grocery  store,  or  been 
messenger  boy  for  a  grocery  store,  as  I  was,  for  about  three  or 
four  weeks  one  summer,  delivering  groceries.  But  they  get  tired 
of  whatever  it  is  they're  doing,  and  they  have  a  few  hundred  dol 
lars,  or  maybe  a  thousand  or  two  dollars .  They  find  an  area  that 
seems  to  them  like  it  could  use  a  grocery  store.  They  don't  make 
any  analysis,  to  see  how  many  other  grocery  stores,  or  better 
grocery  stores  are  within  walking  distance.  Oh,  they  make  a  faint 
effort  to  find  out  how  much  their  competition  is.  I'm  talking 
about  a  survey  made  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

Anyway,  my  Dad  started  a  grocery  store,  and  he  didn't  do  very 
well.  He  finally  got  his  money  out  of  it.  There  was  a  big  pulp 
company  up  on  Vancouver  Island.  They  were  cutting  that  lovely  land 
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Holton:  around  the  lake.  They  had  a  little  settlement,  and  they  certainly 
needed  somebody  to  sort  of — order  supplies,  and  keep  this  little 
settlement  running.  So  my  dad  went  up  there  and  took  my  mother 
and  my  sisters  up  there.  They  were  there  during  World  War  I,  when 
I  was  in  France.  I  only  went  up  there  twice.  So  Dad  stayed  up 
there  for  two  or  three  years.  On  my  discharge  certificate  my  home 
address  is  given  as  this  place  in  British  Columbia.  Well,  I  had 
never  been  there  myself,  at  that  time.  But  that  was  where  my 
parents  were. 

Anyway,  they  later  came  on  back— they  were  in  Southern  Cali 
fornia  before  I  was,  in  Los  Angeles.  My  mother  had  brought  the 
family  down  here,  and  when  I  came  back  from  France  that's  where 
they  were.  But  I  didn't  come  down  here.  I  went  on  to  the  Uni 
versity  of  Washington.  In  any  event,  when  they  came  to  Washington, 
I  came  on  down  with  them.  And  then  they  left,  and  I  stayed  there. 
I  stayed  with  an  aunt  of  mine,  until  I  could  finish  Broadway  High 
School. 

These  schools  out  in  Alberta  were  very  wonderful.  And  I  had 
had  trigonometry,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  before  I  ever  was  in 
high  school.  Most  of  the  Broadway  High  School  stuff  was  like  fall 
ing  off  a  log.  I  took  a  lot  of  courses.  I  hadn't  had  any  chemistry, 
and  I  didn't  have  much  chemistry  at  Broadway  High  School,  either. 
Although  there  were  people  who  were  interested  in  it,  and  got  some 
thing  out  of  the  course  I  guess.  But  anyway  I  made  very  good  grades. 
So  I  was  very  unhappy,  because  I'd  missed  a  little  school,  and  here 
I  was  seventeen,  almost  eighteen,  and  I  was  still  in  high  school. 
But  there  were  three  or  four  years  that  I  didn't  go  to  school, 
through  working  and  going  one  place  and  another. 

Morris:  When  your  father  was  moving  around? 

Holton:  Moving  around,  and  I  had  to  get  money,  so  I  worked  for  Union  Oil 
Company  as  a  clerk,  and  I  kept  the  ledgers — 

Morris:  This  is  as  a  teenager? 

Holton:  Yes.  And  I  worked  for  a  bank  for  a  while,  and  was  a  messenger  boy. 
I  had  to  keep  the  ledgers,  and  there  were  three  of  them,  so  that 
the  cashiers  could  get  out.  In  three  weeks  I  couldn't  get  the 
damned  things  to  add  up.  Which  made  them  most  unhappy.  So  I  had 
to  learn  to  add  in  a  hurry,  because  they  didn't  mind  a  bit  giving 
me  a  good  kick  where  it  would  do  the  most  good,  you  know.  And 
there  were  three  of  them.  So  I  decided  to  learn  how  to  add,  which 
I  did  [laughing). 

Morris:  You'd  had  trigonometry,  but  adding  a  column  of  figures — 
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Holton:  Adding- -well,  of  course  I'd  had  a  year  or  two  off  between.  But 
that  doesn't  help  you  add  ledgers.  I  mean,  that  didn't  help  me 
add  ledgers .  [Laughing  ]  But  I  pulled  through  in  a  few  weeks . 

Well,  in  any  event,  I  had  finished  high  school  twice.  I  had 
to  take  these  courses  in  the  Broadway  High  School,  for  my  college 
requirements,  you  see,  because  I  hadn't  had  them  in  Alberta.  So 
I  made  such  good  grades  on  them,  that  they  forwarded  them  to  the 
University  of  Washington  when  I  went  there,  and  I  was  accepted 
without  exaaination.  So  anyway,  when  I  was  seventeen,  we  went  up 
to  Vancouver.  They  were  forming  the  famous  Western  Universities 
Battalion,  for  the  Canadian  army.  That  was  formed  of  university 
students,  and  some  high  school  seniors,  from  British  Columbia, 
and  Saskatchewan,  and  Manitoba.  The  three  western  provinces. 
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II  SERVICE  IN  WORLD  WAR  I 


Teenage  Soldier 


Morris :  So  you  were  still  thinking  of  yourself  as  a  Canadian  at  that 
tins? 

Holton:  Well,  no,  I  was  thinking  of  getting  in  the  army,  I  went  up  there 
and  I  knew  these  two  Griffith  boys.  They  were  in  that  outfit, 
you  see.  They  were  both  older  than  I  was.  They  were  in  it.  And 
so  I  wanted  to  get  in.  They  told  me,  "You  can't  make  it,"  you 
know.  I  said,  "Oh,  gosh,  I  look  as  old  as  you  do,"  I  said  to 
Grant.  He  said,  "Well,  fudge  it."  So  I  fudged  it.  I  added  two 
years  to  my  age.  I  got  by  with  it,  so  I  took  all  the  examinations, 
the  physical  examination,  and  the  whole  business.  And  I  got  issued 
my  drill  uniform,  and  then  I  notified  ay  parents,  who  were  still 
living  in  British  Columbia. 

So,  I  sent  them  a  wire  telling  them  that  I  was  in  the  army. 
So  the  fourth  day  I  was  in  the  army,  the  American  consul  and  my 
dad  appeared.  I  was  drilling  and  I  got  a  call  to  come  back  to  the 
headquarters.  So  I  went  back  and  the  captain  said,  "Private,  do 
you  know  this  gentleman?"  I  said,  "Yes,  sir.  That's  the  American 
consul."  He  said,  "Who's  this  man?"  I  said,  "My  father."  "Did 
you  lie  about  your  age?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Well,  that's  all  I  want  to 
know.  Sergeant,  take  him  away." 

Well,  they  threw  me  in  the  guard  house  for  five  days,  and  then 
they  gave  me  a  one-way  ticket  to  Seattle.  And  so  I  was  so  mad  at 
my  parents  that  I  could  have  murdered  'em.  I  wasn't  so  mad  at  my 
mother,  but  I  was  sure  mad  at  my  father.  So  I  didn't  go  home.  I 
had  about  two  dollars  in  my  pocket,  so  I  was  looking  for  a  place 
to  go  to  work,  and  I  went  to  this  old  hotel  down  by  the  waterfront. 
I  went  in  there,  and  I  said,  "I've  only  got  two  dollars  left,  and 
I  don't  want  to  pay  it  for  a  room.  What  can  I  do?"  He  said,  "Can 
you  run  an  elevator?"  I  said,  "No,  I  never  ran  an  elevator."  He 
said,  "Oh,  I'll  show  you  how.  I'll  give  you  fifty  cents  a  night 


Hoi  ton: 


to  run  the  elevator." 
and  fifty  cents  a  day. 
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So  I  ran  the  elevator,  and  I  got  breakfast 
And  I  had  two  bucks. 


So  I  stayed  down  there  just  about  a  week,  and  I  got  so  darned 
homesick  for  my  mother,  I  couldn't  stand  it!  So  I  called  her  and 
went  on  home,  with  the  understanding  that  when  the  Americans  went 
in  the  war,  there  would  be  no  opposition.  Of  course  by  the  time 
the  Americans  were  in,  I  was  eighteen  anyway.  So  I  went  into  the 
national  guard,  Second  Washington  National  Guard,  which  had  been 
on  the  border  for  two  years. 

All  those  national  guard  outfits  were  down  there  chasing 
Villa,  and  they  were  pretty  darned  well- trained  troops.  And  of 
course  I'd  never  seen  anybody  drill  or  anything  else.  So  I  got 
in  to  fill  up  the  quota.  They  were  almost  full  anyway.  And  they 
took  me.  I  was  in  excellent  physical  condition,  and  I  was  a  high 
school  graduate,  which  most  of  them  weren't.  Bat  I  didn't  give  a 
darn  about  that. 

I  stayed  with  them  for  about  three  or  four  weeks,  in  the 
national  guard  armory.  Then  I  got  measles.  So  everybody  who  was 
in  my  platoon  went  out  to  Camp  Murray,  which  later  became  Fort 
Lewis.  And  we  «-ii  stayed  out  there  for  ten  days,  while  I  got  over 
the  measles.  So  I  was  known  as  the  "Best,"  for  a  while.  Nobody 
ever  got  it,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  really  had  measles  or  not,  be 
cause  I  never  got  sick. 


Morris:  And  nobody  else  got  any  of  the  same  symptoms? 


First  Infantry  Division  Overseas 


Holton:  Nobody  else  got  sick.  I  think  it  was  the  wrong  diagnosis.  But 
in  any  event,  when  we  got  back,  a  couple  of  the  battalions  of 
the  First  Infantry  Division  had  already  gone  to  France,  to  begin 
to  set  up  the  army  headquarters.  Pershing  was  already  there. 

So  the  call  came  for  our  outfit  to  send  a  certain  number  of 
men.  Out  of  my  company,  there  were  three  people  selected.  The 
first  selected  was  me.  The  next  one  selected  was  a  great  big 
French- Canadian — Indian  I  would  call  him.  He  looked  like  nothing 
but  an  Indian.  He  was  a  great  snuff  chewer.  He  had  two  teeth 
out  in  the  center.  He  would  spit  that  snuff  out  through  the  front 
teeth.  I've  always  remembered  that. 

Morris:  That's  a  great  skill i 

Holton:  He  could  hardly  speak  English.  And  then  there  was  one  other  guy, 
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Hoi  ton:  who  was  so  darned  dumb  he  could  hardly— Anyway,  we  all  went  back 
to  New  York  as  replacements,  and  I  had  the  biggest  break  of  ray 
life,  because  I  went  into  the  First  Infantry  Division,  and  I  went 
into  Colonel  Roosevelt's  battalion.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr.'s 
battalion.  We  went  over  on  the  George  Washington.  We  got  on  board 
ship  ten  days  after--!  had  all  the  inoculations  and  everything. 
The  George  Washington  and  the  President  Lincoln— there  were  seven 
teen  boats  in  convoy.  But  these  two  were  the  largest.  We  stayed 
together.  It  took  us  nineteen  days  to  go,  because  we  ran  into 
some  of  the  lousiest  weather  you  ever  saw  in  your  life.  This  was 
getting  along  in  October.  And  it  took  us  about  sixteen,  seventeen 
days  to  get  over  there. 

There  were  submarine  scares  all  the  time,  you  know.  There 
were  quite  a  few  boats  sunk  in  the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  Some 
of  them  were  sunk  later.  They  had  a  lookout  on  the  top  of  the 
mast — you  can  hang  on  and  look  *n  the  way  around. 

Morris:  The  crow's  nest,  is  that  what  they  call  it? 

Holton:  The  crow's  nest,  yes.  Well,  in  any  event,  I  never  got  sick.  I 
never  have  been  sea- sick. 

But  anyway,  I  couldn't  stand  it.  I  was  on  the  third  deck 
below,and  here  were  all  these  people  sick  all  the  time— the  only 
time  I  ever  threw  up  was  when  everybody  else  was  throwing  up  all 
over  me.  So  I  just  went  up  to  the  first  lieutenant,  and  I  said, 
"Look,  I'll  do  anything  on  God's  earth  to  get  out  of  this  thing." 
I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  stay  down  here.  Isn't  there  anything  I 
can  do  around  the  upper  deck,  or  anything  like  that?"  He  said, 
"Oh,  I'll  find  out.  I  don't  blame  you.  They're  using  a  few 
soldiers  here,  there  and  the  other  thing."  I  could  hardly  say  I 
was  a  soldier.  I  did  know  "eyes  right"  from  "eyes  left,"  and  that 
was  about  it.  I  was  a  hell  of  a  good  shot,  and  that  came  from 
Alberta. 

Morris:  This  would  be  your  early  training? 

Holton:  You're  doggone  right.  And  I  was  a  good  rifle  shot,  and  I  made 
expert  rifleman.  I'm  not  boasting,  but  I  Just  was  a  good  shot. 

So  I  went  upstairs,  I  went  up  on  the  deck,  and  did  anything 
they  wanted  me  to  do.  I  would  hose  off  the  deck,  I  would  help 
get  people  down  below.  I  would  help  do  anything,  see.  Finally 
one  day  a  naval  lieutenant  came  up  and  said,  "Look,  we're  having 
a  hell  of  a  time  getting  anybody  to  stay  in  that  crow's  nest — 
even  the  sailors  are  getting  sick."  I  said,  "Oh,  I  bet  I  can  stay 
in  without  any  trouble."  He  said,  "Well,  hell,  if  you  want  a 
chance  to  [laughing]  get  sea-sick,  go  aheadl" 
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Holton:  So  anyway,  I  went  up  there  and  I  stayed  up  there,  and  I  did  about  a 
four-hour  shift  in  that  crow's  nest  all  the  rest  of  the  time. 
Four  on  and  four  off.  I  never  got  sick. 

Morris:  How  about  the  cold? 

Holton:  Oh,  it  was  real  cold,  but  I  had  navy  stuff,  you  know.  Greatcoat, 
and  the  trousers,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  it  was  very 
interesting.  We  never  saw  any  subs  or  anything  like  that,  but  it 
took  us  seventeen  days  to  get  across.  When  we  got  to  Brest— you 
know  Brest  has  got  a  very  shallow  harbor — we  had  to  go  out  with 
lighters,  and  be  taken  ashore  that  way.  Then  we  were  loaded  on 
trains.  Forty  and  eight,  you  know.  Forty  and  eight  trains. 
They  packed  fifty  in.  There  was  not  room  for  fifty  people  to  sit 
down,  stand  or  anything  else,  so  four  people  sat  in  the  one  big 
wide  door,  and  there  was  a  board  outside  you  could  put  your  feet 
on.  You  put  your  feet  on  that,  and  there  was  a  rope  you  could 
hand  onto.  We  took  turns  about  sitting  on  that,  because  it  took 
us  five  days. 

Morris:  So  you  were  in  France  for  all  of  the  American  combat  overseas. 

Holton:  Yes.  You  see,  we  were  one  of  the  very  first  soldiers  landed.  We 
went  up  to,  in  the  snow,  we  went  to  a  place  called  East  Surteille. 
Two  places.  East  Surteille  and  Ville  Surteille.  We  got  off  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  off  the  trains.  It  was  farm  country, 
and  we  spent  the  night  in  various  barns  around,  in  the  hay. 

When  we  got  up  the  next  morning  there  was  about  three- and- a- 
half  feet  of  snow,  and  we  had  to  pack  our  equipment  across  these 
valleys  in  the  snow  about  halfway  up  to  your  waist,  to  this  little 
town  of  East  Surteille.  This  was  a  very  funny  thing.  And  I  say 
it,  because  I  saw  it  proved  a  dozen  different  times.  You  know, 
the  guys  that  fall  out,  and  that  kind  of  thing?  Big  heavy  men. 
Fellows  that  would  make  wonderful  guards  in  football.  But  these 
big  muscled  guys,  with  a  lot  of  muscle,  they  Just  go  over  like 
this.  And  we  had  a  sled  come  by  picking  them  up.  We  were  billeted 
on  the  poor  French  people,  who  had  my  greatest  sympathy. 

You  do  what  the  luck  of  the  gods  gave  you.  I  had  been  an 
acting  corporal,  greatest  promotion  I  ever  had.  It  really  wasl 
And  so  I  had  only  six  men  and  myself,  My  seventh  man  was  sick, 
so  there  were  only  seven.  We  were  put  into  an  old  cow  barn,  which 
the  British  had  used,  and  the  British  hadn't  been  there  for  quite 
a  while.  It  was  a  stable — it  was  where  they  had  the  milk  cows, 
but  in  behind  was  the  place  to  keep  the  calves.  And  that's  what 
we  had,  that  little  place  back  there.  And  the  British  had  what 
they  called  a  Sibley  stove,  which  was  nothing  but  a — they'd  take 
a  stove  pipe,  and  they'd  make  a  hole  in  the  wall,  and  they'd  run 
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Holton:  it  out  so  the  smoke  would  go  out  that  way,  and  the  other  part 
they'd  put  the  fire  under,  and  that's  all  the  fire  you'd  get. 
They'd  put  little  piece*  of  twigs,  stuff  like  that.  So  we  had 
this  little  Sibley  stove. 

(I  went  back  to  see  it,  and  of  course  it  was  gone,  but  I 
did  see  the  place,  years  later.) 

We  had  to  get  a  forward  base,  and  this  place  near  Dijon  became 
our  big  forward  base,  where  we  had  our  bakeries,  and  where  we  had 
all  the  stuff  that  had  to  go  up  to  the  troops  in  advance.  We  were 
given  various  assignments.  The  French  wanted  to  help  us,  so  they 
brought  in  a  thousand  Indochinese,  little  Vietnamese  guys.  They 
built  the  great  big  barracks,  and  there  were  two  barracks  side  by 
side.  And  we  paid  them  for  the  work  of  the  thousand  Vietnamese. 

We  were  in  the  process  of  digging  out  to  make  a  railroad. 
Put  down  the  ties  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  so  it  would  be  level 
and  all  that.  Right  in  the  center  of  all  the  working  operations, 
tbfcy  had  put  a  stand  for  the  engineers.  It  was  up  on  steel  girders, 
up  about  sixty  feet.  In  order  to  go  on  top,  a  guy  had  to  go  up  a 
girder  sixty  feet  high  and  walk  across  another  girder  about  that 
wide  to  the  man.  I  didn't  like  that  very  well,  so  I  avoided  that 
when  I  could.  But  I  had  to  do  it  quite  a  few  tines.  It's  something 
I  don't  particularly  care  to  repeat. 

They  were  giving  shows,  but  very  few,  because  it  was  early  in 
the  war — who  was  the  man  who  was  with  Julia  Sutherland?  Anyway, 
they  were  the  greatest  American  singers  at  the  time.  They  were 
the  only  ones  that  ever  came  into  our  camp.  They  came  one  Sunday, 
and  they  were  Just  wonderful.  They  were  the  greatest  opera  singers 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  world,  at  that  time. 

Morris:  And  they  did  some  entertainment  out  with  the  troops? 

Holton:  Later,  yes.  And  Elsie  Janis  came.  Elsie  Janis  became  very  popular 
with  the  troops.  But  I  never  saw  any  of  the  entertainers  after 
that.  The  entertainers  weren't  coming.  I  wept  for  entertainers- 
sure,  I  was  a  volunteer,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  didn't  order  the 
places  I  went  to.  Some  of  them  I  wouldn't  have  gone  to  if  I  had  a 
choice,  but  I  was  ordered  there. 

But  anyway,  the  French  brought  in  a  thousand  Vietnamese  and 
the  British  brought  in  two  thousand  German  prisoners  and  put  them 
behind  this  barbed  wire  and  put  barracks  in  there.  They  were  to 
help  us  develop  this  place. 

Morris :  Into  a  base  camp. . 
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Holton:  Into  a  big  forward  base  camp,  for  a  supply  depot,  you  see.  As 

near  the  lines  as  they  dared  go.  The  Germans  were  very  cheerful — 
and  so  were  the  Vietnamese.  They  were  a  lively  little  bunch  of 
characters.  The  French  didn't  give  a  darn  what  they  did.  They 
had  a  very  loose- -but  they  knew  the  guys  wouldn't  go.  They  didn't 
want  to  go  anyplace.  They  were  Just  fine  where  they  were.  They 
brought  in  a  thousand  Spanish.  They  were  the  worst  prisoners  I 
ever  saw.  They  knifed  each  other  and  everybody  else.  They  got 
rid  of  them  in  a  hurry.  I  didn't  see  that  much  of  them,  thank 
God. 

But  anyway,  as  the  snow  began  to  go  a  little  bit,  and  the 
tractors  got  in  there,  we  had  a  railroad  bed  pretty  well  developed. 

Morris:  For  American  rolling  stock? 

Holton:  Yes,  for  American  rolling  stock,  you  see.  So  these  little  Viet 
namese  were  down  there.  They  worked  in  teams  of  three.  They  had 
two  shovels  and  a  little  wheelbarrow.  The  wheelbarrow  wasn't 
any  bigger  than  that  [gestures).  Of  course,  they  were  little 
guys,  using  little  shovels,  and  they  had  a  little  pick  that  they 
didn't  use  very  much,  because  the  stuff  was  pretty  soft. 

Well,  I  was  assigned  for  a  week  two  hundred  little  Vietnamese 
to  see  that  they  worked,  but  they  weren't  very  anxious  to  work. 
They  all  had  a  little  pipe,  and  a  bit  of  tobacco  they  were  smoking. 
They  put  that  in  their  Jacket,  and  they  had  something  to  light  it 
with*  Well,  if  one  Vietnamese  wanted  to  smoke, . they  all  had  to 
quit,  and  they  would  all  sit  down  while  this  one  guy  smoked. 
That  could  take  quite  a  while,  and  maybe  one  other  guy  would  get 
the  idea  to  smoke  at  the  same  time.  Well,  for  any  reason  that  one 
couldn't  work,  no  matter  what  the  cause  was,  nature  or  anything 
else,  that  team  quit.  So  we  were  getting  very  little  work  done. 

So  I  got  a  week's  assignment  to  stand  on  the  bank  above 
these  darned  Vietnamese  and  see  if  I  could  get  any  work  out  of 
them.  Well,  I'd  say  something  to  them,  and  they'd  all  laugh.  And 
[laughing]  I'd  laugh,  because  they  were  funny- 
Morris:  Were  you  speaking  French? 

Holton:  Oh,  they  couldn't  understand  the  kind  of  French— they  were  talk 
ing  Vietnamese,  you  know.  If  there  was  any  French  in  it,  I 
couldn't  hear  it.  I  had  only  high  school  French,  and  I  quickly 
had  forgotten  it.  I  mean,  I  could  read  a  little  bit,  which  is 
about  where  I  am  now.  I  have  spoken  French  twice  in  my  life. 

So  I  got  tired  of  this,  so  I  got  myself  in  the  middle  of 
these  guys,  and  I  got  these  mudballs,  which  were  practically  ice, 
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Holton:  and  I  made  baseballs  out  of  them.  And  every  tine  they  would  sit 
down,  I  would  hit  one  of  them  right  in  the  face,  or  anyplace  I 
could  hit  them.  I  would  throw  this  as  hard  as  I  could.  The 
first  one,  I  thought  he  was  going  to  die,  he  put  in  such  an  act, 
you  know.  I  hit  along  here  1  gesture]  you  know,  and  he  Just 
"oooo"  [groaning  sound],  and  everybody,  all  of  the  rest  of  them, 
just  simply  howled.  So  we  had  a  fine  time,  and  they  would 
deliberately  get  some  guy  to  quit  so  I  could  hit  him  with  a  snow 
ball.  [Laughing]  So  I  was  only  on  that  detail  three  days  more, 
but  I  had  a  lot  of  fun.  I  got  as  much  work  as  anybody  else. 

Morris:  I  would  think  sol 


Holton:  I  think  the  funniest  thing  that  ever  happened  —  We  had  rented 

these  characters,  you  know,  from  the  French,  these  two  thousand. 
So  our  efficient  army  has  to  go  and  inspect,  naturally.  And 
things  weren't  what  they  thought  they  should  be.  So  they  spent 
about  two  weeks  getting  the  place  cleaned  up,  and  deloused,  and 
this,  that  and  the  other.  In  the  process,  they  found  they  had 
twenty-  seven  women.  They'd  had  twenty-  seven  women  for  God  knows 
how  long,  but  the  Americans  of  course  got  rid  of  them. 

Morris:  This  isn't  done.  This  was  the  Vietnamese? 

Holton:  That's  right. 

Morris:  And  they  brought  some  of  their  women  along  with  them? 

Holton:  Twenty-  seven.  They  were  dressed  like  men.  You'd  have  to  take  a 
good  look  to  tell. 

Morris:  Did  they  work,  or  were  they  cooking  for  the  men? 

Holton:  Oh,  the  French  never  did  say  what  they  were  there  for.  They  pre 
tended  they  didn't  know  there  were  any  women  in  the  place.  And 
of  course  we  wouldn't  either  if  it  hadn't  been  for  our  medical 
doctors  who  have  to  examine  anything  and  everybody,  even  if  it 
isn't  their  own  business,  you  know!  Well,  about  that  time,  we 
were  broken  up  and  I  was  sent  back  to  my  own  outfit,  26th  Infantry 
Division.  They  had  gone  up,  and  I  joined  them  just  this  side  of 
Verdun,  at  Schipprey  —  I  can't  remember  offhand  just  exactly  how 
it's  spelled.  I  never  went  back  there. 

But  anyway,  I  was  with  Company  L,  26th  Infantry,  First 
Division.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr.  was  my  major.  All  the  officers 
at  that  time,  you  know,  in  our  first  fight  —  anybody  first  lieutenant 
or  above  was  a  regular  army  officer.  And  then  they  began  to  pro 
mote  those  fellows  out,  most  of  them,  and  they  broke  up  most  of 
the  national  guard  outfits,  including  the  one  I  went  over  with, 


. 
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Holton:  and  they  sent  them  In,  fed  them  in.  Talcing  the  best  of  their 
officers  and  feeding  them  in,  and  the  rest  of  the  officers  were 
put  in  charge  of  offices  in  the  rear  area,  where  you  had  to  have 
support.  Those  guys  were  expert  engineers,  and  expert  technicians, 
and  they  were  needed  more  there  than  they  were  needed  to  hold  the 
men  up. 


Verdun  Offensive 


Holton:  So  I  stayed  with  the  First  Division,  Infantry,  under  Teddy  Roose 
velt,  Jr.,  until  I  was  wounded.  Well,  actually,  see,  it  was  a 
little  bit  longer  than  that.  I  stayed  until  I  was  no  longer 
needed.  I  became  very,  very  much  attached  to  him.  He  was  a  major 
and  I  was  a  first  class  private.  You  don't  become  intimate,  no 
matter  how  good  the  match.  But  he  was  a  born  soldier,  and  he  was 
a  born  leader.  He  had  absolutely  no  fear  at  all.  I  mean  it. 
I've  seen  people  that  didn't  have  fear,  other  people,  but  not  very 
many.  But  I'll  swear  to  God  that  guy  didn't  have  any  fear,  of 
anything '.  The  French  didn't  like  him,  didn't  like  us— they  were 
fighting  on  one  side  of  us  at  Verdun.  They  had  a  kind  of  a  peace 
ful  time  at  that  particular  time,  and  we  were  always  stirring  up 
trouble  when  we  weren't  supposed  to  be,  according  to  them.  We 
weren't  satisfied  to  sit  the  winter  out.  We  were  pretty  well — 
satisfied  soon,  because  the  Germans — when  the  land  became  so  you 
could  really  navigate  on  it,  with  Panzers,  we  began  to  really  get 
it,  you  know. 

So  I  stayed  with  him  all  the  way  along.  Along  about  February, 
March- -well,  we'd  had  tear  gas  shot  at  MS  before,  and  mustard  gas 
dropped  on  us.  They  sent  these  silly  balloons  over  and  tried  to 
drop  things.  All  I  ever  saw  was  a  balloon  burning,  and  the  guys 
trying  to  pop  them  out,  and  most  of  them  not  making  it. 

Morris:  You  mean,  they  sent  balloons  over  with  troops? 

Holton:  For  observation.  They  had  a  crew,  there 'd  be  two  men  in  it,  you 

see, and  they'd  ride  these  things  up.  They  were  a  real  nice  target. 
The  planes  used  to  get  most  of  them,  but  we  got  quite  a  few  too.  At 
least  the  army  did.  Not  me.  I  never  got  one. 

Well,  then  when  we  looked  out  there  one  morning- -we  had  taken 
the  little  town  of  Cantigny.  That  was  the  first  thing  we  took. 
And  that  was  right  next  to  Montdidier,  which  was  an  important  part 
of  the  line.  And  the  Germans  had  tremendous  masses  of  troops.  This 
was  »1T  linked  into  the  Verdun  thing.  It  was  all  the  same  battle, 
practically.  You  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  this  town  or  that. 
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Holton:  But  anyway,  it  was  that  total  fight,  which  lasted  til  the  end  of 
the  war  when  the  English  Joined  us  on  the  ocean,  as  you  know. 

Well,  I  can  remember  one  of  the  worst  nights  of  my  life  there, 
because  when  the  Germans  started—absolutely  Just  flooding  our 
front  and  second  lines,  and  of  course  some  going  back  to  the 
reserve  lines  as  well,  with  mustard  gas  and  tear  gas,  and  phosgene 
gas  (which  they  didn't  use  so  much).  Well,  the  American  troops 
were—I  started  to  say,  as  well  prepared  as  they  were  when  they 
were  sent  to  Vietnam.  Just  about  the  same  thing.  Here  was  the 
first  regular  infantry  division—we  had  rifles.  The  best  rifles 
in  the  world.  I  had  a  Five  Star  Springfield  rifle.  I  used  to 
sleep  on  it,  because  when  the  new  cadre  came  in,  they'd  steal  it 
right  from  under  your  rear  end,  because  they  went  in  with  cheap 
British  things.  All  they  were  good  for  was  to  scare  somebody. 
You  couldn't  hit  anybody  fifty  yards  away. 

We  didn't  have  any  gas  masks.  So,  they  issued  us  French  gas 
masks,  which  were  wonderful  contraptions.  It's  like  a  tobacco 
pouch.  It  has  a  strap  that  comes  around  here,  then  it  comes  around 
here,  and  you  breathe  down  in  this  charcoal.  It  has  a  little  tube 
where  your  breath  is  supposed  to  come  out.  Well,  you  do  that  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  you  start  to  throw  up,  because  all  the  gas 
doesn't  go  out,  and  everything  starts  coining  back.  You  Just  get 
the  whole  effect  of  it.  So  you  throw  off  the  mask,  and  you  try  to 
do  something,  to  clean  it  out  or  something.  Well,  that  didn't  work, 
so  what  they  did  was  Immediately  issue  us  British  gas  masks.  So  we 
had  the  British  gas  masks,  and  this  little  French  gas  mask.  The 
British  gas  mask  later  became  what  we  modeled  our  gas  mask  from. 
It's  a  thing  about  that  longj  square,  it's  constructed  so  the  gas 
doesn't  come  back  at  you.  But  the  nose  cone,  and  I  have  Just  a 
moderate  sized  nose  I  think — it  hooks  on  here,  and  you  wear  that 
for  about  twenty  minutes,  and  you'd  rather  die  than  keep  it  on. 
The  British  noses--!  guess  they  can  stand  it.  The  British  Tommy 
will  stand  anything. 

So  here  we  had  the  French  gas  mask  and  the  British  gas  mask. 
So  we'd  get  tired  of  the  British  gas  mask  and  we'd  take  it  off,  and 
we'd  try  the  French  gas  mask.  And  in  the  process,  a  lot  of  the  guys 
would  get  gassed. 

Morris:  You  couldn't  tell  when  it  was  coming? 

Holton:  Well,  you  see,  you  couldn't  hold  your  breath  in  the  meantime,  not 
to  get  a  little  gas.  Well,  then  finally  we  got  the  American  gas 
mask,  which  was  modeled  on  the  English  gas  mask,  but  it  was  much 
more  comfortable.  But  by  that  time,  we'd  moved  out  of  the  gas 
country!  [laughing).  We  moved  into  open  warfare  and  there  wasn't 
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Holton:  much  use  for  a  gas  mask  by  the  time  we  had  the  right  equipment! 
We  had  American  field  artillery,  which  was  as  good  as  any  in  the 
world,  although  we  didn't  have  enough  of  it,  and  we  probably  were 
better  fed  than  any  of  the  other  people  in  that  trench  warfare. 
Your  battalion  would  take  five  or  six  or  seven  days  in  each  line. 
Then  you'd  stay  in  reserve  and  you'd  get  your  uniform  cleaned,  and 
you'd  get  de- loused,  and  you'd  get  some  good  food,  and  you'd  feel 
like  a  human  being  again.  And  the  guys  would  be  examined,  and 
the  guys  who  couldn't  take  it— I  mean  that  should  not  go  back  in 
the  line-- The  ministers  would  pray  over  you,  and  steal  a  lot  of 
your  money— a  lot  of  them  did.  I  met  this  minister  who  took 
$65,000  from  guys  who  were  killed,  and  got  caught.  He  wasn't  the 
only  one. 

But  you  see,  a  guy  would  go  into  battle,  and  the  fellows 
would  come  back  and  say,  "Well,  he's  dead."  And  he  would  have 
left  with  this  guy  maybe  a  hundred  dollars  to  send  to  his  mother. 
Well,  he'd  just  put  it  in  his  pocket.  But  he  got  caught. 

I'll  get  out  of  this  trench  warfare,  but  one  of  the  things 
that  was  kind  of  interesting— we  had  a  big  breakthrough  in  Italy, 
the  British  mostly  and  Americans  too — captured  hundreds  of  thou 
sands  --and  that's  not  exaggeration— of  Italians.  They  Just  went 
all  to  pieces.  They  just  went  every  way.  Well,  the  Italian  army, 
and  this  included  officers,  they  cut  off  all  insignia.  If  you 
were  a  major,  you'd  have  nothing.  If  you  were  a  captain,  you'd 
have  nothing;  if  you  were  a  buck  private,  you  wore  nothing.  And 
they  sent  them  up  to  work  behind  the  lines  and  build  roads.  So 
along  about  the  end  of  April,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  we  had 
several  thousand  of  these  guys  behind  us,  so  one  weekend,  some  of 
the  fellows  came  up  and  said,  "You  ought  to  come  over  and  see  these 
guys  this  afternoon.  They're  doing  the  darndest  things."  We  went 
over  to  take  a  look  at  them,  and  here  these  Italians— they  had  a 
big  ring,  a  rope  ring,  that  they  fixed.  Three  Italians  with 
nothing  on  except  a  breech-cloth  would  get  in  there  and  they  were 
blindfolded.  They  were  each  given  a  whip  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  long.  The  guy  that  was  still  able  to  stand  up  at  the  end 
of  the  thing  was  the  winner.  I  never  saw  such  a  bloody  thing  in 
my  life. 

Morris:  Isn't  that  a  strange  form  of  entertainment! 
Holton:  Yes.  I'd  never  seen  anything  like  it. 

Well,  that  was  something,  to  see  that  bunch  building  roads 
and  stuff  after  the  disgrace  they  had.  But  anyway,  we  took 
Cantigny  and  we  took  Montdidier.  We  took  Cantigny  in  a  hurry,  and 
lost  quite  a  few  guys,  but  comparatively  not  so  many.  Montdidier 
was  worse.  It  was  right  next  to  Cantigny.  The  Germans  had  been 
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Hoi ton:  entrenched  for  a  long  time.  We  wer«  there  I  guess  about  ten, 

twelve  days.  We  had  trenches  that  had  been  built  originally  by 
the  French  and  also  by  the  Germans,  and  now  they  were  in  our 
hands.  Of  course  we  had  to  make  some  alterations,  so  we  could 
shoot  in  the  right  direction! 

Morris:  So  you  captured  the  guns  too? 

Holton:  Well,  we  did  later,  but  in  the  beginning— I ' 11  make  the  thing 
short,  but  they  had  massed  all  kinds  of  troops  there  to  start 
this  offensive,  because  this  was  the  first  offensive  where  you're 
going  to  really  begin  to  move.  They'd  start  out  in  the  morning, 
and  here  would  be  a  row  of  these  guys,  a  long  line  of  these  fel 
lows.  It  looked  like  they  were  about  five  yards  apart,  three  to 
five  yards  apart.  And  there's  still  a  little  mud.  They  were 
coming  with  their  automatic  rifles,  They  had  some.  Every  kind 
of  artillery,  and  what  little  air  corps  they  could  spare  was 
coming  over.  And  the  gas  was  coming.  They  started  gas  right  from 
the  very  beginning.  They'd  shoot  these  gas  shells  over,  and 
they'd  also  release  gas,  you  know,  when  the  wind  was  in  the  right 
direction.  They'd  release  little  cans  or  barrels,  whatever  they 
had.  1  don't  know.  I  never  saw  then.  So  you  had  to  wear  a  gas 
mask  part  of  the  time. 

Well,  they  started  out.  That  day  we  repulsed  them  about  five 
times.  I  don't  know  how  many  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  them  bled. 
We  had  relatively  am^n  casualties  because  we  were  never  out  of 
the  trenches.  Now  we  got  shelled  in  the  trenches,  and  we  got 
shelled  behind  the  trenches,  and  we  got  gassed.  The  airplanes 
never  did  us  any — I  mean,  I  only  saw  very  few  hit  from  the  air. 
They  were  greatly  over-rated  in  my  book,  except  for  the  fights 
which  were  knight-errantry  on  their  part,  which  were  very  inter 
esting,  but  never  did  us  much  harm.  The  thing  that  did  us  harm 
were  the  cannon  and  their  shells  which  they  could  shoot  out  of 
these  cannons  and  which  contained — not  only  the  regular  shell, 
but  the  gas  shell,  which  they  could  deliver  anywhere,  with  great 
accuracy. 

Well,  we  fought  through  there,  and  then  I'll  move  along  to 
the  Sois sons- Chateau  Thierry  fight.  We  were  taken  over  there  by 
these  little  Vietnamese,  who  had  these  little  tiny  French  trucks. 
They  would  hold  eight  Americans  and  two  Vietnamese,  a  driver  and 
his  companion.  Those  guys  would  go  through  shell  fire  and  gas 
and  everything  else,  you  know,  and  they'd  laugh!  They  were  a 
cheerful  bunch  of  characters.  They  didn't  give  a  darn  about  any 
thing.  If  they  could  drive  roughly  enough  so  that  one  of  us 
would  fall  off,  that  was  a  picnic  day!  So  we  became  very  fond  of 
the  Vietnamese.  So  they  took  us  as  far  as  the  forest  of  Cotteret, 
which  is  on  the  Verdun  side  of  Chateau  Thierry.  We  came  up  to 


Holton:  within  about  a  mile  of  this— a  mile  and  a  half  of  this,  along 

about  dusk,  and  we  went  into  the  forest.  We  didn't  lose  too  many 
troops  on  the  way  in.  But  that  night,  of  course,  they  shelled 
the  forest,  and  the  next  day  we  went  out  of  there.  There  we  ran 
into  what  had  been  the  worst  place.  The  English  were  on  the 
other  side.  But  I  never  did  have  anything  to  do  with  the  English 
except  to  see  one  or  two  of  them  back  in  the  reserves.  No  fight 
ing.  On  our  left  side,  was  the  French  Foreign  Legion,  and  there 
are  not  better  fighters  in  the  world  than  they  are.  And  more 
ruthless  than  they  were.  They  had  all  kinds  of  people  in  it, 
you  know.  They  had  guys  from  Algiers,  and  everything  else.  But 
of  course  they  were  mostly  French. 

Then  on  the  other  side  of  them  was  a  very  famous  French 
cavalry  outfit,  in  the  forest.  We  were  strung  out  along  the 
right.  Well,  it  took  us  four  days  of  fighting  to—and  the  French 
didn't  move  at  that  time,  because  what  we  had  to  do  was  to  swing 
around  this  way,  and  they  had  to  hold  that  until  we  got  where  we 
were  practically  parallel,  and  then  we  were  going  to  make  a  joint 
major  drive  toward  Soissons. 

Morris:  On  through  the  forest? 

Holton:  On  through.  And  we  would  all  go,  the  whole  business.  Of  course 
the  Americans  had  dug  caves  and  brought  out  these  big  navy  artil 
lery.  That  was  the  heaviest  artillery  we  had.  The  rest  of  our 
artillery  was  small-bored. 

Well,  anyway,  we  ran  into  everything.  The  first  time  that 
their  airplanes  ever  attacked  us,  we  had  a  very  good  view—my 
platoon  had  a  very  good  view.  We  saw  this  guy  making  passes  at 
us,  you  know,  a  single-seated  plane,  and  he  kept  getting  lower  and 
lower.  So  I  said,  "Well,  let's  just  get  ready  for  him,  and  just 
sit  here  and  let  him  come."  So  he  comes  down  like  this, you  know, 
and  he  gets  down  about  a  hundred  yards  from  us,  and  we  all  hadn't 
had  it,  so  he  just  keeps  on  coming.  The  plane  hits  the  ground, 
blows  up,  and  the  guy's  not  very  happy.  He's  not  very  alive  either! 

Morris :  Good  heavens . 

Holton:  Anyway  we  took  a  lot  of  casualties,  and  we  took  the  hillside  which 
we  were  supposed  to,  and  stayed  on  this  side,  on  the  reverse  slope. 
And  on  the  other  side,  we  will  make  it  tomorrow.  So  I  was  lying 
up  near  the  top  of  the  thing — I  might  say  that  at  that  time  we  had 
lost  our  colonel,  Hamilton  Smith.  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  had  been 
wounded  a  second  time  in  the  same  fight  and  taken  out.  He  was 
back  again  in  about  three  weeks,  but  he  was  out.  There  was  one 
captain,  there  was  one  first  sergeant,  and  there  was  me.  I  was  a 
sergeant.  And  we  were  all  there  was  in  the  way  of  guys  to  lead 
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Holton:  anybody.  There  were  a  lot  of  the  men  in  the  outfit  that  knew  how 
to  fight,  and  some  of  them  had  been  old  regulars.  Actually  what 
we  did,  was  to  form  small  fighting  groups  and  whoever  led  it  led 
it.  I  mean,  rank  was  nothing.  I  saw  buck  privates  lead  twenty- 
five  guys  into  action  because  they  were  going .  That's  what  I  did. 
Of  course  I  was  an  acting  sergeant  at  that  time.  We  cleaned  out 
quite  a  few  machine  gun  nests  and  got  right  up  on  the  hill.  This 
was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  sight  I  never  will 
f  brget . 

This  French  colonel  was  up  there.  He'd  been  shot  and  he'd 
been  bandaged  up,  and  there  were  lots  of  other  guys  dead  and 
wounded,  various  degrees  of  wounds.  Our  ambulance  corps  men  had 
pretty  well  taken  ours  back.  They'd  send  men  up,  and  stretcher 
bearers  to  take  them  back  to  the  ambulances .  And  then  we  were 
strung  out  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  hill,  so  they  would  have  a 
hell  of  a  time  hitting  us,  because  they  had  this  whole  mountain 
to  come  over  and  getting  indirect  fire  is  almost  impossible  at 
that  angle.  They  haven't  the  distance.  They'd  hit  a  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  us,  but  they  couldn't  hit  us. 

Well,  in  the  forest  of  Cotteret  were  all  these  French  cavalry. 
And  all  this  barbed  wire  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  the  French 
Foreign  Legion.  And  all  of  a  sudden,  the  French  cavalry  started 
coming  out  of  the  forest  of  Cotteret.  And  here  were  these  three 
lines  of  Germans,  and  barbed  wire  all  over  hell's  half  acre.  And 
trenches.  And  this  Frenchman  spoke  a  little  English,  and  I  spoke 
a  little  French  fairly  well,  at  that  tiae.  I  said,  "Oh,  they're 
not  going  to  do  that!"  He  said,  "My  God.  Mon  dieu!"  Well,  the 
front  line  rode  right  into  the  barbed  wire,  and  tried  to  jump  over 
it,  and  in  fifteen  seconds,  it  seemed  to  me  like,  the  horses  and 
the  men  and  everything  else  were  impaled  on  the  barbed  wire,  and 
on  the  German  bayonets.  Then  of  course  they  came  back.  Five  min 
utes  later,  they  came  again.  They  tried  three  times,  to  ride  those 
darned  Germans  down,  through  that  barbed  wire,  and  they  practically 
lost  everything.  And  they  never  got  anyplace.  That  was  the  crime. 
They  never  got  anyplace. 

Well,  that  night,  about  six  o'clock,  we  were  ordered  over. 
We  went  down  that  hill,  on  the  other  side  of  the  slope.  It  was  a 
pretty  steep  hill.  We  went  down  it  so  fast,  about  half  of  us 
fell  about  four  times  getting  down  it.  You  see,  we  didn't  want  to 
be  on  that  ridge. 

Down  below  we  could  see  the  German  artillery  pointing  right 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  We  were  on  top  of  their  artillery  so  fast, 
that  they  only  fired  about  four  shots  off  of  their  whole  batteries 
of  artillery.  I  don't  know  how  much  they  got;  we  ourselves  got  up 
to  four  batteries,  and  put  them  out  of  commission.  And  got  away 
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Holton:  from  that  darned  place  and  out  into  the  wheat  fields  again, 
camped  there  that  night. 


And 


While  we  were  out  there,  we  heard  that  there  was  a  tremendous 
German  medical  headquarters  in  that  area.  And  so  some  of  the 
engineers  that  were  attached  to  us  went  back  up  and  looked  to  see 
if  they  could  find  any  sign  of  where  it  could  be.  You  know,  a  big 
encanpaent  underneath.  Well,  they  found  it,  and  the  next  day— I 
don't  know  what  outfit  did  it,  because  we  nent  ahead— but  anyway, 
they  blew  the  darned  thing  open,  and  in  there  was  a  whole  regiment, 
a  medical  corps  regiment,  with  generals  and  everything  else.  They 
captured  the  whole  confounded  business.  ThaVtfas  their  forward  base 
hospital,  that  was  their  operating  room,  the  whole  darned  thing. 

Well,  anyway,  we  went  on  ahead,  and  by  that  time,  we  were 
really  getting  crucified.  We  were  approaching  the  railroad  tracks 
at  Soissons.  By  that  time  I  don't  know  how  many  men  I  had.  I  had 
at  least  a  battalion  of  men.  We  were  scattered  all  over  God's 
creation. 

Morris:  And  you  were  their  leader? 

Holton:  You  see,  they  weren't  all  reporting  to  me,  but  we  were  getting  the 
fire  from  the  left,  and  I  was  on  the  extreme  left.  They  were  bring 
ing  me  support,  see.  Nobody  knew  anybody's  rank  or  gave  a  damn. 
If  you  were  leading  them,  well,  all  right.  Well,  another  kid  and 
I,  who  had  been  together  all  the  time — I  met  him  after  I  got  into 
France.  He  was  a  much  bigger  and  a  very  well- trained,  regular  army 
guy,  worth  five  of  me.  But  anyway,  we  had  to  stop  that  fire,  from 
their  farthest  left.  It  was  coming  right  down  like  that,  right  at 
everybody.  And  those  doggone  poppies  growing  up,  and  grass.  You 
couldn't  see  anything.  And  the  gas  would  be  in  there,  and  you 
couldn't  see  over  the  wheat  growing  there.  And  you'd  sweat,  and 
you'd  take  off  your  gas  mask— 

Well,  anyhow  we  came  around  the  end  of  that  confounded  thing, 
the  two  of  us,  and  we  didn't  quite  realize  what  we  were  getting 
into,  because  there  were  about  nine  or  ten  machine  guns  in  that 
confounded  thing.  Well,  we  fired  into  it.  I  never  knew  what  hap 
pened  to  my  friend,  because  I  never  saw  him  again.  I  heard  he  was 
killed,  but  I  never  saw  him.  I  rolled  down  the  hill.  I  was  still 
conscious,  and  I  rolled  down  the  hill  quite  a  ways.  I  don't  know. 
But  anyway,  the  gentle  rolling  ground  ended,  and  I  dropped  off  of 
it  onto  a  little  ledge,  which  I  guess  was  as  wide  as  from  here  to 
the  wall.  Well,  I  can  remember  looking  at  my  hands,  and  they 
didn't  look  very  good.  And  my  leg  didn't  look  too  good.  I  had  a 
first  aid  kit,  and  it  had  iodine  in  it.  That  was  all  that  was  in 
it.  There  were  a  few  bandages.  But  it  had  iodine.   And  I  was 
conscious  long  enough  to  take  the  iodine  bottle  and  hit  it — 
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Morris:  And  pour  it  over  the  wound? 


Wounded  in  Action 


Holton •   Yes.  I  couldn't  open  it,  but  there  were  lots  of  rocks,  and  I  just 
smashed  it,  and  poured  it  over  my  hands,  and  over  my  side  down 
here.  That  was  the  last  I  knew  for  quite  a  long  time.  So  the 
fellows  went  on,  the  war  went  past  me,  and  they  took  Soissons,  and 
then  joined  up  with  the  British  and  started  the  sweep  around  the 
other  way  to  Verdun  again.  That  was  the  end  of  the  Marne. 

I  never  knew  anything  more  until — I  guess  it  vas  about  two  or 
three  days  later.  I  woke  up  in  the  first  aid  station.  There  was 
some  medical  group  there  and  I  remember  a  chaplain  coining  over  and 
taking  a  look  at  me,  and  they  were  shaking  their  heads.  I  hadn't 
had  anything  to  eat,  and  I  wasn't  very  hungry,  but  they  gave  me  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  something,  I  ate  something.  And  they  bandaged 
me  up  and  they  put  me  in  an  ambulance  and  sent  me  down  to  a  French 
hospital  at  Beauvais.  I  have  a  story  about  Beauvais,  which  really 
is  a  good  one.  Not  about  me. 

When  we  got  in  there,  they  took  us  down  and  put  us  in  the 
basement  of  the  place.  Anyway  it  looked  like  the  basement  to  me. 
I  never  saw  it  again,  after  a  few  minutes.  They  had  signs  in 
French,  which  I  could  read  quite  well — "Don't  feed  anybody  that's 
going  to  be  operated  on!"  You  know.  Don't  give  them  any  food  if 
they're  going  to  be  operated  on  in  another  few  minutes,  it's  not 
a  good  idea.  But  I  didn't  know  if  they  were  going  to  operate  on 
me. 

There  were  only  about  seven  Americans  in  there.  We  were  all 
wounded  very  badly,  and  so  they  came  along  and  they  cut  off  all 
our  clothes,  which  I  could  understand.  I'd  cut  the  clothes  off  if 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  They  smelled  like  hell  and  they'd 
been  on  a  long  time  and  they  weren't  the  kind  of  clothes  you'd 
wear  in  among  nurses!  So  they  cut  them  all  off.  But  the  next 
thing  I  knew,  they  were  cutting  my  dog  tags  off.  And  the  other 
guys'  dog  tags  off  and  throwing  them  in  with  the  clothes. 

Morris:  Oh,  good  heavens. 

Holton:  And  I  protested,  and  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  good  it  did  me.  It  didn't 
do  me  any  good.  So  they  gave  me  a  great  big  meal.  And  I  was 
quite  hungry.  I  ate  quite  a  little  bit.  I  was  just  in  the  midst 
of  enjoying  the  meal  when  they  took  me  out  and  they  took  me  up  to 
the  operating  room  and  washed  me  off  and  wheeled  me  in  on  an 
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Holton:  operating  table  and  strapped  me  down.  I  was  like  this  and  right 
over  there  about  where  that  picture  is,  they  were  in  the  process 
of  cutting  off  a  young  Frenchman's  leg.  He  was  on  the  table  and 
so  they  cut  his  leg  off.  I  watched  the  whole  operation.  I  thought 
it  was  quite  interesting.  In  my  normal  condition,  I  could  never 
have  taken  it.  [Laughter] 

Morris:  You  must  have  been  still  in  a  state  of  shock. 

Holton:  I  was  not  normal.  But  I  do  remember  the  operation,  and  I  remember 
also  the  thing  that  made  me  never  forget  it,  was  the  fact  that 
whatever  they  had  holding  him  down  so  they  could  operate  on  him, 
broke,  and  you  never  saw  such  a  scurry  of  troops  to  replace  it  as 
quick  as  possible  so  they  could  go  ahead  cutting  his  leg  off. 

Well,  anyway,  I  had  been  fed.  So  then  they  went  ahead  and 
did  the  operation.  I  guess  I  gave  them  a  good  time,  because  the 
food  came  up  any  which  way  it  could. 

Morris:   I  should  think  so,  with  the  anesthetic. 

Holton:  Well  it  did.  Everything.  I  was  really  sick,  and  they  had  a  ter 
rible  time.  I  never  knew  anything  more,  except  I  was  there  eight 
days,  and  then  they  put  me  on  the  train  for  the  Red  Cross  hospital 
in  Paris.  I  can  remember  only  one  thing  about  going  to  Paris,  and 
that  was  the  American  Red  Cross  train.  I  had  an  Iron  Cross  I'd 
picked  up  off  the  Germans,  and  I'd  picked  up  a  little  Bible,  a 
little  tiny  Bible  in  a  German  captain's  headquarters.  Inside  it 
was  the  name  of  a  French  lieutenant,  and  the  day  that  he  had  been 
baptized.  Then  there  was  the  name  of  a  German  captain  and  the  day 
he  had  been  confirmed.  I  got  it,  and  I  was  going  to  put  my  name 
on  it,  you  know.  So  I  had  that  in  this  little  bag.  And  I  had  a 
little  over  $25  in  money. 

When  I  got  to  Dijon  (I  was  never  conscious  in  Paris)  I  didn't 
have  a  cent.  It  was  very  common  for  the  people  who  ran  the  Red 
Cross  trains  at  that  time,  if  you  had  anything  of  value,  it  never 
got  to  you.  I  didn't  have  a  cent.  And  not  only  that,  I  didn't 
even  have  my  paybook.  It  was  gone.  I  went  nine  months  without 
money. 

Morris:   Good  heavens. 

Holton:   The  only  money  I  had  was  given  me  by  the  Red  Cross.  Then  when  I 
did  start  getting  money,  I  got  $lUOO  from  home.  I  didn't  get  any 
letters!  The  letters  never  caught  up.  I  never  knew  what  people 
ever  did,  and  they-- they  never  knew  I  was  alive. 
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Holton:  They  had  heard  from  the  war  department  that  I  had  been  killed  in 
action.  I'd  gotten  a  gold  star  at  the  Broadway  High  School. 

Morris:  They  had  heard  from  the  war  department  that  you-- 

Holton:  That  I'd  been  killed  in  action.  My  mother  and  father  were  notified. 
My  youngest  sister  said,  "I  don't  care  about  anybody.  He's  alive. 
He's  not  dead." 

Morris:  What  a  dreadful  experience  for  your  family. 

Holton:  Yes.  Well,  of  course  after  I  got  to  Dijon  I  was  conscious,  and  I 

started  letters  going  back,  so  this  lasted  about  a  month  and  a  half 
that  they  didn't  know  if  I  was  alive  or  not. 

Well,  anyway.  Here  are  just  two  or  three  things  about  that 
hospital  at  Dijon.  That  was  the  forward  base  hospital.  It  was  an 
old  French  hospital  and  the  Americans  had  taken  it,  and  other 
buildings .  We  had  a  lot  of  temporary  buildings  there  too.  A 
Colonel  Shilling,  as  I  remember,  was  in  charge  of  the  hospital. 
He  was  from  Seattle,  and  had  a  very  fine  reputation  there.  Just  a 
little  bit  about  this  hospital  situation.  I  was  unconscious  when 
I  came  into  the  hospital.  I  mean,  I  was  unconscious  when  I  left 
Beauvais.  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  being  put  someplace.  I 
never  got  conscious  till  I  got  back  to  Dijon.  I  wasn't  conscious 
when  they  wheeled  me  in  to  operate  on  me.  And  so- -I  don't  know 
how  long  it  was,  but  I  eventually  got  out  of  the  surgical  ward  and 
went  back  to  the  intensive  treatment  ward.  Because  I  had  gangrene. 
I  was  really  souped  up.  So  they  took  me  from  the  bed  back  to  the 
operating  room  again,  and  they  opened  my  hand  up. 

And  for  the  first  time  I  found  my  hand  in  this  condition.  I 
said,  "Well,  for  God's  sake,  did  you  fellows  take  this  finger  off 
here?"  They  said,  "Yes."  I  said,  "Wen  you're  a  fine  bunch  of 
such  and  such  and  so  and  so's."  I  said,  "You  never  asked  me  any 
thing  about  it!  They  said,  "We  just  took  it  off."  And  of  course 
I  can't  bend  any  of  these  fingers  now.  An  the  cords  are  cut. 
So  anyway,  that  was  the  first  time  I  knew  I  was  in  that  condition. 

So  this  was  their  main  surgical  ward  for  patients  who  were  in 
critical  condition,  and  I  was  in  critical  condition.  Not  because 
of  where  I  was  hit,  but  because  of  the  infection  and  the  length  of 
time  before  I  got  any  treatment.  I  confess  something  that  you 
would  suspect  from  a  Methodist  boy  who  had  been  raised  in  an  ordi 
nary  Methodist  community  and  had  never  seen  very  many  Jewish  people. 
I  didn't  like  them.  I  thought.  I  didn't  know  any,  I  mean  wen 
enough— oh  I  had  two  or  three  kids  who  were  Jewish  kids  that  I 
liked  very  much.  I  just  thought  the  Jewish  people  were  different, 
and  you  wouldn't  want  to  be  around  them.  Something  like  that.  It 
wasn't  a  real  feeling,  it  was  just  sort  of  an  attitude  you  get  out 
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Holton : 


of  the  atmosphere. 
I  was  raised  in. 


This  was  a  predominantly  Protestant  community 


Morris: 
Hblton : 


Morris : 
Holton : 

Morris : 
Holton : 


So  the  doctor  assigned  to  me— and  I'm  giving  you  an  exact 
description— he  came  around  to  look  at  me,  and  with  >»•**»  was  this 
colonel,  who  knew  my  family.  Or  they  knew  him  anyway,  whether 
he  knew  them  or  not. 

This  is  Colonel  Shilling. 

Yes.  My  aunt  knew  him.  I  don't  know  whether  he  knew  her.  In  any 
event  this  little  Jewish  guy  comes  around,  doctor,  he's  a  captain, 
and  he  has  on  an  enlisted  man's  uniform,  not  an  officer's.  And 
I'm  not  exaggerating- -the  seat  of  his  pants  hung  at  least  five 
inches  below  where  it  should  be.  There  was  nothing  that  fitted 
him.  He  didn't  give  a  damn.  He  was  clean  as  he  could  be,  but  he 
certainly  was  a  funny  looking  soldier.  He  wasn't  a  soldier.  He 
was  a  doctor.  So  he  said,  "Well,  I'm  Captain  Hoffman  and  I'm  go 
ing  to  be  your  doctor.  We're  going  to  get  you  out  of  this.  Don't 
you  worry.  You've  got  a  nasty  wound  and  you've  got  a  lot  of  infec 
tion."  There  was  another  officer  with  him,  a  medical  officer.  So 
he  said  to  the  other  officer,  "There's  still  a  chance."  That  thing 
was  up  to  here  you  know,  and  it  was  going  on  up  my  arm.  He  said, 
"We  haven't  got  it." 

So  for  about  five  or  six  days  they'd  come  around  and  finally 
they  came  around  with  a  medical  officer,  a  colonel,  and  two  or 
three  more  men.  And  they  looked  at  my  arm.  And  it  got  up  to  here. 
It  was  black- -They  talked  about  amputating  it,  but  Dr.  Hoffman 
would  say,  "Let's  wait  and  see  if  it  will  stop."  So  they  did,  and 
finally  the  infection  stopped  and  the  arm  healed  itself. 

And  the  reason  that  Dr.  Hoffman  insisted  was  there  was  this 
marine  in  the  hospital  at  the  same  time  and  they'd  wanted  to  ampu 
tate  him  because  he  was  so  badly  wounded,  but  Dr.  Hoffman  had  saved 
his  leg.  He  had  been  machine-gunned  from  the  hip  all  the  way  to 
just  below  the  ankle.  They  had  just  stitched  up  his  leg,  clear 
up  to  here. 

The  bullets  had  stitched  up  his  leg. 

Yes.  Twenty- one  bullets  had  gone  up  his  leg  just  like  somebody 
had  stood  him  against  the  wall  and  shot  him.  It  stopped  just 
about  there,  see,  at  the  top  of  the  leg  and  didn't  go  into  the— 

Before  it  got  to  the  joint. 

Yes,  that's  right.  And  it  was  slightly  infected.  Well,  this 
little  guy  Hoffman,  was  his  doctor. 
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Morris:  Was  the  marine's  doctor  too? 

Holton:  Yes,  he  was  the  marine's  doctor.  It  was  the  same  ward.  He  and  I 
became  good  friends.  We  lost  all  touch  with  each  other  a  long 
time  ago.  I  can't  even  remember  his  name  now.  Probably  Sarge, 
or  Corporal  or  something.  I  don't  know.  Anyway,  he  was  about 
ready  to  go,  and  I  was  there  for  quite  a  while  afterwards.  He'd 
been  there  for  two  and  a  half  months.  I  know  he  came  from 
Chicago. 

But  in  any  event,  the  doctors  had  gone  through  the  same  thing 
with  him  that  they  went  through  with  me.  When  I  saw  him,  this 
marine  had  crutches.  He  was  going  along  like  this.  He  had  gotten 
to  where  his  heel  was  about  that  high  above  the  ground,  but  he 
could  just  stand  on  his  toes.  And  they  were  still  working  on  him. 
My  wife  picked  up  an  American  Medical  Association  Journal  one  time, 
after  I  was  at  the  University  of  Washington,  and  it  was  about  this 
Dr.  Hoffman.  And  it  said  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  surgeons, 
the  finest  doctors,  in  the  United  States.  And  he  told  the  story  of 
the  marine  that  I  just  told  you. 

Morris:  Gangrene  was  the  real  hazard  of  the  wounds  in  the  First  World  War, 
wasn't  it? 

Holton:  Oh  yes.  Well,  you  see,  look  what  you  fought  in.  In  the  first 
place,  those  fields  had  been  fought  over,  and  fought  over,  and 
fought  over. 

Morris:  For  generations. 

Holton:  For  generations,  and — I'll  tell  you  this  too.   {laughing]  You'd 
go  back  behind  the  lines  and  you'd  get  de- loused,  first  thing 
you'd  do.  You'd  take  off  <n  your  clothes,  and  they  went  into  a 
laundry  with  terrific  heat  and  water  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Of  course  when  they  came  out,  there  was  no  lice  in  them,  but  my 
God,  you  should  see  them!  [Laughing  ]  Ihey  had  ten  thousand  wrinkles. 
They  looked  like  anything  but  what  a  human  being  would  wear,  you 
know.  And  so,  you'd  get  back  there,  and  you'd  have  four  or  five 
days  to  fool  around  and  that  type  of  thing.  Then  you'd  go  back  in 
the  lines  again. 

The  first  time  you  hit  the  trenches  the  bugs  started  in  again, 
because  the  place  was  alive  with  them.  It  had  been  fought  over 
for  generations,  and  the  bugs  were  there.  So  you'd  just  keep  on 
going  through  it. 

Morris:  What  did  they  have  in  the  way  of  medications?  We  didn't  have 
antibiotics  then.  What  did  they  use  for  disinfectant? 
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Holton : 


Well,  the  soldiers  used  iodine,  in  their  kits,  you  know.  That's 
all  we  had.  I  really  don't  know  what  they  were  using.  At  the 
tiae  I  wasn't  interested,  and  I  really  don't  know. 

Oh,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  about  the  nurse  at  Beauvais.  We're 
not  sure,  at  this  minute,  whether  she  was  the  woman  or  not.  But 
they  had  a  wonderful  hospital.  This  Beauvais  Hospital  is  a  won 
derful  hospital  now.  That's  the  municipal  hospital  for  the  town. 
And  I've  seen  it  since  the  war. 


This  nurse  was  the  only  one  who  could  write  English.  She  was 
the  one  that  wrote  the  letters  for  m*.  And  she  was  the  one  that  I 
remember.  She  did  this  for  all  the  American  boys.  I  remember  one 
other  thing  that  happened  there  very  well.  You  remember  that 
famous  one-armed  French  general  who  lost  his  left  arm  at  Verdun? 
He  was  one  of  the  great  heroes  of  the  war.  He  came  through  the 
ward  where  I  was,  and  he  had  a  guy  behind  him  with  a  basket.  It 
was  full  of  Croix  de  Querres.  So  he  would  stop  at  a  cot,  and  he 
would  say,  "Where  are  you  wounded?"  in  atrocious  English.  "How 
are  you  feeling?"  Then  he'd  say  to  the  guy,  "Well,  you  give  him 
a--"  you  know.  Motioned,  and  he'd  pin  a  Croix  de  Guerre  on  him. 
So  when  he  got  down  to  me,  he  said  to  me,  "What  is  your  name?"  And 
I  told  him.  And  he  said,  "How  old  are  you?"  I  said,  "I'm  nine 
teen  years  old."  He  said,  "You're  a  goddamned  liar."  And  walked 
right  on.  I  never  got  a  Croix  de  Guerre! 

Morris:  I'll  be  darned! 

Holton:  Well,  anyway,  later,  when  I  was  director  of  the  Youth  Authority, 
the  personnel  officer  had  assigned  a  very  attractive  young  woman 
about  twenty- two  or  twenty- three  years  old  to  Heman  Stark 's 
department  as  a  secretary.  She  came  very  highly  recommended.  She 
came  from  a  little  town  in  California,  lone,  not  very  far  from 
Jackson — she's  now  secretary  to  Allen  Breed,  director  of  the  Youth 
Authority.  She  was  Heman  Stark 's  secretary,  top  secretary,  and 
she  was  top  secretary  to  the  controller,  and  came  back  to  the  Youth 
Authority,  because  she  liked  the  Youth  Authority  better.  She's 
Breed's  secretary  now.  She's  a  beautiful  girl.  I'm  very,  very 
fond  of  her. 

Her  mother  was  a  nurse  at  Beauvais.  And  her  mother  isn't 
sure,  but  she  thinks  she  was  my  nurse. 

Morris:  Oh  my-1  And  wrote  those  letters  for  you  all  those  years  ago. 

Holton:  Yes.  So  my  wife  and  I  went  back  to  Beauvais,  and  we  took  this 

French  girl,  who  drove  us  back  out  there.  Of  course  it  still  is  a 
major  hospital  for  that  whole  area.  We're  not  sure  because  she 
had  lots  of  Americans,  but  I  said,  "Well,  let's  pretend  it's  true, 
anyway!" 
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Morris : 
Hoi ton : 

Morris: 
Holton : 

Morris : 
Holton : 


Morris : 
Holton: 


I  should  think  so.  Does  she  remember  being  the  only  one  around 
who  could  read  and  write  English? 

Well,  she  said  there  were  one  or  two  others  who  could  read  it. 
Die  only  thing  that  she's  not  sure  about— she's  not  sure  whether 
that  was  the  week  she  was  transferred  out  of  Beauvais  or — 

I  would  be  with  you.  It  would  be  nice  to  think  she  was. 

She  married  an  American  soldier  over  there,  and  they  lived  in 
Jackson. 


Stranger  things  have  happened,  certainly, 
and  -- 


So  you  came  back  then, 


Well,  no.  I  stayed,  you  see;  the  war  was  still  on.  I  think  you'd 
be^interested  in  this  story.  I  went  on  back—they  moved  me  from 
one  hospital  to  another.  Back,  you  know— to  get  the  ones  who 
needed  immediate  care  quickly.  And  so  I  finally  ended  up  at 
Chateauroux,  which  is  away  down  south,  as  you  may  know.  I  don't 
know,  I  was  there  about  three  or  four  days.  Here  was  a  place  where 
the  people  had  been  wounded  badly  enough  so  you  had  to  make  a 
decision,  whether  you  kept  them  in  France,  or  sent  them  home  to 
the  United  States.  Was  there  anything  they  could  do  in  France  that 
was  worth  keeping  them  there  for,  or  did  you  want  to  get  them  out 
of  there  so  they  wouldn't  be  a  burden  on  anything  that  the  people 
in  France  needed. 

So,  I  didn't  want  to  come  home  while  the  war  was  on,  at  all. 
In  the  first  place,  I  fully  intended  to  get  back  to  the  trenches, 
the  First  Division.  I  had  every  intention  in  the  world  of  going 
back  there.  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  back — 

Were  your  wounds  healed? 

Oh  yes.  I  was  all  right.  I  mean,  I  wasn't  like  I  am  now,  of  course, 
they  were  raw,  and  they  didn't  look  very  good.  They  don't  look  very 
good  now,  but  they  were  really  ugly  looking  at  that  time.  The  scars 
were  there.  But  anyway,  one  afternoon,  the  orderly  came  up  to  me 
and  said,  "There's  a  Major  Whiting  that1****  to  see  you.  Come  with 
me."  So  I  went  to  see  Major  Whiting.  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
Major  Whiting.  At  any  rate,  Major  Whiting  had  been  sent  to  this 
depot  where  they  decided  what  to  do  with  these  characters  that  had 
been  wounded.  Some  of  them  had  been  injured  in  other  ways.  They 
had  people  who  were  either  going  to  be  sent  home,  or  used  in  some 
other  capacity,  or  whatever  they  were  going  to  do  with  them,  or 
sent  back  to  the  lines. 


Central  Records  Office 


Holton:  So  he  talked  to  me  for  a  while,  and  he  said,  "Let  me  ask  you  a 

question.  You  know  we're  establishing  a  central  records  office  in 
Bourges,  and  we've  got  to  do  it,  because  we  have  no  place  now 
where  we  can  really  tell  where  the  hell  anybody  is.  So  we're  go 
ing  to  establish  a  big  central  records  office  which  will  identify 
every  American  in  France.  For  example,  we  know  we've  got  28,000 
railroad  men  who  enlisted,  and  they  can't  run  the  trains  in  the 
United  States.  There's  28,000,  and  God  knows  where  they  are.  We 
know  there's  one  whole  platoon  of  them  working,  cutting  wood,  but 
we  don't  know  where  the  rest  of  them  are."  And  so  forth  and  so 
on.  There  were  three  people  who  knew  how  to  splice  the  Atlantic 
cable  at  that  time.  And  two  of  them  were  in  France,  and  nobody 
knew  where  the  hell  they  were.  They  found  one  of  them  in  the 
quartermaster  corps  someplace.  They  never  did  find  the  other  one. 

Morris:  Isn't  that  terrible. 

Holton:  And  then  the  railroad  engineers.  Thirty  thousand  of  them  scattered 
all  over  hell's  half  acre.  They  couldn't  move  the  trains,  practi 
cally.  Next  day  he  interviewed  me  again,  and  he  turned  to  the 
first  sergeant  and  said,  "Row  you  get  the  transportation  and  send 
him  down  to  Bourges."  They  had  a  nucleus  of  men  down  there  al 
ready.  Fellows  had  been  working  down  there  to  set  up  barracks. 
We  were  taking  over  the  headquarters  of  the  French  cavalry.  They 
took  over  three  buildings.  That  was  all  they  had.  They  now  have 
eighteen. .  I  saw  them  six  months  ago.  Those  were  four  stories 
high.  These  are  eighteen  or  twenty  stories  high.  Near  Bourges. 

So  anyway,  I  went  down  there  to  form  the  central  records  office 
battalion.  As  I  say,  at  that  time  I  was  a  sergeant.  I'd  been 
there  about  two  or  three  weeks  when  I  got  a  call  to  report  to  a 
captain  who  was  in  one  of  the  headquarters  offices.  So  I  went  in 
there,  and  here  were  about  eighteen  or  twenty  people  sitting,  includ 
ing  the  great  man  with  General  Electric  at  that  time,  the  president 
of  General  Electric,  he  was  always  interested  in  personnel.  There 
were  three  or  four  major  generals,  British,  and  everything  else. 
What  they  were  doing  was  being  adapted  from  the  British  personnel 
office.  Frantic  effort  to  find  key  people  who  were  lost  in  the 
quartermaster  corps,  or  something  like  that,  see.  So  they  had  this 
top-notch  bunch  of  people  there.  And  they  had  picked  out,  like 
Whiting  did,  in  several  places,  a  number  of  people  they  wanted  to 
interview.  So,  all  occupations — that  were  important  in  the  army, 
the  armed  forces  (the  army,  basically,  because  the  navy  wasn't 
involved  in  it),  were  listed  and  put  in  categories  of  thirty- two. 
And  each,  with  the  exception  of  what  they  called  "rare  birds" — 
which  were  very  few,  and  they  were  stuck  on  the  bottom.  They 
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Holton:  wanted  to  see  if  you  could  give  them  the  category  when  they  gave 
you  the  number. 

I'll  Just  use  one  illustration.  A  carpenter  is  a  very  ordin 
ary  and  a  very  important  business.  Carpenter  was  "8"  on  this  chart. 
Mechanic  was  "22"  and  "22a"  was  automobile  mechanic.  That's  all  I 
need  to  tell  you.  That's  the  way  everything  was  done.  There  were 
about  eighty  different  classifications,  on  this  main  chart,  see. 

Well,  in  the  next  couple  of  days,  I  was  called  back,  with  a 
bunch  of  other  men,  about  forty  of  us.  We  were  told  to  sit  down, 
and  they  showed  these  charts  again.  "Now,"  they  said,  "tomorrow 
we  want  you  to  take  a  chart,  and  you're  going  to  come  back  here 
tomorrow."  And  he  said,  "We're  going  to  take  you,  as  many  as  can 
stand  up  against  the  wall,  and  we're  going  to  ask  you  questions. 
What  is  '22a'?  And  you  say,  'automobile  mechanic.'  You  say  what 
ever  it  is,  you  see,  like  that."  A  spelling  bee.  An  old- 
fashioned  spelling  bee. 

So  I  went  back  the  next  day,  and  a  group  had  been  in  ahead  of 
me.  I  went  in  in  the  afternoon.  So  there  were  about  fifteen  of 
us  standing  up  there.  So  they  asked  each  one  of  us  a  question,  and 
pretty  soon,  I  was  all  alone.  This  British  guy  was  kind  of  a  rough 
character- -they  asked  for  another  five  minutes,  and  I  answered  the 
quest ions- -then  he  said,  "How  long  can  you  answer  these  damned 
questions?"  I  said,  "Just  as  long  as  you  can  ask  them."  He  said, 
"You're  pretty  i^ertinent."  (Laughter!]  I  said,  "No,  I'm  not 
impertinent.  I  can  answer  any  questions  Just  as  damned  long  as 
you  can  sit  there  and  ask  them.  So  go  ahead  and  try  it."  So  they 
asked  me  questions  for  quite  a  while.  And  I  was  still  there. 

So  some  guy  said  to  me,  "Now,  tell  me  something.  What  trick 
have  you  got?"  I  said,  "I  don't  have  any  trick."  He  said,  "Well, 
how  in  the  hell  do  you  do  it?"  I  said,  "I  can  close  both  my  eyes, 
and  I  can  see  the  damned  words  Just  as  well  as  if  you  turned  me 
around  to  look  at  it."  It's  the  truth. 

Morris:  You  have  a  photographic  memory. 
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Hoi ton:  I  could  do  it  while  I  was  in  the  University  of  Washington,  but  I 
can't  do  it  now. 

Morris:  Isn't  that  interesting. 

Holton:  I  mean,  it's  no  value  to  me  in  certain  things.  You  take  something 
like  calculus,  something  like  that,  it  doesn't  do  me  any  good.  I 
don't  have  that  kind  of  mind  in  the  first  place.  I'm  not  inter 
ested!  I  don't  think  I  could  do  it.  This  is  an  awful  thing  to 
say,  to  admit  to — I  was  getting  war  compensation  for  wounds,  and  I 
got  the  ordinary  amount  that  they  give,  about  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  and  then  they  pay  for  your  books.  I  happened  to  be  in  love, 
you  know,  and  I  wanted  to  get  married.  And  we  did  get  married, 
while  I  was  in  my  sophomore  year  at  the  University,  my  wife  and  I 
were  married.  I'd  been  living  in  Kappa  Sig  house.  I  moved  out  of 
Kappa  Sig  house  and  we  got  a  little  apartment,  and  she  started 

school  too.  She  never  did  finish,  and  I  did. 

• 

But  they  cut  off  all- -this  guy  who  was  a  fraternity  brother  of 
mine,  incidentally,  cut  off  all  of  my  compensation,  and  I  guess  he 
should.  Because  for  five  months  out  of  the  year  I  got  paid  a 
hundred  dollars  for  playing  ice  hockey,  which  I  had  learned  in 
Canada.  We  had  a  semi-pro  league.  I  was  working  for  this  steam 
ship  company,  for  Robert  Dollar,  who  happened  to  like  me  because  I 
went  tip  and  asked  him  for  a  job  and  he  got  interested  in  me.  So  I 
went  down  and  worked  for  the  wharfinger  at  night.  So  I  was  making 
about  $250  a  month  on  the  side  when  I  went  to  the  University  of 
Washington.  And  I  did  my  studying  on  the  streetcars.   (Laughter] 

Morris:  That's  the  kind  of  energy  that  makes  the  rest  of  the  world  turn 
up  its  toes. 

Holton:  I  also  was  on  the  track  team,  but  I  didn't  do  so  well,  because  I 

never  made  a  letter.  I  made  the  track  team  every  year,  and  I  came 
in  second  once  or  twice.  There  was  a  kid  from  the  University  or 
California  who  was  the  best  miler  in  the  country.  And  I  had  been 


' 
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Holton:  a  good  miler  at  one  time.  In  high  school,  I  was  a  good  mller.  It 
was  one  of  my  favorite  races.  He  hadn't  been  in  the  army.  I  ran 
against  him  three  times,  and  he  beat  me  every  time,  exactly  the 
same.  I  knew  he  was  going  to  do  it,  and  there  wasn't  ad —  thing 
I  could  do  about  it.  He  wouldn't  lead,  yet  somebody  had  to  lead, 
and  nobody  wanted  to  get  ahead  of  him,  so  I  almost  had  to  get  in. 
And  then  he'd  Just  hang  back  about  three  feet  behind  me.  I  knew 
he  was  going  to  go  past  me  at  the  last  minute,  and  he  did  it  every 
single  race! 

Morris:  If  you  were  a  mile  specialist,  you  must  have  been  particularly 
interested  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  four-minute  mile  record  was 
broken. 

Holton:  Oh,  I'm  very  interested  in  track.  I  forgot  the  fellow's  name.  It 
was  on  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  now  I  can't  think  of  it. 

Morris:  Roger  Bannister. 

Holton:  Well,  I  thought  the  first  one  to  ever  break  it  was  an  American. 
He  may  have  been  English.  No,  you're  right. 

Morris:  And  then  right  after  that,  three  or  four  other  men  came  right  on 
his  heels. 

Holton:  Yes.  An  American  came  right  on  top  of  him.  That's  right.  You're 
right.  I  still  love  track.  Frank,  the  coach,  said  "What  the  hell 
do  you  think  you  are?  You  go  through  the  mud  in  the  trenches, 
with  your  legs  frozen,  actually  frozen,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
carrying  packs  and  all  that."  He  said,  "You  don't  come  back  the 
same  boy  you  w^nt,  you  know.  Not  that  you're  any  weaker,  but  you 
don't  have  the  spring  in  your  muscles." 

Morris:  Well,  you'd  been  wounded  in  the  side  too.  Did  that  have  any  effect 
on  your  leg? 

Holton:  No.  It  just  went  right  through  the  top  of  that  darned  thing. 
Didn't  hit  a  bone.  Didn't  bother  it. 

Morris:  What  did- you  study  on  the  streetcar,  in  between  all  those-- 

Holton:  Well,  I  was  taking  business  administration  and  personnel  admin 
istration,  basically.  Well,  I  would  take  the  textbooks  that  didn't 
require — I  mean,  I  didn't  take  books  where  you  had  to  take  a 
problem  and  work  it  out.  It  took  me  about  an  hour  to  get  to  the 
university.  I  had  to  change  streetcars  at  the  post  office  and 
then  go  on  down  to  the  docks.  I  had  sometimes  a  little  time  to 
read,  but  not  very  often.  I  didn't  like  to  read,  because  some 
thing  might  happen  while  I  was  reading,  and  I  wouldn't  be  able  to 
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Hoi ton:  detect  it  clear  down  at  the  end  of  the  dock  if  I  was  trying  to 
read.  So  I  didn't  read  at  the  dock. 

What  I  used  to  have  to  do  more  than  anything  else  was  wait 
down  there—back  in  the  days,  back  before  1900,  the  purser  paid 
off  the  sailors  on  a  boat.  Well,  a  great  many  steamships  would 
hire  you  as  a  sailor.  And  they'd  say,  "Now  look.  This  says  you 
will  get  $18  a  month  as  a  seaman.  Do  you  want  a  job?"  "I've  got 
to  have  a  job."  "All  right.  You'll  get  paid  $9,  but  you  sign 
the  book  that  says  you  got  $18."  And  in  1898,  they  passed  a 
Seaman's  Act,  and  the  only  person  that  can  pay  off  an  American 
seaman  is  the  representative  of  the  United  States  government  at 
that  point,  that  controls  shipping.  They  have  a  man  aboard  every 
ship  of  any  significance.  And  they  pay  off  the  crew. 

What  we  used  to  do,  when  I  was  with  them,  we  would  get  the 
money.  Say,  the  ship  was  coming  in  from  Alaska  at  2:00  in  the 
morning,  the  wharfinger — we  had  armed  guards  around — would  get 
the  money  from  the  bank,  and  it  would  be  counted  up  in  denomina 
tions  so  they  could  pay  them  easily.  In  other  words,  so  many  $5 
bills,  $1  bills,  fifty-cent  pieces,  quarters,  pennies,  whatever  it 
was  you  had.  So  you  had  so  many  able  seamen,  you  had  so  much  of 
this,  and  on  down  the  line.  Well,  we  had  to  be  there  to  open  the 
safe  and  take  the  money  out  there  any  time,  day  or  night,  the  dog 
gone  boat  came  in. 

Morris:  So  you  were  the  government  representative? 

Holton:  No,  I  was  the  ship's  representative. 

Morris:  But  there  had  to  be  a  government  agent  there  too? 

Holton:  The  government  agent  got  aboard  the  ship,  and  two  men  from  the 
company  took  the  money  aboard. 

Morris:  And  the  government  man  on  board  saw  to  it  that  each  man  got  paid 
properly. 

Holton:  Each  man  got  paid  properly.  I  only  did  that  for  a  little  while. 
I  think  through  Robert  Dollar,  although  he  never  told  me.  I  only 
saw  the  man  two  or  three  times.  I  went  to  ask  him  for  a  Job,  and 
that's  what  I  got.  But,  I  Just  thought  he'd  be  a  good  guy  to  ask. 

Morris:  Yes.  I  connect  Robert  Dollar  with  San  Francisco? 

Holton:  That's  right.  But  he  had  offices  in  Seattle  too.  There  was  a 

Robert  Dollar,  Jr.,  too.  I'm  not  sure  which  Robert  Dollar  it  was. 


The  Robert  Dollar  I  went  to  at  the  time  was  in  Seattle, 
he  was  there  all  the  time  or  not  I  don't  know. 


Whether 
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Holton:  Well,  anyway  I  got  the  Job.  It  was  very  interesting.  I  saw  a 
boat  being  unloaded,  the  big  steel  crane  unloading  these  paper 
rolls,  and  the  doggone  stuff  weighs  like  the  devil,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  pounds  of  it.  It  slides  down  at  an  angle  to 
where  it's  stacked,  you  see,  but  if  it  ever  gets  away,  why,  it 
would  go  clear  through  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The  thing  I  mean, 
there  was  nothing  to  stop  it.  I  was  down  there  one  night  and  the 
darn  chain  broke,  and  it  whipped  across  the  dock  and  Just  cut  a 
guy  right  in  two  in  the  middle,  clear  at  the  other  end  of  the 
dock. 

Morris:  Isn't  that  incredible. 

Holton:  Oh,  one  other  thing  on  the  Robert  Dollar  business.  I  don't  know 

which  Robert  Dollar  it  was,  but  I  worked  for  the  steamship  company 
until  I  was  out  of  the  University  of  Washington.  By  that  time  I 
had  a  wife  and  a  baby,  and  not  very  much  money.  I  was  planning  to 
come  down  and  live  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  for  two  reasons.  My 
parents  were  down  here,  and  my  dad  wasn't  well.  And  I  wanted  to 
get  a  chance  to  go  to  the  University  of  Southern  California  and 
get  some  more  education.  I  went  down  to  get  my  tickets  to  get 
aboard  the  biggest  boat  that  was  sailing  down  the  coast  at  the 
time — it  later  became  the  flagship  of  the  fleet,  the  fastest  boat 
in  the  country.  I  started  to  pay  for  the  tickets.  "You  don't  owe 
anything."  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  He  said,  "The  Dollar 
Steamship  Company's  sending  you  to  Los  Angeles,  with  all  your 
furniture  and  everything.  You're  paid.  You  don't  owe  anything." 

So  I  asked  for  accommodations,  and  they  took  us  up  to  the  "B" 
suite,  and  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.  and  his  wife— bride,  I  think 
it  was,  had  "A"  suite.  We  had  "B"  and  they  had  "A"  suite.  Maxine 
had  a  three-months-old  baby,  and  we  had  a  bed  as  big  as  that,  you 
know,  and  then  a  couch  and  a  suite  of  rooms.  She  had  such  luck  to 
be — and  I  mean  it  was  rough,  someplace  where  she  and  the  baby  could 
stay  in  the  bed- -  doggone— ! 

Morris:  And  not  roll  around! 

Holton:  Anyway,  I  don't  know  how  I  got  onto  all  that.  Oh,  I  had  wanted  to 
tell  you  one  other  thing.  It's  interesting  to  me.  We  had  a  course 
in  the  University  of  Washington,  there  were  no  textbooks,  and  you 
never  had  more  than  eight  or  nine  people  in  the  class.  "The  Theory 
of  Mathematics."  So  I  was  living  at  the  fraternity  house  in  my 
freshman  year,  working  and  playing  a  little  ice  hockey,  and  trying 
out  for  track,  and  a  few  of  those  other  things.  So  [laughing]  in 
between  semesters,  one  of  the  fellows  had  taken  this  course,  and 
he  said,  "I  bet  there's  not  a  tougher  class  in  the  world.  Out  of 
the  seven  of  us,  only  three  of  us  passed  it!"  And  he  says,  "That's 
a  new  par  for  the  course." 


Hoi ton: 


I  eaid,  "What  did  you  expect?" 
"You're  pretty  good  at  math." 


So  he  started  to  kid  me  and  said, 


Morris : 


Holton : 


Morris : 


Holton : 


"I  never  said  I  was  good  at  math,"  I  said,  "I  got  algebra 
and  trig.  That's  as  far  as  I  ever  went.  Trig  is  not  a  hard  sub 
ject  at  all.  Algebra  was  much  harder  for  me  than  trig."  And  it 
was.  In  fact,  I  wasn't  good  at  it.  I  never  liked  it  either.  In 
any  event  I  never  liked  the  subject. 

So  I  took  the  doggoned  course.  There  were  seven  people  that 
took  it.  The  professor  was  all  humped  over,  and  he  had  those 
thick,  thick  glasses,  and  he  spoke  very  quietly.  And  his  eyes 
sort  of  twinkled.  And  ,^he  said,  "Well,  I  see  seven  people  have 
enrolled.  That's  more  than  I  usually  teach.  I  usually  teach  five." 
He  said,  "That's  about  par  for  the  course.  Of  course  most  of  you 
won't  be  here  after  the  first  examination.  I  doubt  if  any  of  you 
are  here.  I  don't  give  examinations.  I  ask  three  questions.  I 
will  ask  you  one  question  a  third  of  the  way  through  the  quarter, 
and'  I'll  ask  you  another  one  two- thirds,  and  you'll  answer  all  three 
questions  on  the  day  of  the  final  exam.  And  that's  all  there  is 
to  it."  And  he  says,  "You  can  study  anything  you  want  to  study. 
You  can  bring  your  books  into  class.  I  don't  care  what  you  do. 
This  is  based  on  pure  reason,  you  just  have  to  figure  It  out." 

And  he  said,  "I'll  show  you  that  I'll  be  really  fair.  Two 
days  before  the  examination,  I  will  give  those  of  you  who  are 
still  here— I  will  give  you  the  last  question.  You  can  take  them  to 
your  fraternity  house,  you  can  ask  anybody  you  want  to."  And  he 
said,  "You  come  back  here  and  answer  them  all." 

So  it  was  hot  weather  in  Seattle  in  June  that  year.  We  had 
two-decker  bunks  that  we  could  put  outside,  I  mean  on  the  porches. 
So  I  was  occupying  the  upper  deck,  about  2:00  in  the  morning — I 
had  worked  out  the  first  two  questions.  And  the  third  question, 
I  had  tried  for  a  day  and  a  half.  I  mean  the  next  day  would  be 
the  third  day.  And  I  had  done  nothing  practically,  except  worry 
over  that  third  question.  And  I  could  not  get  it.  Along  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  woke  up — I  had  the  answer!  I  got 
down  and  wrote  it  up,  and  it  was  right. 

This  is  that  business  of  the  insight— the  pieces  suddenly  falling 
together . 

Just  like  that!  You  see,  I  never  stopped  working  on  the  question 
after  I  went  to  sleep.   (Laughing] 

So  this  was  not  a  numerical  type  of  a  question,  it  was  a  lot  more 
of  a  logical — 

Yes,  I  don't  know  what  you'd  use  to  compare.  Math  theory  is  the 
basic  theory  around  which  your—I  don't  know  what  math—there's 


Holt on:  algebra.  There  was  no  calculus  in  it,  because  I'd  never  taken 
calculus.  Geometry,  algebra,  arithmetic,  combinations,  I  guess. 

Morris:  So  you  were  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  course. 

Holt on:  Yes,  but — of  course  there  was  always  somebody  surviving  the 

course.  There  was  always  somebody  survived  it.  But  at  that 

time,  I  think  there  were  three  of  us  survived  it.  It's  never 
done  me  any  good! 

Morris:  Well,  should  we  move  down  to  California  then,  and  start  on  how 
you  got  interested  in  correctional  theory  and  practice? 

Holton:  Yes,  well,  it  was  like  a  lot  of  other  things  I  suppose  in  life. 
I  came  down  here  because  my  father  had  been  almost  killed  in  an 
accident.  He  and  my  mother  were  living  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Dad 
was  in  with  a  partner  in  building  and  real  estate  at  that  time. 

Morris:  With  Mr.  Lavender  again? 

Holton:  With  Mr.  Lavender  again,  and  another  man  who  was  with  them  for 
quite  a  while.  He's  been  dead  for  years,  and  I  never  knew  him 
too  well.  And  then  Maxine's  sister  was  down  here,  my  wife's 
sister  was  down  here,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  her.  There  was  no 
relative  left  in  Seattle,  and  Maxine  was  lonesome.  Of  course  she 
was  fine  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  university,  but  after  I  was 
graduated,  then  the  question  was  what  we  were  going  to  do.  I  had 
to  get  a  job  someplace.  I  thought  the  chances  of  coming  down 
here  were  better. 

Morris:  Where  are  we  now?  1923-4? 

Holton:  192U,  I  came  down.  So,  Dad  and  this  fellow — Lehman,  his  name  was, 
and  Lavender  had  bought  up  a  couple  of  subdivisions  and  sold  them, 
and  made  fairly  good  money.  In  fact,  they  sold  them  out,  all  that 
was  left  was  the  re -sales.  But  Dad  wanted  somebody  to  sort  of  go 
and  be  in  the  office  there,  and  keep  track  of  the  payments  and  this 
and  that  and  the  other.  I  didn't  like  it,  a  damned  bit.  So  after 
about  three  or  four  months,  Dad  was  all  right  again,  so  I  got  out 
of  the  real  estate  business — and  I  would  never  be  in  it  again 
either.  I  don't  like  any  part  of  it.  So  I  was  looking  for  a  job, 
and  my  sister — the  middle  sister — had  married  this  young  fellow 
who  was  working  for  the  Los  Angeles  Probation  Department.  So  we 
got  acquainted,  and  he  had  a  great  friend  by  the  name  of  Johnny 
Zuck,  who  also  was  working  for  the  probation  department.  So  I 
went  down  arid  met  them  and  went  over  to  court  with  them  and  got 
to  thinking  it  was  pretty  doggone  interesting.  So  I  went  up  to 
talk  to  the  probation  department— at  that  time  it  was  run  by  the 
department  of  charities. 


Holton:  algebra.  There  was  no  calculus  in  it,  because  I'd  never  taken 
calculus.  Geometry,  algebra,  arithmetic,  combinations,  I  guess. 

Morris:  So  you  were  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  course. 

Holton:  Yes,  but — of  course  there  was  always  somebody  surviving  the 

course.  There  was  always  somebody  survived  it.  But  at  that 

time,  I  think  there  were  three  of  us  survived  it.  It's  never 
done  me  any  good! 

Morris:  Well,  should  we  move  down  to  California  then,  and  start  on  bow 
you  got  interested  in  correctional  theory  and  practice? 

Holton:  Yes,  well,  it  was  like  a  lot  of  other  things  I  suppose  in  life. 
I  came  down  here  because  my  father  had  been  almost  killed  in  an 
accident.  He  and  my  mother  were  living  in  Los  Angeles,  and  Dad 
was  in  with  a  partner  in  building  and  real  estate  at  that  time. 

Morris:  With  Mr.  Lavender  again? 

Holton:  With  Mr.  Lavender  again,  and  another  man  who  was  with  them  for 
quite  a  while.  He's  been  dead  for  years,  and  I  never  knew  him 
too  well.  And  then  Maxine's  sister  was  down  here,  my  wife's 
sister  was  down  here,  and  she  was  very  fond  of  her.  There  was  no 
relative  left  in  Seattle,  and  Maxine  was  lonesome.  Of  course  she 
was  fine  as  long  as  we  were  in  the  university,  but  after  I  was 
graduated,  then  the  question  was  what  we  were  going  to  do.  I  had 
to  get  a  job  someplace.  I  thought  the  chances  of  coming  down 
here  were  better. 

Morris:  Where  are  we  now?  1923-4? 

Holton:  192^,  I  came  down.  So,  Dad  and  this  fellow — Lehman,  his  name  was, 
and  Lavender  had  bought  up  a  couple  of  subdivisions  and  sold  them, 
and  made  fairly  good  money.  In  fact,  they  sold  them  out,  all  that 
was  left  was  the  re -sales.  But  Dad  wanted  somebody  to  sort  of  go 
and  be  in  the  office  there,  and  keep  track  of  the  payments  and  this 
and  that  and  the  other.  I  didn't  like  it,  a  damned  bit.  So  after 
about  three  or  four  months,  Dad  was  all  right  again,  so  I  got  out 
of  the  real  estate  business — and  I  would  never  be  in  it  again 
either.  I  don't  like  any  part  of  it.  So  I  was  looking  for  a  job, 
and  my  sister — the  middle  sister — had  married  this  young  fellow 
who  was  working  for  the  Los  Angeles  Probation  Department.  So  we 
got  acquainted ,  and  he  had  a  great  friend  by  the  name  of  Johnny 
Zuck,  who  also  was  working  for  the  probation  department.  So  I 
went  down  arid  met  them  and  went  over  to  court  with  them  and  got 
to  thinking  it  was  pretty  doggone  interesting.  So  I  went  up  to 
talk  to  the  probation  department— at  that  time  it  was  run  by  the 
department  of  charities. 
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Joining  the  Department 


Morris:  Ah.  I  found  them  in  the  old  budgets,  and  I  wondered  what-- 

Holton:  Yes.  The  department  of  charities.  And  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Holland  who  had  been  superintendent  of  schools  in  Pasadena  was 
also  chief  probation  officer  of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  in 
other  words  as  a  branch  of  charities.  And  he  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  A  nice  guy,  but  he  didn't  amount  to  a  darn,  and  it  didn't 
amount  to  a  darn.  Only  had  about  a  hundred  people  in  it,  includ 
ing  the  clerks,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Prescott  ran  it.  He 
had  been  a  telephone  lineman,  and  he  had  had  an  eighth  grade 
education. 

And  a  young  man  who's  a  wonderful  human  being,  also  a  good 
man  in  his  job.  His  name  was  Haskell,  and  he  was  a  very  kindly 
man.  He  had  a  high  school  education.  The  other  guy  had  less  than 
an  eighth  grade  education.  Haskell  actually  was  the  man  who  more 
or  less  directed  the  small  staff,  probably  sixty  or  seventy  people. 
I  don't  know.  Under  a  hundred  anyway.  So  I  took  the  examination. 
Of  course  it  wasn't  very  hard.  Didn't  have  much  to  study.  So  I 
came  out  number  one.  All  it  required  was  a  high  school  education. 

Morris:  To  be  a  probation  officer? 

Holton:  To  be  a  probation  officer.  I  just  took  it  to  see  what  would 
happen.  After  I  took  the  examination,  I  was  called  in  to  see 
Mr.  Haskell.  And  I  say  he  was  a  very  kindly  man,  but  he  looked 
up  from  my  paper  and  he  said,  "For  God's  sake,  a  college  graduate. 
We  don't  want  any  of  you  so  and  so's — (He  didn't  say  "so  and  so's") 
— we  don't  want  any  of  you  characters  around  here."  He  said,  "You 
think  you  know  everything,  and  they  don't  teach  you  anything  in 
college  that's  any  good  to  us."  "Well,"  I  said,  "Disabuse  yourself, 
I  don't  know  anything  about  probation.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  courts.  I've  never  been  in  a  court.  I  didn't  know  there  was 
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Holton:  such  a  thing  as  probation,  until  I  heard  about  it  down  here.  I'm 
not  going  to  try  to  run  anybody  anyplace."  I  said,  "I  would  like 
to  see  what  you  do,  and  I  would  like  a  job  that  paid  a  little 
something  for  a  while,  so  I  can  get  settled,  then  I'll  get  the 
hell  out  of  here." 

Well.  I  got  the  job,  as  you  know.  A  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Scott,  Bob  Scott,  was  on  the  bench  at  that  time.  He  was  on  the 
bench  twice,  but  this  was  the  first  time.  He  was  on  the  bench 
twice,  but  this  was  the  first  time.  He  was  on  the  bench  when  I 
came  in.  Sam  Blake  was  the  next  one.  But  anyway,  Scott  was  about 
five  feet  tall,  and  he  was  baldheaded.  And  he  was  a  very  nice  guy 
to  meet  outside  the  courtroom.  But  in  the  courtroom,  he  was  God. 
I  mean,  you  couldn't  do  anything.  I  mean,  he'd  just  snap  your  head 
off,  Just  like  that. 

Morris:  Was  this  juvenile  court? 

Holton:  Juvenile  court.  At  that  time  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  adult 
courts  at  all.  Oh,  yes,  there  was  an  adult  probation  office,  but 
it  was  very,  very  small.  The  man  who  was  in  charge  of  juvenile 
actually  had  almost  nothing  to  do  with  the  man  who  was  in  charge 
of. 'adult.  They  didn't  have  any  municipal  court  services,  as  far 
as  I  know,  at  that  time.  They  w^ght  have  had.  I  don't  know. 
Anyway,  there  was  very  little  probation  service  for  adult,  and  no 
supervision  to  amount  to  anything.  There  was  no  supervision  in 
the  juvenile  division  to  amount  to  anything. 

Morris :  By  the  courts? 

Holton:  By  the  probation  officer.  When  the  kid  was  released,  they  didn't 
do  an  awful  lot.  They  didn't  have  an  awful  lot  to  do  with.  They 
hand't  developed  any  foster  homes,  there  were  no  private  institu 
tions  to  amount  to  anything  that  they  could  get  them  into.  They 
were  turned  loose  and  supervised  a  little  bit,  and  you  had  a 
school  report  and  a  police  report,  a  few  things  like  that.  Pretty 
elementary. 

Well,  anyway,  the  thing  sort  of  challenged  me,  and  I  was  given 
a  district  that  covered  practically  all  of  southwest  Los  Angeles, 
from  the  Negro  district  clear  out  to  Whittier  and  all,  in  through 
the  whole  area.  There  was  a  Mexican  district  out  there  by  Hicks 
Camp.  Incidentally,  that's  where  I  met  Mrs.  Nixon.  She  probably 
wouldn't  remember  now,  but  that's  the  only  time  I  met  Mrs.  Nixon, 
through  Hicks  Camp.  Later. 

I  found  these  Negroes  out  there,  and  the  Mexicans  out  through 
Whittier,  and  then  I  had  a  district  that  ran  (I  was  investigator) 
all  the  way  from  Glendale  clear  around  Pomona  and  back  to  central 
and  southwest  Los  Angeles. 


Morris:  Were  you  the  only  officer  for  that  area? 

Holton:  I  was  the  only  one  making  investigations.  There  were  people  who 
were  supervising  them  when  they  were  released.  That  didn't  last 
too  long.  But  in  any  event,  I  found  out  that  I  could  not  make 
these  investigations  at  all.  I  mean,  I  couldn't  do  it. 

Morris:  Riysically,  couldn't  cover — 

Holton:  Well,  I  couldn't  get  around.  The  kids  were  in  custody,  and 

they  were  assigned  to  another  officer,  at  least  the  first  hearing. 
I  might  get  them  after— in  the  hearing  before  the  court,  when 
the  case  was  held  over.  I  didn't  do  any  supervision.  There  were 
supervising  officers  that  supervised  after  they  got  out  on  pro 
bation.  But  I  quickly  found  that  I  couldn't  do  this  job  the  way 
it  had  been  done.  For  me  to  go  and  make  all  the  investigations  was 
Just  utterly  impossible — to  see  the  school  people  and  these  other 
people.  It  was  Just  utterly  impossible  to  do  a  satisfactory  Job. 

Morris:  To  your  own  standards? 

Holton:  That's  right.  I  didn't  have  any  one  else  to  make  the  standard. 
But  anyway  I  wasn't  pleased  with  it.  So,  the  Pomona  schools  had 
a  wonderful  superintendent,  and  a  wonderful  vice  principal  of  one 
Junior  high  school,  and  one  s.o.b.  in  charge  of  the  other  one. 
And  the  health  officer  was  a  wonderful  guy,  and  the  police  depart 
ment  was  fine.  They  had  one  or  two  small  private  agencies.  They 
were  hardly  ever  in  on  the  case,  but  we  used  to  call  them  when  we 
felt  it  was  necessary. 

So  I  went  out  one  time  and  the  superintendent  of  the  schools 
and  I  got  to  be  very  good  friends.  I  said,  "You  know,  I'd  like  to 
see  us  do  something  that  would  save  us  all  an  awful  lot  of  time.;' 
He  said,  "What?"  I  said,  "I  come  out  here  and  you  don't  know  I'm 
coming,  and  I  dash  up  to  see  you,  and  maybe  you're  here  and  maybe 
you're  not,  and  I  see  somebody  else  that  isn't  half  as  satisfac 
tory.  They're  not  interested  in  the  case.  And  then  I  see  all 
these  people.  I  said,  "Do  you  suppose  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  pick  a  time  with  the  other  people  in  this  district  that  I 
have  to  see?  Suppose  we  say  that  every  Friday  morning  at  9=00 
I  will  be  in  your  office  or  in  an  office  you  assign  here?  Or 
in  the  health  department  office?  Or  wherever  anybody  will  do  it. 
And  you  bring  in  all  the  cases.  I'll  send  you  a  list  of  the 
cases  I'm  interested  in  about  Wednesday,  and  then  you  other 
people  get  the  cases  youre  interested  in  me  doing  something  about. 
Or  us  doing  something  about.  And  we  can  go  through  the  whole 
business  in  about  an  hour's  time  and  really  get  the  information 
that  affects  us  aJDL" 


Holton:  Well,  we  did  it. 

Morris:  Bring  the  health  department  in,  all  these  departments  in— 

Holton:  Health  department,  police  department,  sheriff's  department,  the 
whole  business,  the  junior  high  school.  We  had  a  hard  time  get 
ting  one  guy  to  come,  but  he  finally  came  because  the  superin 
tendent  made  him.  But  it  worked.  So  I  started  doing  it  every 
where.  In  Pasadena  and  Glendale,  John  Burrows  Junior  High  School, 
the  senior  high  school,  the  whole  business.  I  never  had  any 
trouble  at  all.  But  this  way  we  all  got  together.  We  got  a 
much  better  referral  for  each  case  out  of  the  whole  thing. 

Morris:  So  this  was  a  first  try  at  coordination? 

Holton:  I  don't  know  anybody  else  that  ever  tried  it.  I  couldn't  cover 
that  district  and  stay  alive,  much  less  anything  else,  you  know. 
My  God,  I  was  working  sixty,  seventy  hours  a  week  as  it  was.  So 
anyway  that  came  in.  Judge  Sam  White  came  on  the  court,  and  he 
was  a  wonderful  judge.  Actually,  Scott  used  to  scare  people  to 
death.  He  sent  fewer  people  to  Preston  than  Blake  did.  But 
Blake  would  smile  at  them,  that  big  smile  of  his,  which  is  not 
put  on.  And  he  liked  the  kids,  but  he  used  to  think  an  awful 
lot  more  of  them  deserved  to  go  to  ftreston.  He  was  quite  fond 
of  Preston,  which  I  was  not,  and  still  am  not.  Although  it's  a 
very  different  school  now  by  far  than  it  was  then. 

Mr.  Prescott  was  still  my  boss.  And  he  was  a  very  fine  man. 
He'd  been  a  telephone  lineman.  Had  an  eighth  grade  education. 
He  was  one  of  the  nicest  fellows,  and  the  handsomest  man  I  ever 
saw.  He  had  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children.  So  one  day,  he 
called  me  in,  and  he  said,  "Karl,  are  you  doing  anything  espe 
cially  tomorrow  night?"  It  was  Thursday  night.  It  was  along 
about  June  or  July.  He  said,  "Would  you  like  to  come  down  to 
Newport  Beach?  I'll  leave  about  three  o'clock,  and  my  wife 
would  love  to  cook  dinner  for  you,  and  we'll  have  a  nice  swim  and 
we'll  come  back  in  the  morning  in  time  for  work."  I  said,  "Yes, 
I'll  call  my  wife  and  tell  her  what  I'm  going  to  do."  It  was 
courtesy,  you  know,  call  your  wife  and  let  her  know  you're  not 
coming  home. 

So  anyway,  we  went  down  there,  and  he  wasn't  very  talkative 
on  the  way  down.  We  had  a  nice  dinner.  I  liked  his  wife  and 
family.  Lovely  children.  We  had  a  nice  swim.  Nice  breakfast 
next  morning.  We  started  back,  and  we  got,  I  guess,  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  out  of  Orange  County,  He  pulled  off  to  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  said,  "I  want  to  ask  you  a  question."  I  said,  "What 
is  it?" 

"When  are  you  going  to  take  my  job?" 
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Holton : 


I  said,  "I'm  not  about  to  take  your  Job."  And  he  said,  "Well,  the 
hell  you're  not.  Everybody  knows  you're  running  the  department  now." 
I  said,  "I'm  not  running  the  department.  Anything  that's  new,  or 
anything  I  think  you  might  be  interested  in,  I  bring  in.  I  see 
you  every  day.  I  see  you  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and  I 
see  Mr.  Haskell  next.  That's  where  I  stand.  You  don't  ask  very 
much.  I  answer  anything  you  ask.  Are  you  unhappy  about  some 
thing?"  He  said,  "Ho,  I'm  not.  It's  the  other  way  around.  I'm 
afraid. " 

I  said,  "Of  what?" 


"You're  going  to  take  my  job  away  from  me.' 


I  said,  "Well,  I'm  not  going  to  take  your  job  away  from  you 
as  long  as  you  want  it!  Anybody  that  takes  your  Job  away  from 
you,  it  won't  be  anything  that  I  caused.  I've  never  Hade  a  com 
plaint  against  you  in  my  life." 

The  poor  guy  would  get  up  to  make  a  speech,  and  he  couldn't 
open  his  mouth.  Stammered,  petrified.  Well,  anyway,  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  two  years  later,  he  dropped  dead  of  a  heart 
attack. 


Morris:  Good  heavens. 


Studies  at  USC 


Holton:  I've  always  been  very  happy  that  we  had  such  a  nice  relationship 
all  the  way  through. 

Well,  in  the  meantime,  I  realized  that  I  had  to  do  something 
if  I  was  going  to  stay  in  this  field  to  find  out  what  probation  was 
all  about!  I  didn't  know  anybody  who  seemed  to  know,  so  I  started 
to  take  a  course  under  Earl  Young.  Did  you  ever  meet  Earl  Young? 

Morris :  No . 

Holton:  Well,  Earl  Young  was  a  living — microbe  or  something.  I  don't 
know  what  he  was.  He  wasn't  a  human  being.  I  don't  think  the 
guy  ever  had  a  thought.  He  had  a  degree  in  something,  but  he 
couldn't  impart  it  to  anybody.  He  wasn't  cruel,  he  was  just 
sort  of  dead.  {Laughter! 

Morris:  Oh  dear.  And  he  was  in — ? 


if? 


Holton:  He  was  in  the  school  of  sociology  at  USC.  Pauline  Young  was  there 
too.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  Pauline?  Well,  Pauline  Young  was  a 
human  dynamo. 

Morris:  Was  this  his  wife? 

Holton:  His  wife.  She  was  a  human  dynamo.  In  fact  she  wrote  a  book  that 
has  two  or  three  chapters  where  she  refers  to  me.  But  she  had 
done  some  work  in  Bakersfield  and  Stockton,  in  that  area.  I 
haven't  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time.  But  I  know  that  she  got 
interested  in  Juvenile  court  work  up  in  that  area.   Then  she 
got  on  at  USC,  and  she  and  her  husband  were  both  in  the  school  of 
sociology. 

Well,  I  learned  a  lot  from  her  about  people.  She  knew  a 
little  bit  about  report  writing,  although  not  a  great  deal.  But 
she  had  a  philosophy  of  court- child  relationships  that  had  a  lot 
to  it  that  was  appealing.  She  was  the  first  person— no,  I  had 
people  at  the  University  of  Washington  that  influenced  me  more  than 
this  woman  did  by  far.  But  it  wasn't  in  this  field. 

There  was  one  human  being  at  the  University  of  Washington  I 
never  will  forget,  and  that's  Stevenson  Smith,  psychologist.  And 
Dean  Miller,  head  of  the  school  of  public  administration.  They 
were  two  of  the  finest  teachers  I  ever  ran  across  any  place.  I 
still  think  so.  Miller  left  a  $15,000  job  at  the  University  of 
Washington  to  go  back  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  for 
$30,000.  And  then  he  went  on  from  there--!  think  then  he  went 
into  business.  He  was  fantastic. 

Morris:  Their  ideas  were  more  applicable  to  general  organization  and 
business  concepts? 

Holton:  You  mean  Miller?  Well,  Miller  was  strictly  a  business  administra 
tion,  public  administration  man.  Basically  business  and  public 
administration.  That's  what  he  taught.  He  was  great. 

Stevenson  Smith  was  a  character,  if  ever  there  was  one  in 
the  world.  He  was  a  terrific  psychologist.  Absent  minded!  He'd 
walk  in  and  he  didn't  know  whether  he  had  his  tie  tied  or  not. 
He  came  in  one  time  trailing  both  shoe  laces.  That  was  the  kind 
of  a  guy  he  was,  you  know.  He  would  pull  such  a  stunt  as  this. 

He  was  very,  very  shy.  Very  shy  particularly  with  girl 
students.  He  was  a  man  in  his  late  thirties.  Nice-looking  guy, 
too.  Good  sense  of  humor.  He  was  giving  his  lecture,  and  all 
of  a  sudden  he  stopped.  "I  want  to  do  something.  This  doesn't 
mean  a  thing!"  he  said.  "You  know,  I'm  a  kind  of  a  fool.  I  just 
want  to  try  something,  just  for  fun."  The  darned  class  had  three 


Holton:  hundred  some  odd  kids  in  it,  you  know.  Four  hundred  even.  So 
he  had  his  assistants  pass  out  a  piece  of  paper  to  each  one  of 
us.  Foolscap  thing,  on  which  were  about  forty  lines.  Gave  it 
out  to  us,  so  we  could  answer  it. 

Ihen  he  said,  "I  want  you  people — this  doesn't  mean  a  cock 
eyed  thing.  Well,  the  first  word  on  the  thing  is  'pig.'  You 
write  out  'pig.'   Then—they're  just  a  bunch  of  words."  And  he 
said,  "I'll  give  you  a  category.  The  first  category's  about 
animals,  so  you  just — " 

Morris:   think  animal"? 

Holton:  Yes.  It  wasn't  all  about  animals.  About  a  third  were  animals, 

and  there  was  a  lot  of  other  stuff.  I  started  to  write  the  thing 
out,  and  I  got  about  four  or  five  words  down,  and  I  thought,  you 
know,  this  guy's  being  cute.  Now,  we're  going  to  hear  from  this 
again.  I'll  bet  five  dollars  we're  going  to  have  to  do  the  same 
damned  thing  over.  So  I  puf'pig."  And  I  put,  "Some  pigs  are 
black. '  I  mean,  every  word  I  hooked  up  with  another.  So,  all  I 
had  to  remember  was  what  I  put  down  for  the  first  word.  And  I 
didn ' t  know  what  he  was  going  to  do ! 

We  never  heard  anything  for  a  long  time.  The  thing  was  be 
ing  given  at  Stanford,  it  was  being  given  at  the  University  of 
Chicago- -there  were  five  universities  that  gave  the  test  the  same 
day,  to  the  freshman  kids  in  the  university  taking  the  psychology 
course.  About  a  month  later,  he  said,  "Oh,  say,  you  remember 
that  test  I  gave  you?  It  didn't  mean  anything,  but,  you  know,  I 
can't  remember  what  I  had  on  that  test.  So  I'm  going  to  give  it 
over  again,  and  I  want  to  see  what  you  do  with  it  again.  I  want 
you  to  do  just  exactly  the  same  thing  that  you  did  before.  I 
just  don't  know  what  you  did,  but  I  want  you  to  do  the  same  thing 
that  you  did  before." 

So,  we  started  out,  and  I  thought,  "Well,  there's  cr_Ly  :r.e 
thing  that  we've  got  to  do.  We've  got  to  remember  vhat  v»  iii 
before.   So  I  just  hooked  them  all  together  again.  I  caiae  out 
second  in  the  United  States,  in  the  universities. 

Morris :   It  was  a  test  to  see  how  much  you  retained? 

Holton:  That's  all  it  was.  The  thing  was,  nobody  could  have  just  put  down 
fifty  words  and  remembered  them.  But  my  gimmick  was  to  tie  them 
together.  I  came  out  second.  That  was  it. 

I  don't  know  how  I  got  into  that. 
Morris:  We  started  with  Pauline  Young. 


Holton:  Well,  Pauline  Young  became  very  interested  in  me.  She  taught  me 
a  lot,  and  I  took  everything  she  had  to  offer.  Then  I  started 
going  on  with  other  people,  basically  at  USC,  because  I  could  get 
to  it  from  home  without  taking  very  long.  I  never  did  go  ahead 
and  actually  get  any  more  degrees,  although  I  tied  up  with  the 
school  of  social  welfare,  and  school  of  public  administration. 
Henry  Heine  and  I  became  very  good  friends. 

Morris:  Is  this  at  the  University — ? 

Holton:  University  of  Southern  California.  It  was  practically  all  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 


Beginnings  of  Change 


Holton:  Well,  anyway,  what  I  wanted  to  say  about  the  whole  thing  is  that 
some  people  began  to  want  to  make  changes.  Cliff  Amsden  came  in 
from  the  civil  service  commission.  And  then  there  was  Harry 
Schofield,  who  was  chief  administrative  officer  for  a  while.  And 
there  were  a  number  of  other  judges  who  were  very,  very  much 
interested  in  making  juvenile  probation — later  I  got  into  the  adult 
end  of  it  too,  but  at  that  time,  I  was  in  the  juvenile  department- - 
mean  something  more. 

The  board  of  supervisors  became  very,  very  much  interested 
in  it.  So  about  three  weeks  after  the  time  I  was  talking  about — 
with  Prescott,  down  at  the  beach,  and  that  sort  of  thing—one 
Saturday  morning  he  was  mowing  his  lawn,  and  dropped  dead.  Just 
like  that.  And  so- -I  became  head  of  the  juvenile  division  of  the 
probation  department — we  had  another  man  in  charge  of  the  adult. 
They  brought  Ken  Scudder  in,  to  be  the  first  chief  probation  offi 
cer  for  Los  Angeles  County. 

Morris :   In  charge  of  both  adult  and  juvenile? 

Holton:  Adult  and  juvenile.  In  charge  of  the  whole  thing.  And  of  course, 
Ken,  you  see,  had  just  been  let  go  as  superintendent  of  Whittier. 
He'd  been  superintendent  of  Whittier,  and  they  got  a  new  admin 
istration  and  they  let  him  out.  Some  of  the  judges  didn't  want  Ken. 
They  wanted  Close,  0.  H.  Close  from  Preston.  I  was  very  glad  that 
they  took  Ken  Scudder. 


For  an  account  of  Mr.  Scudder 's  work,  see  his  interview  in 
this  series. 
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Holton:  Well,  Ken  was  a  very  imaginative  fellow,  and  he  really  taught  me 
and  everybody  else  in  the  place  a  whole  lot  about  staff  training, 
a  whole  lot  about  staff  recruitment.  A  whole  lot  about  public 
relations.  This  was  the  thing  he  did  better  than  anybody  else. 
He  could  sell  cucumbers  to  a  dead  crocodile.  Re  and  I  were  very 
close.  And  are  today. 

So,  we  had  a  WPA  project  going  at  that  time,  and  Ken's  a 
great  showman.  We  had  a  fellow  that  could  draw  all  kinds  of 
pictures.  We  had  established  a  Toy  Loan  Society.  A  woman  got  the 
idea,  and  he  immediately  backed  it,  the  thing  is  going  yet.  The 
Toy  Loan  Society  gets  these  toys,  and  gets  the  unemployed  to  come 
in  in  the  morning  and  work  three,  four  hours,  if  they  could  paint 
or  anything  like  that.  They'd  help  repair  and  build  the  toys. 
Then  the  toys  would  go  out  to  various  areas  for  distribution.  This 
woman  was  a  marvel.  She's  dead  now,  but  I  backed  her  for  years 
after  Ken  quit.  After  Ken  got  out  of  it. 

This  is  what  happened.  An  awful  lot  of  people  know  about 
it,  mostly  incorrectly.  Ken  worked  like  a  dog.  He  always  had. 
He  is  from  a  family  of  ministers,  Methodist  ministers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  established  a  Methodist  church  in  India  which  still 
stands.  He  has  all  the  pictures,  taken  last  year,  and  this  church 
is  still  going.  But  he  started  not  coming  to  work.  The  bosses 
wanted  to  see  him-- the  supervisors.  He  didn't  come. 

Morris:  This  is  Mr.  Scudder? 

Holton:  Yes.  And  I'd  call  him,  and  I  couldn't  get  any  answer.  I  mean,  I 
couldn't  get  anything  except  he  wasn't  well.  Well,  finally  the 
budget  time  came  around.  This  had  been  going  on  for  four  or  five 
months.  And  I  would  go  out  there,  you  know,  and  I  wouldn't  get 
any  information.  He  wasn't  well,  and  he  couldn't  come  down.  No 
body  else  could  get  any  information.  So  at  the  budget  hearing,  he 
was  supposed  to  present  the  budget.  He  wasn't  there.  I  had  made 
up  the  budget.  I  couldn't  even  get  him  to  see  it. 

So  with  the  help  of  the  other  people  in  the  department,  I  made 
the  budget.  Talked  to  the  fellow  who  was  running  the  bureau  of 
efficiency  at  that  time.  Didn't  have  a  CAO.  And  so  I  went  over 
to  present  the  budget. 

So  they  said,  "Where's  Mr.  Scudder?"  I  said,  "Mr.  Scudder 
is  home  and  he's  not  able  to  come  down."  They  said,  "We  haven't 
seen  him  for  a  long  time."  I  said,  "Well,  he's  not  well." 

Morris:  What  a  spot  to  be  in. 

Holton:  Yes.  There  was  a  fellow  who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  board 
of  supervisors.  He  was  from  Santa  Monica.  I  can't  even  remember 
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Holton:  his  name  now.  He'd  been  a  real  estate  nan  out  there,  and  he  was 
a  nice  guy,  but  he  was  one  of  those  real  loud-mouthed  characters. 
He'd  only  been  on  the  board  about  three,  four  months.  So  he  said, 
"Oh,  we  haven't  seen  that  character  for  about  seven  or  eight 
months.  I  make  a  motion  that  we  fire  Seudder  and  appoint  Karl 
Holton. 

I  said,  "Now,  wait  just  a  minute.  Amend  your  motion,  to  fire 
Scudder  and  Karl  Holton.  Because  the  day  you  fire  Seudder  when 
he  can't  be  here,  I'll  go  with  him.  You  just  fire  me,  because  I 
won't  be  around."  So  John  Quinn  says,  "We're  not  going  to  fire 
anybody.  Karl,  you  go  ahead  and  present  the  budget,  and  we'll 
find  out  about  Scudder  later." 

Well,  of  course  he  had  emphysema  and  he  damned  near  died  of 
it.  He  resigned  and  left  here,  and  was  offered  the  superintendency 
of  Chilli, co the.  He  got  back  halfway  and  was  in  the  hospital  for 
months.  Of  course  he  made  a  complete  recovery.  He  never  did  get 
to  Chillicothe.  They  put  that  drunken  guy  from  New  Jersey  in 
charge . 

Morris :  Bixby? 

Holton:  Yes.  Bixby,  Lovell  Bixby.  The  world's  biggest  drunk.  He's  smart. 
He's  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  I  ever  knew.  But  I've  had  some 
terrible  experiences  with  Bixby.  I  was  in  New  York  one  time  and 
I'd  been  out  to  see  Bixby.  He  was  alUright.  So  I  was  having 
dinner  with  Mrs.  Roland  Brun,  who  was  back  there  for — I've  forgot 
ten  which  association.  She  was  head  of  everything  eventually. 
It  was  the  parent  teacher  Association  or  something  she  was  head  of 
at  that  time.  And  so  we  were  having  dinner  and  Bix  came  in.  He 
took  a  booth  on  the  other  side  with  some  fellow.  And  he  kept 
drinking.  So  then  he  came  over,  and  he  fell  all  over  our  table, 
knocked  almost  everything  off.  So  finally  his  chauffeur  and  I  got 
him  out  and  shoved  him  in  the  car,  and  the  chauffeur  took  him  back 
to  New  Jersey.  I  guess  he's  over  it  now,  I  don't  know. 

Morris:  He  was  out  here  for  a  while,  on  the  Adult  Authority,  when  that  was 
being — 

Holton:  That's  right.  He  has  made  fine  contributions  everywhere — they  had 
trouble  with  him  drinking  here,  but  nothing  like  they  were  having 
then.  I  think  he  straightened  up  a  little  bit. 

Morris:  Well,  let's  go  back  to  Los  Angeles  then.  So  Mr.  Scudder  did  recover 
from  emphysema? 
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Chief  Probation  Officer 


Holton:  Oh  well,  but  he  never  came  back  to  the  probation  department  again. 
I  was  appointed  chief  probation  officer,  and  I  appointed  Johnny 
Zuck  as  my  chief  deputy,  and  then  we  put  Sanson  in  charge  of  adult 
work,  and  divided  the  juvenile  work  up  into  districts.  We  formed 
districts  and  that  type  of  thing. 

At  that  time  there  was  nobody  who  had  ever  taught  a  course 
in  juvenile  court  law,  or  even  gotten  it  together.  You  could  find 
as  many  different  interpretations  of  juvenile  court  laws  as  there 
were  human  beings  practicing  it. 

So  we  got  the  help  of  USC  again,  and  the  law  school  and  the 
school  of  public  administration  and  the  school  of  social  work  and 
the  rest  of  them,  to  at  least  put  together  some  things  that  we 
might  look  at.  Then  the  codes,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  spent 
a  year  or  two,  and  we  developed  a  sort  of  a  kindergarten  type  of 
thing  that  we  could  give:  How  do  you  draw  up  a  petition,  and  why, 
and  what  are  the  sections  and  what  do  they  mean?  What  happens  to 
the  child?  Legally?  What  about  the  first  offender?  It  was  an 
elementary  type  of  thing.  But  anyway,  I  taught  it  for  a  while, 
and  then  Don  Sanson,  who  is  a  lawyer,  taught  it. 

Morris:  This  is  for  probation  workers? 

Holton:  For  probation  officers.  They  came  in  from  all  over  the  place.  It 

ran  for  quite  a  while.  It  doesn't  run  any  more.  It  doesn't  need  to, 
In  the  meantime,  as  far  as  I  was  personally  concerned — of  course  I 
was  over  the  entire  department. 

I  overlooked  one  very  important  thing  as  far  as  Scudder  was 
concerned.  Scudder  and  I  were  then  and  are  now  very  good  friends. 
When  he  came  in  as  chief  probation  officer,  he'd  been  there  about 
three  weeks,  and  he  called  me  in.  He  said,  "Karl,  can  you  arrange 
without  terrible  inconvenience  to  your  family  (I  know  you  have  a 
small  girl)  to  be  gone  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks  on  a  trip  around 
California?"  I  said,  "Why  sure,  Ken,  we  have  fine  neighbors  on 
both  sides  of  us,  we're  very  close  to  the  people  on  one  side  who 
have  a  little  girl  the  same  age.  He's  in  the  engineer's  department. 
We  would  have  no  problem." 

Morris:  You  took  your  wife  with  you? 

Holton:  No.  No.  Just  the  two  of  us.  We  started  out,  and  he  started  ask 
ing  me  a 11  kinds  of  questions  about  the  department,  and  what  I 
thought  about  it,  and  what  I  thought  about  the  people  in  it.  So 
when  we  got  up  to  Salinas,  we  stopped  for  the  night  and  we  had 
dinner,  and  then  we  talked  again.  And  he  got  around  to  people, 
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Holton:  you  know,  people  in  the  department.  And  I  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Scudder. 
Do  you  expect  me  to  tell  you  what  I  think  of  some  of  the  people  in 
the  department?  I'm  not  going  to  do  it.  As  far  as  saying,  for 
example,  what  I  think  of  Haskell,  I'm  not  going  to  say.  You've 
been  there  a  couple  of  weeks  now,  you've  seen  Haskell  for  your 
self." 

I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  talk  about  the  people.  Anything 
you  want  to  ask  me,  if  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about  qualifica 
tions,  what  I  think  the  qualifications  ought  to  be,  and  keep  it 
on  that  kind  of  a  level,  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  talk.  I  think 
half  the  people  in  the  department  ought  to  be  replaced.  Including 
me!  Starting  with  me.  I  never  was  trained  for  this  job!  I  don't 
know  that  you  have  ever  been  trained  for  it!"  He  said,  "Oh,  well, 
I  was  a  psychology  professor!"  I  said,  "That  doesn't  qualify  you 
for  anything!"  (Laughter  ] 

So  anyway  we  had  a  good  time.  We  went  around  the  state,  and 
saw  Preston  and  Whittier  and  Ventura,  which  was  godawful  under  the 
old  doctor  and  her  companion,  who  was  also  a  doctor  and  had  never 
been  sober  in  five  years.  And  never  was  sober  as  far  as  anybody 
knew.  We  kicked  them  both  out.  I  did.  I  was  responsible  for  it. 

But  in  any  event,  we  had  a  wonderful  time.  He  could  tell  me 
what  his  thoughts  were  about  things.  For  example,  we  stopped  at 
St.  Francis  School  up  there  near  Watsonville.  It's  run  by  the 
Salesian  Fathers.  It's  a  Catholic  school.  Well,  we  had  a  good 
Catholic  who  was  in  charge  of  the  East  Los  Angeles  division,  when 
Prescott  was  there.  We  had  eighty- two  Mexican-American  Catholic 
kids  in  Watsonville,  which  was  about  half  the  population.  We  also 
had  about  twenty- five  or  thirty  East  Los  Angeles  Mexican  kids  in 
the  jails  and  juvenile  halls  in  Monterey  County,  because  they  ran 
away  from  there  like  flies.  They  didn't  like  it.  There  was  only 
one  man  on  the  board  there  that  could  speak  English,  and  that  was 
the  head  priest. 

Anyway,  we  went  all  around,  and  then  we  came  back.  Scudder  was 
very  imaginative,  a  very  fine  person  to  work  with,  and  always  had 
been.  We  formed  a  very  good  relationship  with  the  Department  of 
Forestry,  and  we  opened  the  first  juvenile  camp,  Camp  Five,  up  at 
San  Dimas,  for  transient  kids.  These  were  the  transient  days. 
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Morris: 


Holt on : 


Morris : 
Holt on: 
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Holt on: 


Transient  Youth 


Could  you  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  transients?  We  find  in 
the  files  a  couple  of  studies  of  transient  youth  in  the 


I  had  quite  a  bit,  a  lot,  to  do  with  transient  kids.  This  was 
before  Scudder—  I  guess  all  of  them  before  Scudder.  But  I  was 
very  active  in  the  community,  outside  of  the  probation  department, 
and  I  was  friends  with  such  guys  as  Chuck  Beardsley,  and  people 
like  that,  all  kinds  of  people  who  were  interested  in  kids—  Grant 
Cooper  was,  at  that  time.  A  lot  of  the  famous  lawyers  and  a  lot 
of  the  judges  were.  All  kinds  of  people. 

Well,  we  had  ten  and  twelve  and  fourteen  thousand  kids  a  day 
in  Los  Angeles,  dropping  off  of  those  rails,  and  no  place  to  go. 

Loose,  unattached? 

Loose.  Just  absolutely  loose  and  unattached. 

This  is  what?  1929,  '32? 

That's  right,  in  that  area  there.  During  the  depression  days. 
The  bad  part  about  it  was  some  of  the  finest  kids  in  the  world 
were  in  that  bunch  of  transient  kids.  Just  marvelous  kids.  So 
we  started  the  forestry  camp  program  at  San  Dimas,  basically  for 
transient  kids.  This  was  Just  an  experiment  and  we  knew  it. 
We  could  only  handle  about  sixty  kids  at  a  time.  They  were  in 
tents  .  We  didn't  have  any  money.  They  worked  at  the  forestry 
department.  Some  of  our  probation  officers  were  interested  in 
going  out  there.  The  kids  worked  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  until 
they  had  enough  money  for  us  to  buy—put  them  on  a  freight  car  to 
where  they  were  going  —  I  mean  to  put  them  on  a  — 

Morris:  Passenger  car? 

Holton:  Well,  it  wasn't  a  passenger  car.  These  cars  were  basically  freight 
trains.  They  had  cooking  accommodations  on  them.  They  saved 
their  money  and  would  have  enough  to  get  back  and  have  a  little 
bit  of  money,  a  few  dollars,  when  they  got  home.  We  couldn't  put 
them  on  passenger  cars.  A  lot  of  them  went  back  that  way. 

Then  we  started  experimenting  —  we  found  out  that  so  many  of 
those  kids  were  really  worth  while.  They  didn't  have  any  place  to 
go  to.  If  we  could  find  some  way  to  absorb  them  here  in  Los 
Angeles,  we  ought  to  take  a  crack  at  it. 


Morris:  Why  were  they  wandering? 
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Holton:  Why  were  they  wandering?  Well,  a  kid  would  say,  well,  anything 
in  the  world.  In  the  first  place,  "I  don't  like  ay  old  man. 
Never  did  like  him.  He  never  did  bring  enough  for  us  to  really 
eat.  I've  got  three  or  four  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
whatever  food  the  old  jerk  brings,  I  let  those  kids  have  it.  I 
can  live.  I  haven't  done  anything  wrong.  I  can  scrounge  with 
the  best  of  them.  I  don't  steal."  Sometimes  they  had,  and  some 
times  they  hadn't.  But  the  majority  of  those  kids  were  darned 
good  kids.  The  great  majority  of  them  were  good  kids.  A  lot  of 
them  stayed  here. 

Then  we  got  a  real  break.  McPhee,  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  one 
of  the  finest  men  that  ever  lived  in  California,  and  one  of  the 
finest  men  with  boys — he  and  I  became  good  friends.  I  was  telling 
him  about  some  of  these  kids.  I  said,  "Are  you  up  to  capacity?" 
He  said,  "Well,  I'm  never  quite  up  to  capacity.  I  can  always  take 
a  few  more  kids."  I  said,  "Let's  pick  out  some  of  these  transient 
kids  that  want  to  go.  I  don't  want  to  deprive  the  local  kids  who 
want  to  go,  but  some  of  these  kids  have  been  on  farms,  and  they 
could  make  you  some  wonderful  people."  Well,  he  took  them. 

Morris:  Was  he  a  private  rancher? 

Holton:  No,  he  ran  San  Luis  Obispo  Polytechnic,  the  agricultural,  techni 
cal  school.  There's  two  branches  now.  There's  one  down  here  near 
Pomona,  a  big  one. 

We  put  an  awful  lot  of  these  kids  in  the  camp  programs,  and 
we  paid  them  fifty  cents  a  day.  We  established  altogether  three 
camps.  They  did  a  lot  of  good  work.  They  built  roads.  They  did 
all  sorts  of  things.  We  also  put  an  educational  program  and  a 
recreational  program  in.  We  would  send  them  away  from  there  with, 
oh,  $35,  $40,  $50,  and  with  someplace  to  go,  or  some  other  job  to 
go  to.  It  worked  out  very  well. 

Morris:  Where 'd  you  get  the  fifty  cents  a  day  to  pay  them? 

Holton:  We  paid  it  from  our  own  money.  The  county  paid  it. 

Morris:  Tax  money? 

Holton:  Tax  money. 

Morris:  This  would  be  Los  Angeles  County?  The  supervisors  went  along  with 
this? 

Holton:  That's  right.  In  fact,  everybody  was  behind  us,  council  of  social 
agencies,  the  schools,  and  everybody  else.  We  didn't  have  any 
trouble  getting  support. 
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Morris : 


Holton: 


By  and  large  these  were  not  kids  who  had  broken  a  law? 
pure  preventive  work? 


It  was 


No.  Once  in  a  while  you'd  find  one  in  there  that  had  committed 
an  offense,  but  there  wasn't  anybody  after  them.  We  had  a  few 
kids  run.  We  had  almost  nobody  ever  run  and  do  anything  in  the 
area.  In  fact,  I  can't  offhand  remember  any.  They  might  run, 
but  they  didn't  usually  take  anything. 

Morris:  I  assume  these  were  mostly  boys?  Ninety  percent  boys? 

Holton:  Oh  yes. 

Morris:  How  did  they  find  you,  and  how  did  you  find  them? 

Holton:  Oh,  we  didn't  find  them.  These  were  picked  up  by  the  police. 
What  happened  was— 

Morris:  At  the  railroad  yards? 

Holton:  You've  heard  Heraan  Stark.  Well,  the  cops  might  get  them  off  the 
railroad  cars.  They  were  always  picking  them  up  off  the  railroad 
cars.  And  then  they  might  pick  them  up  anyplace.  And  then  they 
were  sent  to  actually  a  branch  of  my  office,  over  which  Heman 
Stark — 

Morris:  Field  services? 

Holton:  I  brought  Heman  Stark  in  to  handle  these  transient  kids.  He  sat 
next  to  my  office.  The  court  made  him  sort  of  the  unofficial 
referee.  These  kids  would  come  in,  and  he  was  very  close  to 
everything.  He  knew  where  we  had  vacancies,  and  Jie  knew  the 
kind  of  kids  they  could  use.  We  had  all  kinds  of  work  projects. 
Heman  would  say,  "All  right,  you  can  go  to  this  camp,  you  can  go 
to  that  camp,  you  can  go  here,"  see?  To  the  camps  we  had  going. 
Then  we  had  the  transportation  department  take  them  out  and  deliver 
them.  Heman  would  be  out  in  the  camps.  He  might  go  to  Malibu 
this  day,  and  another  place  the  next,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
That's  when  I  first  got  Heman  started  doing  something.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  was  playing  golf  mostly  out  at  San  Fernando  Valley 
with  two  of  his  compadres,  or  shooting  ducks. 

I  called  Heman  Stark  in  one  time.  In  fact,  I  called  four 
guys  in.  And  all  of  them  had  ability,  but  Stark  of  course  had  by 
far  the  best  ability.  Fellow  named  Breakman  and  a  couple  of  other 
guys  too,  who  were  not  with  us  much  longer.  Breakman  stayed  for 
a  while,  but  I  probably  should  have  let  him  go  too. 

I  called  Heman  in,  and  I  said,  "I  have  a  very  simple  question 
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Holton:  to  ask  you,  and  I  want  you  to  give  me  an  honest  answer."  He  said, 
"What  is  it?"  I  said,  "Do  you  want  to  go  to  work,  or  do  you  want 
me  to  fire  you?"  I  said,  "I  want  the  answer  today.  I  want  it 
right  this  minute."  He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?"  I  said,  "You 
work  half  the  time.  If  you  want  to  come  in  here  and  work  an  eight- 
hour  day,  I'll  give  you  a  job  right  next  to  me,  so  I'll  know  where 
the  hell  you  are."  I  thought  he  was  going  to  cry.  He  said,  "You'll 
never  have  to  worry  any  more  about  me."  And  I  never  did. 

Morris:  In  other  words,  he'd  been  playing  golf  on  office  time? 

Holton:  Why  sure.  And  everything  else.  But  they  didn't  have  any  super 
vision.  I  picked  up  a  case  load  when  I  came  into  the  department. 
This  guy  supposedly  worked  on  southwest  Los  Angeles.  And  I  got 
that  case  load.  Well,  I  tried  to  work,  but  there  were  380  cases 
listed.  Active  cases.  And  I  went  through  the  cases.  A  lot  of 
the  people  had  been  gone  for  two  or  three  years.  Nobody  knew  where 
the  hell  they  were .  The  neighbors  didn 't  know  who  they  were .  I 
went  to  the  schools,  and  they  didn't  know  this  kid.  Out  of  the 
whole  bunch,  I  found  about  seventy-five  or  eighty  kids.  He  never 
went  anyplace.  He  just  put  memorandums  into  the  case  file. 

Morris:  Not  much  help — 

Holton:  Well,  it  didn't  do  him  any  good  either.  Two  days  later  he  wasn't 
on  the  Los  Angeles  County  payroll. 

Morris:  So,  the  transient  kids  were  not  in  any  sense  delinquent? 

Holton:  Oh,  some.  There  were  some  delinquent  kids.  But  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  those  transient  kids  were  the  finest  kids  anybody  ever 
saw. 

Morris:  And  the  community  of  Los  Angeles,  how  did  they  react  to  this 
influx? 

Holton:  Well,  it  depended  on  what  their  role  was  in  the  community.  Certain 
police  officers — very  few  of  them  though! — made  a  general  brand 
against  transient  kids.  They  were  worried,  and  they  had  a  right 
to  worry.  I  was  worried.  Everybody  was  worried  about  them. 
Because  they  were  unemployed,  and  most  of  theia  bad  ao  money.  And 
that  leads  to  trouble.  But  on  the  whole  the  attitude  was  helpful 
and  tolerant.  We  had  good  juvenile  officers  and  pretty  good  sup 
port.  The  agencies  helped  the  best  they  could,  but  they  were  all — 
we  were  all  in  bad  shape  financially.  The  Salvation  Army  wanted  to 
help,  but  hell,  they  didn't  have  any  money.  Community  Chest 
agencies  the  same  way.  But  we  all  kind  of  stuck  together  and — I 
think,  the  overall,  general  feeling  towards  those  kids  was, 
"Somehow  we've  got  to  hang  on  to  them  until  the  tide  turns." 
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Morris:  Till  the  economy  improved.  What  other  kinds  of  things  might  have 
been  part  of  this  swarm  of  transient  kids? 

Holton:  Well,  there  are  always  some  kinds  who  run  away  from  home,  for  all 
kinds  of  reasons.  And  you  know  them  all.  But  this  was  a  middle 
western,  farm  failure--economic  failure  all  across  the  country. 
We  didn't  get  so  many  from  the  eastern  states,  but  we  got  a  few. 
The  vast  majority  of  our  kids  came  from  the  middle  west,  from 
cities  like  Chicago,  places  like  that. 

Morris:  Was  this  part  of  the  "Okie"  migration  west?  When  whole  families 
came? 

Holton:  Well,  not  the  transient  kids.  The  Okies  came  out  here  for  the 
same  reasons,  but  they  came  as  families  and  they  became  more  a 
total  welfare  and  employment  problem  than  they  did  a  youth  problem. 
There  were  youth  problems  among  the  Okies. 

Morris:  But  was  this  at  the  same  time? 

Holton:  Approximately.  I  can't  remember  exactly  when  the — it  was  all  about 
the  time  of  depression  and  this,  that  and  the  other.  Everything 
was  haywire. 

Morris:  It  sounds  like  your  role  in  it  was  primarily  a  preventive  kind  of 
a  thing.  Was  this  because  the  idea  of  prevention  was  beginning  to 
emerge  as  part  of  the  treatment — ? 

Holton:  Well,  I  think  so,  and  of  course — the  professional  schools  hadn't 

really  gotten  into  this  an  awful  lot  of  that  time.  I  know  Chernin 
and  I  used  to  talk  about  this  at  Berkeley,  when  he  came  in.  Of 
course  at  this  time  he  wasn't  there.  A  lovely  woman  was  the  head 
of  the  University  of  California  school  of  social  work,  for  years 
and  years.  You  see,  you  had  a  topsy-turvy  country.  There  was 
nothing  that  you  had  been  used  to  that  you  could  get  your  fingers 
on  again.  For  quite  a  long  time.  It  was  amazing  after  the  tide 
had  turned  how  quickly  it  started  to  settle  down. 

Morris:  Within  a  year  or  two? 

Holton:  About  two  or  three  years.  Between  two  and  three  years. 

Morris:  What  was  the  turning  point1: 

Holton:  Well,  the  turning  point  I  think  is  basically  economic.  The  people 
began  to  have  some  faith  and  some  hope .  Jobs  started  opening,  and 
factories  started  opening.  We  began  to  try  to  resume  a  fairly 
normal  life  again.  With  some  faith  in  the  schools  and  in  the 
churches,  and  in  our  society.  And  some  feeling  that  every  human 
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Holton:  being  is  capable  of  thinking  and  doing,  and  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
shake. 

Morris:  Was  this  about  the  point  after  the  tide  began  to  turn,  that  you 
began  to  be  active  in  the  statewide  scene? 

: 

Holton:  Well,  I  became  active  in  the  statewide  scene  in  various  ways  even 
during  the  depression  days.  You  see,  I  started  here,  in  the  work, 
in  1928.  By  1931  or  '2,  I  was  being  involved— well,  Ed  Minsy  had 
gotten  me  all  involved  in  Sacramento.  I  was  being  called  by 
people  in  the  Department  of  Institutions,  people  like  Dr. 
Rosanoff .  I  was  being  involved  in  state  matters  through  Close  at 
Preston,  Melnick  at  Whittier.  And  in  legislation,  our  legislators 
who  were  interested  in  things  like  that,  youth  problems.  And  the 
judges.  I  became  quite  active  with  the  judges --incidentally,  all 
over  the  country. 

So,  I  had,  after  I  was  appointed  chief  probation  officer,  the 
Los  Angeles  board  of  supervisors  basically — Roger  Jessup  and  John 
Qulnn,  and  the  other  men  on  that  board— John  Anson  Ford  was  al 
ways  very  much  interested  in  our  work,  and  still  is.  He's  a  tre 
mendous  man.  The  other  men  moved  around  a  little  bit,  but  those 
fellows  were  on  the  board  for  a  long  time .  They  became  interested 
in  me,  and  some  of  the  judges  were  very  much  interested  in  me. 

I  don't  know  just  exactly  how  the  thing  got  started  the  way 
it  did,  I  didn't  start  it.  But,  for  example,  the  judges,  the  key 
judges — and  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  were  basically 
responsible — and  the  chief  administrative  officer,  and  the  head  of 
the  civil  service  commission,  Cliff  Amsden  ,  one  of  the  best  men  we 
ever  had.  They  decided  that  this  juvenile  court  business,  and  the 
whole  court  situation  as  far  as  probation  was  concerned— that  we 
didn't  know  enough  about  it  to  know  anything.  There  were  some 
other  people  in  the  country  working  at  it,  and  I'd  better  go  and 
see  what  it  was  like. 

So  they  sent  me  for  two-and-one-half  months.  I  went  back  to 

Chicago.  ~  I  met  both  Abbotts .  GnjTodrtnem  ip  still  active .  I 
went  to  the  juvenile  court,  and  met  Judge  McCormick.  He  was  a 
wonderful  guy. 

But  anyway,  some  of  the  things  were  very  amusing  in  the  juvenile 
court.  There  was  an  Italian  fellow  who  was  a  very  strong  Catholic 
and  a  very  fine  man  who  was  not  married.  Which  I  don't  really  think 
is  a  cardinal  sin.  And  he  was  running  a  juvenile  court.  Well, 
groups  of  people  had  gotten  together  and  said  that  no  unmarried 
Catholic  should  head  the  juvenile  court.  Well,  he  didn't  say,  "Go 
to  hell!"  but  he  continued  to  run  the  juvenile  court.  I  was  only 
there  a  couple  of  days  and  I  don't  know  what  kind  of  a  court  he  ran. 
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Holton:  He  and  I  got  fairly  friendly,  and  I  didn't  see  that  he  was  any 
worse  than  we  were.  God  knows  we  weren't  any  better!  But  the 
school  of  social  work  in  Chicago  had  formed  their  own  juvenile 
court.  They  got  kids  sent  to  the  municipal  court  which  was 
disposing  of  cases  irregularly.  They  Just  handled  them  as  misde 
meanors  . 

Well,  anyway,  from  there  I  went  on  to  Boston,  and  I  had  one 
of  the  nicest  times  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  was  met  at  the 
station  by  the  chief  probation  officer,  who  was  a  very  fine  guy, 
and  put  up  at  the  most  expensive  hotel.  I  didn't  have  any  kind 
of  money,  and  I  told  him  so.  He  said,  "Well^  I'll  pay." 
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KH:     law,  social  work,  probation,  corrections,  and  who  had 

administrative  ability  and  case  work  experience  with  juve 
niles  .  They  had  to  give  the  Governor  five  names,  and  out  of 
that  five,  he  had  to  select  three  and  then  those  names  had 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval.  I  was  some 
what  appalled  that  the  thing  was  passed  this  way,  because 
it  was  not  a  bill  that  you  could  operate  under  at  all.  It 
didn't  set  up  any  frame-work  for  operation.  It  just  gave 
you  a  lot  of  general  statements  about  what  you  should  do, 
but  nothing  to  do  it  with.  I  forgot  to  say  that  the  legis 
lature  appropriated  the  magnificent  sum  of  $100,000.00  to 
last  the  agency  for  two  years,  and  they  set  the  salaries 
of  each  one  of  the  Board  members  at  $10,000  apiece — the 
same  salary  as  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  California  at 
that  time — plus  their  expenses . 

The  Governor  called  the  members  of  these  five  state -wide 
organizations  together  and  told  them  to  go  out  and  find 
the  best  men  they  could  get.  He  also  told  them  that  he 
wanted  a  young  man  who  was  a  lawyer  and  the  leader  of  the 
Young  Democrats  for  Olson,  who  was  a  fine  young  man,  to 
be  interviewed.  He  should  have  been  interviewed,  although 
he  had  very  little  experience  in  this  field — but  he  was 
a  very  capable  young  man.   So  they  interviewed  him,  and 
they  recommended  him  to  be  one  of  the  five,  and  he  was 
appointed.  He  became  a  very  good  board  member  and  is  still 
very  active  and  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Youth 
Authority.  Then  they  interviewed  a  number  of  other  people 
and  they  called  me  up  and  asked  me  if  I  would  come  down 
and  see  them,  and  I  went  down.  They  never  asked  me  any 
thing  about  myself  or  whether  I  wanted  to  be  on  the  board 
or  anything.  They  asked  me  about  other  people — Ken  Scudder 
and  people  like  that.   So  I  recommended  four  or  five  people 
I  thought  would  really  make  fine  Aboard  members  if  they  would 
agree  to  serve.   They  never  said  a  thing  to  me .   I  came 
back  to  the  office  one  day,  and  Judge  Desmond  called  me 
up  one  afternoon  and  said,  "Say  Karl,  what's  the  matter  with 
you?"  I  said,  "What  do  you  mean  'What's  the  matter  with 
me1?"  He  said,  "What  do  you  mean  by  leaving  the  County?" 
I  said,  "I  didn't  know  I  was  leaving  the  County."  He  said, 
"You've  just  been  appointed  to  the  Youth  Authority  Board 
by  Governor  Olson."  I  said,  "Now  wait  just  a  minute  I   I've 
never  been  asked  to  be  on  the  Youth  Authority!"  He  said, 
"Well,  you  were  appointed  last  nip,ht."  I  said,  "Nobody's 
told  me  anything  about  it,  and  I'm  not  poinp;  to  be  on  the 
Youth  Authority  Board.   I  won't  accept  it!"   I  had  figured 
out  after  I  had  talked  to  the  interviewing  committee  (inter 
viewing  me  about  other  people—not  me)   that  in  the  two 
years,  the  three  board  members  would  draw  $60,000  plus  their 
expenses  (which  would  be  another  $10,000  at  least);  so 
they  wouldn't  have  more  than  $30-35,000  to  do  anything  with. 
What  can  they  do  with  $30,000?   Nothing!   I'm  not  interested 
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KH:     in  doing  nothing  for  two  years — especially  with  the  board 
doing  well.  The  next  day  I  got  by  air  mail,  special  deli 
very  my  commission  from  Governor  Olson  wanting  me  to  work 
with  the  Youth  Authority  Board.  He  also  appointed  Mr. 
Close,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Preston  School 
of  Industry.  I  wrote  him  a  very  respectful  letter  and  sent 
back  his  commision,  telling  him  nhat  I  just  told  you — 
that  we  couldn't  do  anything,  and  I  wouldn't  leave  a  job 
that  was  important,  in  my  opinion,  to  go  to  another  in 
which  nothing  could  be  done.  Mr.  Close  called  me  and  asked 
me  if  I  had  accepted,  and  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  serve  on 
it.  When  the  Legislature  was  informed  that  neither  Close 
nor  I  would  serve,  the  bill  was  very  nearly  killed.  A  bill 
was  introduced  to  rescind  the  legislation,  because  they 
figured  that  if  we  didn't  think  it  was  worth  anything,  they 
shouldn't  pass  it. 

RK:     Was  this  still  1941? 

KH:     Yes.   Governor  Olson  called  me  and  he  called  Close,  and 

he  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  serve  without  pay  and  retain 
the  jobs  that  we  had — Close  at  Preston  and  me  down  here. 
I  said  that  I  couldn't  make  a  promise  like  that  unless  the 
supervisors  and  the  judges  agreed.   I  wasn't  very  enthusi 
astic  about  it,  but  I  told  him  to  ask  them  what  they  think 
about  it.   So  he  called  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  they  both  agreed 
that  I  should  do  it,  so  I  was  appointed  then  to  serve  for 
the  next  two  years  without  compensation,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Coard  of  Supervisors  authorized  me  to  attend 
such  meetings  as  were  necessary  to  help  reorganize  the  Youth 
Authority  bill — rewrite  it  so  it  would  be  of  some  value. 
They  left  a  $100,000  appropriation  in  it.   So  we  had  our 
first  meeting  at  the  Preston  School  of  Industry — Mr.  Close, 
Mr.  Harold  Slaine,  who  is  a  lawyer  from  down  here  and,  as 
I  said,  a  very  fine  young  man,  (he  really  wanted  this  job, 
and  he  accepted  it  on  a  full-time,  paid  bais,  so  he  was  the 
full-time  paid  member)  .   Neither  Mr.  Close  nor  I  would 
vote  for  him  for  chairman  because  he  had  no  experience  in 
the  field.   So  I  nominated  Mr.  Close,  and  he  seconded  the 
motion  and  we  elected  him  as  Chairman  of  the  Youth  Authority 
for  the  next  two  years.  Mr.  Slaine  stayed  in  Sacramento 
as  the  one  full-time  member. 

At  that  meeting  we  decided  that  we  would  try  to  do  one  or 
two  things  with  the  money  we  had.   They  had  no  clinic  to 
amount  to  anything  at  the  Preston  School  of  Industry. 
They  had  always  wanted  a  diagnostic  clinic.   So  we  decided 
we  would  set  up  a  diagnostic  clinic  there.  There  was  an 
unoccupied  building  on  the  grounds .   We  had  a  small  hospital 
there,  and  one  psychologist  on  the  staff.   So  we  decided 
to  set  up  this  clinic  to  see  if  we  could  do  some  diagnostic 
work  and  get  some  idea  of  what  the  kids  who  went  through 
Preston  really  needed  in  the  way  of  treatment,  and  the 
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KH:     type  of  skills  we  ought  to  develop  that  would  be  different 
in  the  way  of  training  from  anything  that  Preston  had  to 
offer.  We  also  decided  that  we  would  make  a  state-wide 
study  of  how  many  boys  and  girls  under  the  age  of  23  would 
come  to  the  Youth  Authority  if  the  act  went  into  effect — 
how  many  the  counties  would  send  to  the  Youth  Authority, 
and  what  kind  of  a  load  we  would  get.   You  had  to  devise 
some  way  to  handle  them.  In  other  words,  if  you  put  the 
bill  into  effect  and  say,  "Here's  the  Youth  Authority,  you 
can  commit  any  boy  or  girl  who's  committed  an  offense  from 
eight  to  twenty-three,  either  from  the  juvenile  court,  or 
the  criminal  court."  What  would  you  need  in  the  way  of 
facilities?  How  many  would  you  get?   What  age  groups,  and 
what  would  be  the  general  characteristics?  What  kind  of  a 
program  would  you  have  to  plan,  and  what  would  it  cost  you? 

We  were  able  to  get  the  co-operation  of  the  police  and 
sheriffs  '  departments  and  the  courts  and  probation  depart 
ments,  and  we  opened  up  the  Los  Angeles  office  and  got  the 
Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Municipal  Court,  who  was  a  very 
good  man  and  who  is  still  with  the  Youth  Authority — and 
is  now  their  Chief  Deputy,  Bill  Tregoning — and  a  small 
clerical  staff  here  (two  field  men  and  one  woman) .  In  the 
next  year  and  a  half  we  made  an  actual  check  of  police 
blotters  and  courts;  of  all  the  young  men  and  women  and 
boys  and  girls  who  went  through  the  various  courts  and 
probation  departments  and  police  lock-ups  and  sheriffs' 
departments  and  county  jails  in  California.  We  found,  of 
course,  that  we  had  about  27,000that  fell  in  that  age 
group  that  could  come  to  the  Youth  Authority.  And  the 
Youth  Authority  had  no  schools  of  any  kind,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Institutions  had  nothing  except  these  three 
little  schools.   The  only  other  things  they  had  were  hospi 
tals,  and  if  they  were  committed  to  these  hospitals,  they 
went  through  psychiatric  court,  and  not  through  the  juvenile 
and  criminal  courts.   So  the  Youth  Authority  wasn't  sup 
posed  to  be  in  that  business.   It  didn't  look  like  we  had 
much  to  offer  the  State  of  California  at  that  particular 
time . 

I  was  back  in  Washington  and  was  talking  to  the  Director 
of  Institutions  in  New  Jersey,  and  he  told  me  about  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  Castor,  who  had  been  head  of  the  diag 
nostic  clinic  for  the  Department  of  Institutions  in  New 
Jersey  and  who  had  an  asthmatic  condition  that  wasn't 
serious  at  that  time  (he  died  last  year — it  eventually  did 
kill  him,  although  it  didn't  happen  for  many,  many  years). 
He  was  a  very  brilliant  man.   He's  done  some  amazing 
studies  in  the  area  of  problem  r-h  i  1  flr^n  .   He's  won  some 
outstanding  national  awards,  including  a  five  year  fellow 
ship  at  Yale  Clinic  of  Behavioral  Sciences  .   So  he  came 
out  and  helped  organize  this  clinic,  partly  because  of  hie 
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KH:     health  and  he  wanted  to  come  to  the  coast  because  he  was 
a  west-coast  man  anyway.  He  did  a  really  interesting 
thing  at  Preston  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Reilly  and  two  or 
three  other  people  we  were  able  to  shanghai  for  the  next 
year  and  a  half. 

We  got  this  study.  We  didn't  set  up  any  financial  depart 
ment  at  all,  we  just  handled  it  through  the  Department 
of  Institutions.   Preston  was  a  part  of  the  Department 
of  Institutions,  and  we  just  used  their  auditing  so  we 
wouldn't  have  to  duplicate  that.  The  only  thing  I  posted 
to  my  charge  was  bare  expenses,  and  Mr.  Slaine  got  his 
expenses  and  his  $10,000. 

About  the  Spring  of  19U2  the  Whittier  School  had  really 
blown  high,  wide  and  handsome.  They  had  appointed  a  whole 
series  of  acting  superintendents.  They  brought  Father 
Flannigan  here  from  Boys'  Town,  Nebraska,  to  make  a  study 
of  the  school,  and  he  stayed  a  week  and  gave  us  some  won 
derful,  fatherly  advice — nothing  very  practical.  He  sent 
his  brother-in-law  out  to  run  the  school .  His  brother- 
in-law  was  out  here  a  month,  and  we  found  that  he  didn't 
have  enough  education  to  qualify — even  under  the  limited 
educational  qualifications  they  had  then.  So  he  went  back 
to  Boys'  Town  as  business  manager.  Then  they  appointed 
four  more  acting  superintendents;  and  each  time  they 
appointed  an  acting  superintendent,  the  people  who  wanted 
to  be  superintendent  of  the  school  ganged  against  him,  and 
so  they  split  the  school  into  about  five  different  factions 

By  the  beginning  of  1942  something  had  to  be  done.  The 
newspapers  and  everybody  else  in  the  State  interested  in 
corrections  were  up  in  arms — the  police,  judges  and  every 
body  else.  Governor  Olson  came  down  to  the  State  Building 
in  Los  Angeles  .  He  asked  Slaine  and  Close  to  meet  him 
down  here,  and  he  called  me  up  and  asked  me  to  come  over. 
The  three  of  us  met  over  there  with  him  and  with  Dr. 
Rosanoff,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Institutions, 
who  had  charge  of  the  three  correctional  schools  .  He  asked 
the  three  of  us  if  we  would  take  over  the  Whittier  School. 
Dr.  Rosanoff  said  he  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  us 
run  it.   I  said  I  wouldn't  take  it  over.   "In  the  first 
place,"  I  said,  "you  have  no  power  to  "transfer  the  school 
to  us .   We 're  not  an  operating  agency,  and  under  the  W  6  I 
Code  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the 
Whittier  State  School  is  in  the  Department  of  Institutions 
and  neither  the  director  of  that  Department  nor  the  Gover 
nor  can  take  that  responsibility  away  from  the  Director 
of  Institutions.   He's  pot  it  and  is  stuck  with  it  until 
legislation  changes  it  and  nobody  except  the  Legislature 
can  take  it  away  from  him.   As  lonp,  as  he's  Director  of 
Institutions,  he's  the  boy."  The  Governor  said,  "You're 
right.   But  if  Dr.  Rosanoff  tells  you  that  he  would  like 
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KH:     your  help  in  assisting  him  run  this  school  and  that  he 
will  carry  out  your  recommendations,  and  I  say  the  same 
thing,  will  you  do  it?"  I  said,  "No,  I  wouldn't  do  it  as 
far  as  I'm  concerned.  The  other  two  can  speak  for  them 
selves."  They  both  said  that  they  thought  we  ought  to 
consider  it.   I  said  I  would  consider  it  under  one  condi 
tion,  and  that  is  that  both  the  Governor  and  Dr.  Rosanoff 
sign  a  statement  to  the  three  of  us  and  give  it  to  us  now 
to  the  effect  that  we  are  asked  to  assist  Dr.  Rosanoff  in 
operating  the  Whittier  State  School,  with  the  understand 
ing  that  he  will  carry  out  every  recommendation  we  make; 
second,  that  the  Governor  and  Dr.  Rosanoff  would  immediate 
ly  call  a  personnel  board  meeting  and  schedule  an  examina 
tion  for  a  permanent  superintendent  that  afternoon;  a 
third  requirement  would  be  that  Dr.  Rosanoff  and  the  Gover 
nor  would  both  agree  that  they  would  appoint  the  man  from 
the  examination  that  we  recommend;  and  the  fourth  condi 
tion  was,  that  when  he  was  put  in  there,  we  would  write 
out  for  the  Governor  and  Dr.  Rosanoff  the  program  we 
expect  him  to  carry  out,  the  policies  on  how  he's  to  run 
that  school,  how  he's  to  handle  personnel  and  how  he's 
to  organize  it  under  broad  but  very  definate  policies. 
We  would  submit  these  policies  to  them  for  their  consider 
ation,  but  after  they  considered  them  they  were  to  accept 
them  and  give  us  the  power  to  enforce  them  without  inter 
ference.   The  Governor  said,  "We'll  do  all  that,  but  we'll 
give  you  our  word."   I  said.  "Your  word  isn't  good  enough. 
It's  not  that  I  don't  trust  you,  but  you  might  die  tomor 
row.   I  want  it  in  writing." 

So  they  put  it  into  writing  and  they  brought  the  personnel 
board  up,  and  they  did  just  exactly  that.  The  examination 
was  set  to  take  place  in  60  days,   We  couldn't  wait  60 
days,  so  I  said,  "I  know  a  man  who  could  run  it,  Paul 
McCussey.   He's  the  assistant  director  of  the  Advisory 
Probation  Service  for  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel 
fare.   He  used  to  be  superintendent  of  one  of  our  camps. 
He  was  a  good  probation  officer — good  education—brilliant 
mind — a  lot  of  courage.   He's  got  nerves  of  steel."   Close 
and  Norman  liked  him,  so  we  called  him  on  the  telephone 
and  appointed  him  right  there  as  acting  superintendent 
and  he  accepted  it  and  went  out  to  Whittier  and  we  backed 
him  up  until  it  was  over.   He  took  the  examination,  passed 
it  number  one,  and  was  superintendent  out  there  for  seven 
years  .   He  is  now  superintendent  of  Preston  School  of 
Industry.   He  was  a  trouble  shooter  for  us  all  the  time 
we  were  with  the  Youth  Authority . 

Durinp,  that  first  year  the  organization  was  the  three  of 
us — two  board  members  nonpaid  and  one  paid.   Mr.  Close, 
who  was  superintendent  of  Preston  and  nonpaid,  was  chair 
man  of  the  board.   We  had  a  small  clinic  operating  at 
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Preston  under  Dr.  Cassner.  In  the  last  year  the  Whittier 
State  School  was  actually  being  run  by  us,  although  it 
was  still  under  the  Department  of  Institutions  and  run  by 
Paul  Me  Cussey  who  reported  directly  to  us .  We  in  turn 
gave  written  reports  to  Dr.  Rosanoff,  who  never  visited  the 
school  again,  as  far  as  I  know,  from  the  day  he  turned 
it  over  to  us  until  the  time  he  died  about  a  year  later.  , 

We  had  the  information  from  this  group  working  under  Slaine 
and  Tregoning,  who  were  working  out  of  Los  Angeles  getting 
the  statistical  data  on  the  number  of  cases  we  might  ex 
pect  to  get.  We  had  interviews  with  all  the  judges  and 
probation  officers  up  and  down  the  State  about  what  they 
would  like  to  see  organized  on  a  state  level  that  would 
deal  only  with  the  youthful  offender.  We  had  that  kind 
of  data  when  the  Legislature  convened  in  19U3  . 


July  13,  1961 


RK:     In  19U3  how  did  the  structure  of  the  California  Youth 
Authority  change? 

KH:     In  19»t3  Earl  Warren  came  in  as  governor  of  California.  In 
looking  at  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Government,  he 
decided  that  the  Youth  Authority  really  needed  to  be  imple 
mented  and  put  into  full  force  and  effect.  He  asked  me 
in  January  or  February  to  come  on  up  to  Sacramento  and  see 
him  about  the  Youth  Authority.  At  that  time  Mr.  Slaine, 
who  was  in  Sacramento,  and  Mr.  Close  (with  some  little 
help  from  me — not  very  much)  had  presented  to  the  Legisla 
ture  three  budgets  for  the  next  three  years  fiscal  opera 
tion.   One  of  these  budgets  was  a  very  ambitious  budget 
calling  for  around  $5-6,000,000,  another  one  was  a  very 
low  budget  of  less  than  $1,000,000,  and  the  other  budget 
was  for  around  $2-3,000,000.  All  three  were  trying  to  do 
different  things  under  the  laws  that  then  existed.  The 
Legislature  didn't  like  these  budgets,  and  didn't  like  the 
looks  of  the  whole  thing.   So  what  they  did  was  to  not  pass 
any  of  the  budget  bills,  but  to  tell  the  Governor  that 
they  wanted  a  thorough  study  made  of  the  thing  while  the 
Legislature  was  still  in  session,  before  they  would  agree 
to  finance  it  at  all.   They  weren't  satisfied  with  the  way 
the  act  was  written,  either. 

When  I  talked  to  Governor  Warren,  I  told  him  that  I  wasn't 
interested  in  staying  in  the  Youth  Authority  and  hadn't 
been  interested  in  going  in  in  the  first  place,  because 
nobody  could  operate  anything  under  the  Act  as  it  was  writ 
ten.   It  was  copied  almost  exactly  from  the  model  act  and 
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KH:     had  not  been  adapted  to  the  California  laws  or  to  the 

rights  and  powers  of  other  institutions  in  California.  It 
would  have  to  be  completely  rewritten  before  anyone  could 
operate  under  it.  Following  that  conversation  he  had 
more  conversations  with  the  Legislature,  and  a  committee 
was  formed  under  Assemblyman  Franklin  Potter — a  25 -member 
committee.  They  undertook  to  study  the  law  and  to  study 
the  three  budget  requests  that  had  been  submitted.  They 
asked  the  Governor  to  ask  me  to  come  up  to  Sacramento  on 
a  full-time  basis  to  work  with  them.   So  I  went  up  and 
talked  to  them  again  about  the  whole  thing  and  found  that 
he  was  really  deeply  interested  in  what  the  possibilities 
were  if  the  bill  was  rewritten  in  a  manageable  form.   I 
took  a  leave  of  absence  from  Los  Angeles  County  for  six 
months  and  worked  night  and  day  with  the  committee.   I 
never  saw  a  committee  work  harder.  There  were  25  members 
and  almost  every  one  of  them  attended  every  meeting  and 
they  met  many  times  until  midnight,  or  one  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning  .   We  agreed  that  the  first  thing  we  had  to 
do  was  to  completely  re-write  the  act .  We  had  help  from 
the  legislative  council  and  also  from  Charley  Johnson,  who 
was  from  the  Attorney -General 's  office,  and  from  Tregoning, 
who's  a  very  good  draftsman  and  a  good  lawyer,  and  from 
Mr.  Slaine  and  Mr.  Close,  on  a  consulting  basis. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  see  what  the  Youth  Authority 
would  have  to  have  in  the  way  of  facilities  if  it  was 
going  to  operate  at  all.   So  in  re -writ ing  the  law,  we 
took  away  from  the  Department  of  Institutions  the  existing 
correctional  schools — the  Whittier  School,  the  Ventura 
School,  and  the  Preston  School  of  Industry.   (These  are 
the  only  three  schools  which  existed,  and  they  had  been 
in  existence  since  1900.)   We  also  took  from  the  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  its  Bureau  of  Probation,  which 
gave  advisory  service  to  the  probation  officers  up  and 
down  the  State  and  advice  on  staffing  and  standards  and 
operations  and  on  detentions  and  things  of  that  kind.  We 
wrote  into  the  bill  the  power  of  the  Youth  Authority  to 
establish  camps  for  boys  and  schools  both  for  boys  and 
girls,  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government 
for  work  projects,  enter  into  contracts  with  both  state 
and  federal  agencies  (like  natural  resources)  for  sites 
and  work  programs  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  the  Farm  Labor  Bureau  for  the  same  type 
thing—both  federal  and  local.   We  did  another  thing  in 
this  act  which  was  very  important.   At  that  time,  because 
of  the  complete  lack  of  facilities  and  the  overwhelming 
increase  of  juvenile  cases  (under  eighteen),  we  dropped 
the  age  from  23  to  21.   That's  the  way  it  is  now.   The 
Youth  Authority  can  take  up  to  21  at  the  time  of  apprehen 
sion.  The  original  Act  said  up  to  23.  There  wasn't  any 
possibility  with  the  way  the  load  was  going  in  California 
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KH:     to  absorb  that. 

In  the  original  Youth  Authority  Act  the  three  board  mem 
bers  were  actually  an  administrative  board  with  the  chair 
man  acting  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  but  the  whole 
board  was  really  in  the  business  of  running  the  whole  thing 
In  taking  over  institutions  and  making  provisions  to  pro 
vide  for  more  institutions,  we  needed  a  board  that  had  the 
power  of  classification  and  parole.  So  in  the  new  act  we 
gave  the  board  (all  we  had  for  two  years  was  three  board 
members)  the  power  of  classification  and  parole  only.  They 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  or  actual  fiscal 
operation  or  hiring  or  firing  of  the  staff  or  anything  of 
that  kind.  All  of  the  administration  was  centered  with 
the  Director  of  the  Authority.  The  powers  of  the  Director 
were  spelled  clearly  out  throughout  the  entire  act,  and 
the  powers  of  the  board  were  spelled  out  throughout  the 
entire  act.   The  last  amendment  was  made  on  the  insistence 
of  Franklin  Potter's  committee.  It  was  that  the  Chairman 
of  the  Youth  Authority  and  the  Director  of  the  Youth 
Authority  be  the  same  person.  This  way  the  Director  had 
reserved  for  himself  as  director  the  entire  powers  of  the 
administration,  and  a  Chairman  of  the  Board,  he  was  Chair 
man  of  the  Bureau  of  Classifcation  and  Parole. 

With  that,  we  took  in  the  existing  budgets  of  the  institu 
tions  which  were  then  in  operation  (Whittier,  Preston,  and 
Ventura)  and  we  took  in  the  budgets  for  the  Probation 
Bureau  and  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Then  it  was 
late  in  the  legislative  session  and  we  didn't  have  time 
to  write  a  line  budget  at  all,  so  the  Legislature  appro 
priated  $1,000,000  to  be  spent  during  the  next  two  years 
by  the  Director  of  the  Youth  Authority,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Director  of  Finance  and  the  Governor,  to  do  four 
things:   one,  to  start  establishing  camps  for  boys  of 
whatever  age  we  needed  them  for;  two,  to  establish  a  school 
for  younger  girls,  because  at  that  time  the  Ventura  school 
had  girls  from  eight  up  to  as  old  as  twenty  years  old  in 
the  same  institution.   The  women  and  judges  throughout  the 
state  wanted  those  younger  children  taken  out  of  Ventura 
and  given  a  different  kind  of  an  institutional  setting; 
three,  to  use  the  money  for  the  establishment  of  a  school 
for  the  boys  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven  and  twelve  years 
old,  who  were  at  that  time  in  Whittier  with  boys  up  to 
seventeen;  and  four,  to  increase  our  clinical  facilities 
and  to  begin  to  organize  a  delinquency  prevention  unit  to 
give  advice  to  the  counties  on  delinquency  prevention  and 
on  probation  and  parole  work  and  community  service  of  one 
kind  or  another.   Those  four  general  purposes  were  the 
only  things  outlined.   Although  we  were  not  actually  con 
fined  to  spending  money  for  that,  that  was  the  legislative 
intent . 
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KH:     When  the  bills  were  passed  and  the  budget  was  passed  and 
were  on  the  Governor's  desk,  I  had  intended  to  come  back 
to  Los  Angeles.  My  six  months  was  practically  up.   But  I 
didn't  get  away  for  this  reason:   the  Governor  called  on 
the  committee  and  told  it  this.  They  said  they  wouldn't 
pass  the  budget  if  I  did  and  the  Governor  said  he  wouldn't 
sign  it  if  they  did  pass  it.   So  I  had  to  stay  in  Sacra 
mento,  and  I  was  there  for  almost  ten  years  as  the  director 
of  the  Youth  Authority.   I  was  reappointed  by  Warren  every 
time  my  term  expired  and  stayed  there  until  he  left  to  go 
as  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
At  that  time,  after  a  talk  with  him,  I  decided  that  I  would 
accept  the  offer  I  already  had  to  come  back  as  Probation 
Officer  to  Los  Angeles  (they  had  asked  me  four  or  five 
times  to  come  back) .  During  that  19U3  session  there  was 
this  drastic  change  in  the  original  Youth  Authority  Act, 
making  it  a  complete  operating  agency  for  juvenile  and 
youthful  offenders.  It  was  made  actually  an  operating 
agency  and  took  these  other  institutions  out  of  other  de 
partments  and  put  them  where  they  belonged  in  this  type 
of  a  structure . 

RK:     Mr.  Hoi ton,  what  were  the  developments  of  Civil  Service 
provisions  for  the  staff? 

KH:     The  whole  state  system  was  under  Civil  Service  when  the 
Youth  Authority  was  organized.  We  had  a  very  excellent 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  a  very  excellent  staff  in 
Sacramento.   The  only  people  who  were  not  under  Civil 
Service  were  the  three  board  members  who  were  appointed 
by  the  Governor  for  four  year  terms.  All  the  rest  of  the 
employees  were  under  Civil  Service .  All  we  had  to  do  really 
was  to  set  up  our  organizational  structure,  talk  it  over 
with  Civil  Service  and  the  Department  of  Finance,  get 
them  to  classify  the  positions  and  get  them  to  hold  exami 
nations  to  get  us  the  best  of  the  kind  of  people  we  needed . 
They  worked  wonderfully  with  us  all  the  time  I  was  in 
Sacramento . 

• 

RK:     Then,  there  was  no  special  Civil  Service  program? 

KH:     No.   We  just  fitted  into  the  existing  civil  service  very 
nicely. 

RK:     What  major  contributions  to  correctional  administration 
have  been  made  by  the  California  Youth  Authority? 

KH:     I  think  the  first  real  major  contribution  has  been  the 

steady  improvement  of  the  personnel .  Any  agency  dealing 
with  problem  people  (children  or  adults)  is  only  as  good 
as  the  personnel  you  can  get  to  work  with  them.   You  can't 
work  with  this  kind  of  people  unless  the  staff  has  train 
ing,  unless  they're  dedicated,  unless  their  work  is  clearly 
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KH:     defined,  unless  they're  given  something  to  work  with.   So 
we  set  out  to  get  the  best  advice  we  could  get  throughout 
the  entire  country  on  the  upgrading  of  every  level  of  staff 
with  the  end  objective  of  getting  highly  qualified  staff 
everyplace  and  making  it  possible  to  start  almost  anyplace 
in  the  Youth  Authority  (institutions,  parole  field  service 
work,  clinic,  school — vocational  or  academic).  If  you 
wanted  to  go  someplace  else  and  had  the  interest,  you  could 
be  promoted  or  transferred  in  and  out  throughout  the  entire 
department,  thus  opening  up  the  promotional  opportunities 
agency  wide  instead  of  having  a  man  stuck  forever  as  a 
group  supervisor  in  an  institution  because  he  didn't  have 
the  background  to  go  anyplace  else.  It  took  a  long  time 
to  do  it,  and  they're  not  entirely  through  yet,  but  they've 
come  up  a  long,  long  way.  Now  a  great  source  for  recruiting 
a  qualified  parole  officer  are  the  group  supervisors  who 
work  in  the  institutions .  The  experience  they  get  there  is 
excellent.  They  go  on  and  make  marvelous  parole  officers. 

Then  we  firmly  believed  that  in  order  to  understand  the 
kind  of  people  you  were  working  with,  you  needed  to  have 
diagnostic  admittance  clinics.  That  was  in  our  early  plan 
ning.  With  the  help  of  outstanding  people  like  Dr.  Frank 
Tallman  of  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Psychiatry  at  U.C.L.A., 
Karl  Bowman,  director  of  the  Langley  Porter  Clinic,  Mennigers1, 
the  Child  Guidance  Clinic  in  Boston,  we  developed  the  plans 
of  the  buildings  and  actually  the  staffing  patterns  for 
the  northern  reception  center  and  the  southern  reception 
center.  Those  were  finally  built  after  the  war  was  over  and 
opened  in  1952.  They  are  the  reception  centers  for  all 
the  Youth  Authority  wards  for  study,  diagnosis  and  assign 
ment  to  the  schools,  camps,  foster  homes  or  even  on  parole, 
without  ever  going  to  a  Youth  Authority  institution,  if 
that's  what  the  clinical  staff  and  the  board  decide  to  do. 

We  also  began  an  actual  integration  of  treatment  programs 
in  the  institutions  starting  at  Preston,  some  at  Ventura, 
some  at  Whittier,  and  later  at  the  Las  Rosas  School  at 
Santa  Rosa  when  we  opened  that  and  at  Paso  Robles  when  that 
school  was  opened.  We  actually  put  in  psychiatrists, 
psychologists  and  social  workers  in  the  schools  and  gave 
them  a  definite  part  of  the  clinical  treatment  program  and 
involved  other  staff  people  so  they  began  to  accept  it. 
In  the  beginning  these  people  were  tolerated,  and  after 
they  were  tolerated  they  became  a  crutch.   They  thought  a 
psychiatrist  could  cure  anything,  so  they  went  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other — first  entire  rejection,  then  tolerance, 
and  then  complete  dependence  on  the  poor  psychiatrists  to 
bail  them  out  with  every  kid  that  gave  them  any  trouble, 
which  of  course  he  couldn't  do.   So  the  pendulum  swung 
back  and  forth  for  awhile  until  finally  the  actual  place 
of  the  treatment  in  the  institutions  was  finally  accepted 
by  the  big  majority  of  the  staff.   They  found  out  what  they 
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KH:     could  do  and  what  they  couldn't  do,  and  they  became  part 
of  the  team,  which  is  about  where  they  are  now,  and  which 
is  a  tremendous  advance  from  nothing. 

One  other  thing  that  we  found  is  that  nobody  really  knew 
how  much  delinquency  and  crime  (youth  crime)  we  could  ex 
pect.  We  didn't  have  good  statistics  from  the  counties. 
We  didn't  have  any  kind  of  a  common  reporting  system.  One 
county  would  report  one  way  and  another  would  report  anoth 
er.  The  state  and  county  figures  didn't  agree  when  you 
added  them  up .  The  police  figures  and  the  court  figures  and 
the  probation  figures  and  the  state  figures  were  all  dif 
ferent.   So  the  first  year  I  was  up  there,  Bob  Kenney, 
assistant  to  the  Attorney-General,  who  was  trying  to  do  the 
sa:ne  thins ,  and  I  pooled  our  resources.  He  had  some  machin 
ery--!  didn't  have  any.  He  had  some  IBM  equipment  and  I 
got  hold  of  a  couple  of  good  statisticians,  and  he  had  one, 
and  we  began  to  find  out  how  we  could  collect  statistics 
from  the  state  agency  standpoint — both  for  his  operations 
and  for  ours .  The  following  year  I  helped  in  a  state 
prison  study  and  also  helped  him  in  writing  the  prison 
reorganization  bill  which  resulted  in  the  Department  of 
Corrections .  When  Dick  McGee  came  in  as  Director  of  Cor 
rections,  the  first  month  he  was  there,  he  and  Bob  Kenney 
and  I  had  a  meeting,  and  he  was  after  statistics  and  facts, 
too.  So  all  three  of  us  pooled  our  resources  then,  and  we 
brought  Ron  Beatty  from  Washington,  who  was  the  best 
statistician  in  this  field  in  the  United  States,  out  to 
California  and  put  him  in  charge  of  the  statistical  and 
research  work  for  the  entire  Department  of  Corrections,  for 
the  Attorney -General,  and  for  the  Youth  Authority.  None  of 
us  could  afford  to  bring  him  out  alone,  but  this  way  we 
had  him  to  develop  the  staff  and  the  set  up  for  the  across 
the  board  collection  of  statistics — from  the  courts,  from 
the  district  attorneys,  from  the  probation  officers,  from 
the  police  chiefs  and  everybody  else. 

Then  we  had  the  job  of  trying  to  find  out  how  to  get  the 
counties  to  report.  From  our  office  we  started  in  with 
Alameda  county  and  nineteen  other  counties  around  the  Bay 
area  not  too  far  from  Sacramento,  because  we  had  to  do  the 
field  work  ourselves  right  from  there,  and  we  only  had  two 
people  to  do  it.   We  devised  basic  pace  sheets  where  you 
could  record  the  information  on  IBM  equipment.  We  developed 
these  things  under  Beatty 's  direction.  We  took  this  material 
to  Alameda  County  (I'm  using  that  as  an  example  because 
it  was  done  in  the  same  way  in  all  twenty  counties)  and 
told  them  that  we  would  develop  the  information  so  they 
could  use  it  to  record  their  cases  that  they  had  and  the 
ones  that  came  in.   In  return  for  sending  us  a  copy  of  this, 
we  would  p,ive  them  a  quarterly  analysis  of  it  anyway  they 
wanted  it.   All  they  had  to  do  was  fill  the  cards  out,  send 
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KH:     them  in  to  us,  and  we  would  give  them  back  their  data  for 
their  quarterly  reports,  annual  reports  or  any  kind  of 
special  reports  they  wanted,  broken  down  any  way  they  wanted 
So  they  did  that.  As  a  result  of  that,  by  1952  when  I  came 
down  to  Los  Angeles,  we  were  getting  uniform  statistical 
reports  from  every  county  in  the  state  except  for  Los 
Angeles.   Los  Angeles  County  had  a  system  of  its  own  that 
had  been  developed  by  Ron  Beatty  back  in  the  depression 
days .  Ken  Scudder  and  I  had  brought  him  out  to  do  that 
at  that  time.  When  I  went  to  Sacramento,  they  lost  their 
statistician,  and  they  didn't  get  one  for  quite  a  long 

ef~     time,  and  when  they  got  one,  he  wasn't  any  good.  He  was  a 
good  man  but  not  a  good  statistician,  and  the  result  was 
that  their  statistics  didn't  agree  with  anybody's.  After 
I  came  back  down  here  in  1952,  I  had  Ron  Beatty  and  the  peo 
ple  from  the  State  to  come  down  and  put  our  Los  Angeles 
system  in  order  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  nine  years 
we  could  report  to  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  on  a 
•  uniform  basis.  It  was  very  interesting  and,  of  course, 
we're  still  doing  it. 

When  the  statistics  began  to  come  in  from  the  counties,  we 
began  to  see  what  the  trends  were  in  ages  and  types  .  Then 
we  began  examining  what  the  counties  did — their  very  great 
differences  in  policies,  committment  rates,  detention  rates, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  We  had  further  evidence  of  what 
we  already  knew  and  that  was  that  we  needed  a  very  good 
research  department.   So  then  we  began  to  bring  in  research 
people  as  we  could  get  them.  Now  the  State  of  California 
is  probably  doing  more  real  research  in  this  whole  field 
of  crime  than  any  state  in  the  United  States,  and  it's 
tied  in  with  all  the  universities  now  including  USC.   When 
I  came  back  to  Los  Angeles  we  started  our  statistical  de 
partment.   Now  we're  starting  our  own  research  department. 
We've  been  working  very  closely  with  USC 's  Youth  Study 
Center,  as  you  know.  This  year  we're  starting  on  a  greatly 
expanded  program  of  statistics  and  research  in  this  whole 
field,  and  have  been  doing  some  with  other  foundations  (Ford 
and  Rosenberg)  for  quite  some  time.  We  now  are  getting 
quite  a  run  of  very  reliable  statistics  .  We  know  what  the 
counties  have  in  the  way  of  cases  coming  to  them.   We  know 
exactly  what  the  courts  have  had,  and  we  know  what's  hap 
pened  to  them.   We  know  what  the  probation  departments  have 
done  with  them  and  what  happened  to  them  at  the  Youth 
Authority,  where  they  went,  and  where  they  are  now  in  most 
cases  .   We  have  almost  any  kind  of  an  analysis  you  would 
want--by  race,  color,  creed,  type  of  crime  offense,  age, 
sex,  IQ,  whether  they  are  psychotic  or  pre-psychotic  or 
whatever  you  want.   It  in  developing  a  ^roat  deal  of  very 
bar.ic  data  that  certainly  can't  help  but  aid  in  directinp 
the  programs  that  we're  running  .   We're  constantly  changing 
and  altering  programs.   We  find  that  thinrs  we  thought 
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KH:     worked,  don't  work  at  all,  and  are  finding  many  misconcep 
tions  that  didn't  really  know  until  we  had  this  mass  of 
data  to  look  at  and  have  it  researched  objectively.  The 
people  who  are  doing  the  research  are  not  operating,  so 
they  can  look  at  it  quite  coldly.  They  have  no  sense  of 
pride  or  possession,  so  it  becomes  scientific,  and  they  can 
look  at  what  actually  happened.   I  think  that  is  a  real 
accomplishment . 

One  other  major  administrative  accomplishment,  I  think, 
basically  came  about  through  the  action  of  Governor  Warren 
in  making  his  cabinet  a  very  active  cabinet.  Every  director 
of  every  major  department  was  a  member  of  that  cabinet  by 
law.  He  sub-divided  his  cabinet  into  standing  sub-commit 
tees  .  The  one  in  which  the  Youth  Authority  was  placed 
when  I  was  director  was  with  the  State  Department  of  Educa 
tion,  Department  of  Corrections,  State  Department  of  Health, 
and  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene.  These  departments 
criss-crossed  every  which  way,  and  this  gave  us  a  chance 
to  meet  and  talk  about  mutual  problems  and  work  out  co 
operative  plans.  For  example,  when  we  started  to  up-grade 
our  educational  program,  I  didn't  have  to  try  to  do  it 
myself.  I'm  not  an  educator;  we  didn't  have  anyone  in  the 
department  at  that  time  who  could  do  it.   But  on  the  recom 
mendation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  I  was  able 
to  get  two  very  fine  men — one  a  vocational  man,  and  one  a 
good  overall  academic  administrator.   I  brought  them  in  and 
put  them  in  charge  of  the  entire  educational  program  in 
the  Youth  Authority.  As  they  began  to  examine  it,  they 
had  the  help  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
University  of  California  and  the  State  College  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  which  at  that  time  was  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
Leonard  and  very  much  interested  in  education  in  this  field 
of  correction  and  wanted  to  do  something  for  these  boys 
and  girls  that  we  had.  As  a  result,  we  were  able  to  up 
grade  our  whole  teaching  system  and  our  whole  vocational 
education  program,  and  to  bring  in  advisory  committee  of 
labor  and  industry  and  to  give  the  people  in  those  schools 
a  chance  to  go  back  to  school — a  special  school  set  up  at 
San  Francisco  State—to  actually  teach  these  people  how  to 
understand  and  work  with  the  youngsters  we  had  in  a  better 
way  than  they  were  working.  Dr.  Leonard  had  several  people 
on  the  staff  who  had  experience  in  correctional  schools 
and  delinquent  boys  and  girls  and  were  very  much  interested 
in  doing  something  about  it.   We  got  the  Legislature  to 
allow  us  to  send  people  to  San  Francisco  State  for  three 
months  on  full  salary  to  attend  these  courses  (we  selected 
the  people  we  thought  would  benefit  by  it)  and  it's  still 
going  on.   We  also  have  seminars  set  up  at  the  Universtiy 
of  California,  with  the  help  of  the  School  of  Criminology, 
Education,  Psychology,  and  Social  Work.   We  could  send  our 
staff  to  those  seminars  that  went  on  for  six  weeks  every 
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KH:     summer.  Then  we  started  an  in-service  training  program 

with  their  help,  too,  throughout  the  entire  department  for 
every  kind  of  work  you  could  think  of.  All  that  has  also 
been  done  by  the  Department  of  Corrections.  Part  of  it 
they've  done  much  better,  being  a  bigger  department  and 
being  able  to  spend  more  money  on  it  than  the  Youth  Author 
ity,  but  I  think  the  programs  are  almost  the  same. 

I  think  one  other  major  contribution  in  the  correctional 
field  has  been  the  successful  effort  (both  in  the  Department 
of  Corrections  and  in  the  Youth  Authority)  to  make  it  pos 
sible  for  people  (wherever  they  work  in  the  institution, 
whether  they're  working  as  a  group  supervisor  or  as  a  parole 
officer,  psychologist,  teacher,  or  administrator  on  one 
level  or  the  other)  who  had  an  interest  in  some  other  part 
of  the  work  in  Youth  Authority,  to  take  special  courses 
in  state  colleges  or  universities  or  go  back  to  graduate 
schools  and  to  be  promoted  anywhere  they  wanted  in  the  de 
partment.  The  experience  that  a  person  gets,  for  example, 
working  in  a  dormitory  with  boys  for  a  year  is  an  extremely 
valuable  experience.  You  know  more  about  youngsters  at 
the  end  of  that  time  than  you  ever  learn  out  of  a  book. 
Then  if  you  can  keep  your  balance  and  go  on  into  parole 
work,  you've  seen  these  youngsters  at  first  hand  living  in 
every  kind  of  a  living  condition.  You've  seen  their  parents, 
and  you  really  understand  them  for  what  they  are  and  what 
they  really  want  and  how  they'll  act.   Parole  work  ordin 
arily  requires  much  more  education,  but  with  actual  exper 
ience  with  the  kid,  it  really  becomes  much  more  meaningful. 
That's  been  done  now  throughout  both  the  Youth  Authority 
and  the  Department  of  Corrections  so  you  can  have  a  career 
anywhere  you  want .  You  have  a  much  wider  opportunity  for 
promotion,  which  makes  for  better  morale,  attracts  much 
better  people  because  when  young  people  came,  you  can  show 
them  many  different  ways  they  can  go  if  they  want  promotion. 
It  opens  up  the  whole  field:   case  work,  clinical  work, 
training,  administration,  research,  statistics,  teaching — 
whatever  they  want  to  do . 

Also,  one  other  contribution  I  think  is  usually  not  thought 
of  in  the  correctional  field  is  the  putting  in  of  a  very 
good  business  administration  system  so  that  you  have  sound 
budgets,  a  real  accounting  for  what  you  do,  so  you  can  go 
to  the  legislature  and  tell  them  why  you  need  new  parole 
officers  or  group  supervisors  and  justify  with  facts  what 
you  need.   You  can  also  show  results  from  your  research 
studies  and  from  the  statistics  that  you  have.   That  has 
made  the  financing  of  the  Youth  Authority  and  the  Department 
of  Corrections,  which  operates  the  same  way  very  much 
easier  than  it  is  for  most  departments  .   The  nine  and  a 
half  years  that  I  was  in  Sacramento  I  had  the  lowest  budget 
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KH:     cut  from  ray  request  of  any  department  in  California. 

And  that  reputation  still  continues.  I've  been  gone  eight 
years  and  they're  still  giving  us  the  lowest  budget  cut. 
But  that's  only  due  to  the  fact  that  we  put  in  a  very  good 
financial  department  of  our  own.  In  order  to  do  that,  we 
did  something  I've  done  all  my  life.  When  I  wanted  some 
one  to  run  an  accounting  department  and  a  financial  depart 
ment,  I  went  over  and  stole  the  best  man  I  could  get  from 
the  Department  of  Finance.  He  knew  the  State  Department 
of  Finance  and  everybody  in  it .  He  was  one  of  their  best 
men  and  they  gave  him  to  me  to  help  our  department.  He 
knew  everybody  in  the  Department  of  Finance,  so  he  knew 
how  they  worked  and  how  budgets  were  set  up,  and  he  ran  the 
thing . 

In  handling  personnel,  I  got  the  best  person  I  could  get 
from  the  State  Department  of  Personnel  and  made  him  per 
sonnel  director.  He  knew  all  about  personnel  and  state 
personnel  procedures .  I  never  had  to  read  the  confounded 
bulletins.  That  was  his  job,  and  they  change  all  the  time 
anyway .  He  knew  about  recruitment  and  in-service  training 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  You  get  the  best  people  you  can 
get  and  tell  them  what  you  want  them  to  do,  and  let  them 
go  to  it . 

One  other  major  contribution  which  I  think  we  have  made 
which  really  falls  in  two  or  three  parts  is  the  fact  that 
we  recognized  from  the  very  beginning  that  we  had  a  ter 
rific  responsibility  to  the  County,  to  the  courts,  and  to 
the  local  people,  and  that  we  were  taking  these  young 
people  out  of  the  community  only  for  a  relatively  short 
time,  and  they  were  going  to  be  coming  back.  Nothing  we 
did  on  the  state  level  would  ever  be  any  good  unless  the 
local  programs  were  better.   From  the  very  beginning  we  set 
up  a  strong  advisory  service  to  probation  officers,  deten 
tion  home  superintendents,  and  camp  superintendents,  with 
a  close  liaison  to  the  juvenile  courts  and  the  Board  of 
Supervisors . 

There  were  three  camps  operating  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
and  there  is  one  in  Santa  Barbara -Ventura  Counties  combined, 
one  in  San  Francisco,  and  one  in  Kern  County.   But  in  the 
other  counties  of  the  State  there  were  no  camps  of  any  kind 
— no  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  youngsters  at  all  ex 
cept  for  juvenile  halls,  and  in  some  places  just  temporary 
detention.   Youngsters  would  come  from  the  other  counties, 
and  the  youngsters  from  counties  that  had  the  camps  would 
never  come  to  the  State  schools  at  all.   It  didn't  seem  to 
me  and  to  our  Board  members  that  it  was  fair  for  I.os  Angeles 
Count  v  1o  run  th^.se  tliii,;;  t.-ni  i  re  1  v  .1 1  )  >  ,  .j  1  |j..  i  :.|  i.'iise  . 
I  i  •  ,....,.'  i  I  ..  i  t  I  •  t  u..  .  1 1  .. .  ....  i  j  ...  1 1  .  ;  .; .-  .,  '  i  .... 
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KH:     of  the  State  Supervisors'  Association  and  on  our  recom 
mendation,  a  bill  was  introduced,  with  the  approval  of 
Governor  Warren,  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  pay  half 
the  cost  of  county  camp  operation  and  subsidize  that  opera 
tion,  and  pay  half  the  cost  of  construction  of  county  camps, 
providing  that  they  met  our  standards  of  the  type  of  young 
sters  they  put  in,  the  standards  of  education,  the  type 
of  work  program,  and  also  the  safety  codes  and  building 
codes  that  were  required.  At  this  time  there  are  about  28 
camps  in  the  State  of  California  which  are  about  half  sup 
ported  by  the  State,  and  I  think  there  are  seventeen  more 
being  built  this  year.  And  there  are  three  or  four  girls' 
schools  that  are  being  supported  that  way.  The  others  are 
all  for  boys . 

The  advisory  service  to  probationary  officers  has  been 
greatly  improved.  The  Youth  Authority  carries  the  advisory 
service  to  probation  officers  for  the  entire  State.  The 
Department  of  Corrections  does  not.  That's  assigned  to  the 
Youth  Authority.  They  give  advisory  service  for  both  adult 
and  juvenile  probation.  They  help  statistics  and  research. 
They  help  set  up  experimental  programs,  they  inspect  and 
subsidize  the  camps  and  the  girls  schools  that  are  operated 
for  juveniles.  They  assist  in  training  programs  for  counties 
that  have  no  training  program  of  their  own.  They  have  ad 
ministrative  conferences  where  all  the  administrators  come 
together  to  discuss  mutual  problems  and  to  discuss  legis 
lation  and  things  of  that  kind. 

The  Youth  Authority  made  one  contribution  that  isn't  made 
in  very  many  states,  and  that  is  that  they  really  tried  to 
do  something  in  the  field  of  prevention.   It  tie!  in  with 
the  co-ordinating  councils,  such  as  the  one  Ken  Scudder 
started  here,  and  helped  spread  them  all  over  California 
to  get  some  work  done  by  citizens  on  the  local  level  in 
the  field  of  prevention  and  youth  betterment.  They've 
been  fairly  successful.   Some  of  them  are  excellent,  some 
of  them  are  not  very  good,  and  some  of  them  fade  out,  as 
any  volunteer  organization  may  do.   If  you  have  a  great 
many  of  them,  some  of  them  will  be  very  good,  and  some  of 
them  won't  be  so  good.   But  on  the  whole  they've  made  a 
very  good  contribution. 

During  the  war  years  (and  still)  staffs  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  (at  that  time  it  was  the 
Committee  on  Children  in  Wartime),  giving  actual  help  in 
communities  on  specific  problems.   During  the  war  years, 
for  example,  we  even  pot  into  the  recreation  business  so 
we  couldn't  get  out  of  it.   Out  of  that  came  the  State  De 
partment  of  Recreation,  which  was  created  as  a  result  of 
our  experience  in  wartime  when  there  was  nobody  to  look 
after  all  the  influx  of  youngsters  in  places  like  Vallejo 
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KH:     and  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  and  the  Bay  area.  There  were 
fewer  people  to  do  things  for  children,  and  more  children 
coming  in  all  the  time.  Out  of  that  eventually  came  the 
State  Department  of  Recreation.  But  in  the  meantime  we  were 
getting  volunteers  and  doing  all  kinds  of  interesting  ex 
perimental  work.  Along  with  that  (this  has  also  pyramided 
very  greatly)  we  began  getting  foundation  funds .  Out  of 
the  ten  years  I  was  in  Sacramento,  nine  years  of  that  time, 
I  had  one  or  more  Rosenberg  Foundation  grants  for  doing 
specific  studies  in  one  thing  or  another.   For  example,  in 
the  field  of  detention,  people  were  building  detention  homes 
who  didn't  know  how  to  build  them;  so  we  had  to  get  the 
best  help  we  could  nationally  and  it  was  financed  by  Rosen 
berg  funds.   We  put  out  a  book  on  detention  home  standards 
and  had  a  fine  statewide  citizens  committee  and  very  expert 
help  from  the  Children's  Bureau  and  from  the  National  Pro 
bation  and  Parole  Association  and  some  people  here  in 
California  who  knew  something  about  it  too.  We  were  able 
to  develop  standards  for  detention  homes  and  detention 
home  care  that  is  still  used  all  over  the  United  States. 
That  was  later  followed  by  an  even  better  book  on  shelter 
care — the  care  of  children  who  are'  not  delinquent,  but 
dependent,  children  who  come  into  the  hands  of  the  juvenile 
courts  and  the  welfare  departments .  It  was  on  shelter  care 
possibilities.  We  made  a  study  of  transient  children.  I 
won't  go  on  to  any  more  of  them,  but  there  was  a  whole 
series  of  studies  that  started  back  in  that  time  that  are 
still  going  on,  and  are  making  real  contributions  to  this 
whole  field  of  corrections — both  adult  and  juvenile — because 
they  are  actual  studies  of  things  that  are  being  done  in 
the  field,  or  studies  of  needs  that  have  not  been  met.  No 
matter  who  make  the  report  it  is  brought  out  that  the  local 
agencies  and  state  agencies  are  interdependent — one  upon 
the  other.  They  have  to  all  be  good  and  go  ahead  to 
gether,  or  the  thing  begins  to  break  here,  there,  and 
everyplace.   What  you  do  one  place  is  destroyed  in  another. 

RK:     Mr.  Holton,  were  there  any  significant  programs  developed 
as  a  result  of  the  war  years  (that  is  from  19*41  to  19U5) 
by  the  California  Youth  Authority? 

KH:     We  had  some  exceptionally  interesting  opportunities  during 
these  war  years  because  there  was  such  a  shortage  of  labor. 
At  the  Benicia  Arsenal  outside  of  Oakland  (one  of  the 
largest  arsenals  in  the  United  States)  they  were  pettinp; 
back  all  kinds  of  damaged  goods  from  the  South  Pacific — 
everything  you  could  think  of — rifles,  machine  guns,  all 
kinds  of  equipment.   They  had  all  the  machinery  to  repair 
them,  but  they  couldn't  get  labor.  They  were  usinfr  a  great 
many  inexperienced  women  and  old  men — the  only  people  they 
could  pet  to  work.   I  saw  the  colonel  one  day,  and  he  told 
me  about  all  this  and  said  that  they  had  hundreds  of  tons 
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KH:     of  this  salvage  material — some  of  it  not  badly  damaged  at 
all,  but  it  has  to  be  repaired — and  they  couldn't  <=>v^n  jTf"t 
it  out.  He  said  it  was  desperately  needed.  I  kiddinply 
said  to  him,  "Why  don't  you  let  us  bring  a  bunch  of  boys 
in?"  He  said,  "All  right,  we'll  do  that."  I  said,  "Now 
wait  a  minute .  These  youngsters  are  all  in  trouble  and 
come  from  the  courts,  you  know.  They  want  them  to  go  into 
the  army."  He  said,  "I  don't  care,  if  you're  serious.   Let's 
go  back  to  the  arsenal  and  take  a  look  at  it."  He  was  a 
very  dynamic  character.  He  said  there  were  about  ten  acres 
of  land  with  nothing  on  it,  and  he  asked  me  what  I  needed. 
I  said  we  needed  barracks,  an  enclosure  of  our  own,  a 
kitchen,  recreation  hall,  and  equipment.  He  cleared  with 
Washington  and  I  cleared  with  the  Governor  and  I  sent  our 
man  who  was  in  charge  of  camp  construction  down  there,  and 
he  outlined  what  we  needed  and  the  Army  put  the  whole  thing 
up.   We  moved  down  180  boys  and  the  staff.  We  took  the 
boys  (sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  and  some  nineteen  year- 
olds)  from  all  over  the  State  and  put  them  in  there.  He 
assigned  a  liaison  officer  to  us .  That  man  is  working  now 
for  me,  incidentally.  After  the  war  he  came  to  work  for 
the  Probation  Department  and  is  in  the  Glendale  office — 
a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Warren.. 

RK:     This  was  the  army  officer? 

KH:     Yes,  and  he's  still  working  for  me  now.  We  had  a  very  fine 

working  relationship  with  the  Army.  We  had  regular  work 
^  projects  worked  out.  We  had  certain  boys  who  took  care 
of  the  camp.  We  had  one  cook,  and  the  boys  helped  with 
the  cooking,  clean-up,  laundry  and  all  that  was  taken  care 
of  inside  our  own  enclosure.  We  had  a  good  recreational 
program  that  we  ran.  Most  of  the  boys  (165-170)  were 
assigned  to  full  time  work  in  the  arsenal.  They  would  be 
doing  all  sorts  of  things.   For  example,  they  ran  the  little 
trains  that  took  the  ammunition  all  up  and  down  the  coast. 
Around  the  arsenals  there  are  hundreds  of  dumps  of  ammuni 
tion  of  all  kinds  .   They  would  load  the  ammunition  on 
narrow  gauge  cars  and  bring  it  down  to  the  docks  where  the 
ships  would  pick  it  up,  and  they  would  help  load  it  on  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  They  helped  prepare  machine  gun  belts, 
machine  guns,  all  kinds  of  guns  and  equipment.  We  didn't 
have  one  single  incident  where  the  boys  misbehaved  at  work 
or  where  anybody  was  ever  hurt,  or  where  anybody  ever  was 
attacked.  We  did  have  some  boys  run  away.  We  had  an  aver 
age  of  about  one  or  two  boys  a  month  who  ran  away  during 
the  more  than  two  years  we  operated. 

Another  interesting  thing  about  it  was  that  because  labor 
was  so  short,  the  unions  didn't  have  any  objections  to  us 
being  there.   These  boys  were  paid  the  prevailing  wage  rate 
which  averaged  about  $6.50  a  day,  which  is  not  too  bad 
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KH:     back  in  1943,  'i*U,  'US.  We  kept  this  money  in  trust.  We 
had  a  canteen  and  gave  them  canteen  books  BO  they  could 
get  tobacco  and  other  things  they  needed  that  we  didn't 
supply.  They  had  a  canteen  account  of  about  $20  a  month 
that  we  allowed  them  to  draw  out  of  the  canteen,  and  the 
balance  we  kept  for  them.  We  charged  against  them  what  it 
actually  cost  us  to  operate  that  camp — the  cost  of  the  men's 
salaries,  the  cost  of  feeding  them,  the  entire  cost  of  camp 
operation,  and  we  gave  them  the  balance.  The  balance 
amounted  to  between  $2-3  a  day  per  boy.  That  was  held  in 
trust  and  given  to  them  when  they  went  out  but  not  all  at 
one  time.   If  a  boy  was  there  nine  months,  he  might  have 
pretty  close  to  $800  (between  $500  and  $800)  waiting  for 
him,  depending  on  the  length  of  time  he  stayed  there  and 
how  many  days  he  actually  was  on  productive  work.  Most 
of  them  were  on  it  all  the  time.  The  boys  who  stayed  in 
camp,  incidentally  ,  shared  so  that  they  got  the  same 
amount  of  money.  Somebody  had  to  stay  and  do  the  camp 
work,  so  they  were  paid  at  the  same  going  rate  that  the 
other  boys  were.  So  it  had  to  come  out  of  the  total  earn 
ings.  In  other  words,  add  up  the  total  earnings  and  take 
out  the  total  expense  and  then  divide  it  up  among  the  boys 
that  were  there.  When  the  boys  went  out  on  parole,  we 
would  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  money,  outfit  them, 
and  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  spending  money  to  pay 
for  their  room  and  board  wherever  they  had  to  live  until 
they  got  jobs,  and  then  the  parole  officer  would  hand  the 
money  out  to  them  as  they  needed  it . 

That  was  so  successful  that  we  were  allowed  to  open  one  in 
the  Army  Ordinance  Depot  at  Stockton.  We  had  150  boys 
there,  and  that  was  successful  for  almost  two  years  under 
almost  exactly  the  same  conditions  and  with  the  same  re 
sults  .  We  had  very  wonderful  co-operation  there  all  the 
way  through . 

There  was  another  result  of  the  war  years  .  There  were 
some  old  abandoned  CCC  camps  around,  so  instead  of  having 
to  go  out  and  buy  lumber,  plumbing,  pipe  and  things  like 
that,  which  we  couldn't  get  anyway  because  the  market  was 
so  scarce,  the  government  pave  us  these  CCC  camps  (some  of 
which  hadn't  been  used  for  quite  awhile).  Then  the  Parks 
Department  pave  us  a  park  site  up  in  Calaveras  Bip  Trees 
Park  between  Benicia  and  Stockton  that  had  been  abandoned. 
We  had  50  boys  that  we  took  out  of  the  jails  in  San  Fran 
cisco,  Alameda  County  and  T,os  Anpeles,  and  we  took  about 
40  who  were  in  the  Preston  School  of  Industry  and  put  them 
in  tents  at  the  Calaveras  Park  Rip,  Trees  site.   V/e  pot 
them  clearing  the  ground  for  a  camp,  and  the  other  boys 
we  put  down  at  the  CCC  camp  and  had  them  tearinp  the  build- 
inps  down.   Then  on  week-ends  we  would  pet  the  bip  trucks 
from  the  Farm  Labor  Bureau  (th«-v  fhVn't  work  on  Saturday 
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KH:     afternoons  and  Sundays),  which  loaned  us  their  trucks,  and 
the  kids  at  the  CCC  camp  would  load  this  lumber  and  plumb 
ing  fixtures  and  electrical  fixtures  into  the  trucks  and 
take  them  up  to  Calaveras  and  unload  them  up  there .  And 
we  started  building  our  own  camp  up  there.  We  built  a 
100  boy  camp  from  May  to  November.  On  the  15th  of  November 
we  got  our  first  snow — we  were  above  the  snow  line  .  It 
was  an  extremely  interesting  experience  to  see  the  kind 
of  co-operation  we  could  get  and  the  kind  of  things  the 
boys  will  do  under  those  kinds  of  circumstances .  We  never 
had  any  trouble  with  these  youngsters  when  they  are  doing 
something  that  gets  the  imagination,  when  they're  doing 
something  that's  worthwhile,  when  they're  getting  halfway 
intelligent  direction  and  when  they  could  see  what's  hap 
pening.  Here  they  were  tearing  down  a  house  and  taking  the 
lumber  up  there.  They  could  see  the  other  boys  putting  it 
up  and  eventually,  because  they  got  it  down  quicker  than 
the  others  could  get  the  new  one  up,  they  had  a  part  in 
the  whole  camp.  The  rest  of  them  were  anybody  we  could  get 
who  was  a  decent,  honorable  man  who  would  want  to  try,  but 
most  were  inexperienced  people.  Actually  the  morale  of 
the  boys  was  so  good  that  they  kept  that  camp  together 
practically  by  themselves — this  was  their  camp.  The  super 
intendent  there  was  a  very  interesting  guy.  He'd  say, 
"Look,  boys.  This  is  your  camp.  You  got  to  help  us  make 
it  go."  They  had  a  kind  of  a  code  and  would  allow  no  fight 
ing  .  One  day  I  was  up  there  and  was  talking  to  a  real 
rough  kid  from  San  Francisco.   I  said,  "You  boys  are  going 
to  have  a  couple  of  hard  weeks.  There's  going  to  be  a  lot 
of  snow  and  not  much  to  do  for  the  next  couple  of  weeks. 
I  hope  we  don't  have  any  trouble."  He  said,  "There'll 
be  no  trouble  in  this  camp."  I  said,  "Why  won't  there?" 
He  said,  "Anybody  starts  anything,  they'll  get  the  so-and- 
so  beat  out  of  them!"  I  said,  "Not  up  here."  He  said, 
"No,  we'll  never  touch  a  man  up  here,  Mr.  Holton;  but  we  all 
come  from  the  same  place  these  other  characters  come  from. 
If  anybody  starts  anything  in  this  camp,  they'll  account 
to  us  after  they  get  out."  We  had  no  trouble.   I  never 
heard  of  anybody  being  beaten  up  outside,  either.  I  was 
interested  in  what  he  had  to  say. 

Also  out  of  that  war  experience  came  the  opportunity  to 
experiment  a  little  with  our  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
pram  and  all  sorts  of  programs  all  up  and  down  the  State. 
Every  community  needed  help.  They  were  so  desperately  over 
run  with  youngsters  and  transient  families — people  coming 
in  to  work  and  moving  around,  youngsters  coming  out  and 
following  the  fleet,  girls  following  the  fleet  and  so 
forth.   Then  they  had  lost  their  trained  workers.   So  they 
called  us  to  go  into  places  like  Valleero,  for  example. 
Contra  Costa  County  went  from  a  population  of  30,000  to 
over  120,000  in  two  years  time.   In  the  meantime  they  lost 
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KH:     experienced  police  officers,  experienced  recreational 
workers*  and  teachers.  Here  they  were  with  all  these 
transient  families  living  in  every  kind  of  conditions  with 
all  these  youngsters .  We  were  able  to  send  a  good  recrea 
tional  man,  some  good  youth  workers  into  Vallejo  and  help 
them  use  what  they  had — churches  and  clubhouses  and  get 
women's  groups  to  do  what  they  could  to  get  organized  to 
meet  this  during  the  war.  We  did  this  all  over  the  place. 
As  a  result  of  that,  when  the  war  was  over,  we  could  show 
what  could  be  done  if  we  had  had  a  State  Department  of  Re 
creation  to  really  get  in  and  give  expert  advice.  We  had 
some  good  recreation  people,  and  it  was  actually  one  of 
our  people  who  became  the  first  director  of  the  State  De 
partment  of  Recreation  which  was  created  in  1916  as  a 
result  of  our  experience  during  the  war. 

Also  out  of  that  desperate  need  for  advisory  service  on 
jails,  detention  homes,  and  probation  services  our  own 
field  staff  had  a  chance  to  show  what  it  could  do  even  with 
the  limited  staff  we  had.  I  brought  Hammond  Stark  up  from 
a>»      Los  Angeles  and  he  came  up  to  head  that  part  of  the  work. 
We  actually  made  studies  of  youth  services  in  about  40 
different  counties  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Super 
visors,  the  judges,  the  citizens'  committees.  We  went  in 
and  analyzed  what  they  had — public  and  private,  and  where 
the  needs  and  gaps  were,  not  only  in  the  correctional  field, 
but  in  the  whole  field  of  youth  activities.  We  formed  a 
team.  This  is  very  interesting.  It  came  out  of  the  war 
and  is  still  going  on.  In  order  to  get  all  the  knowledge 
we  could,  we  had  the  heads  of  our  field  services  {Stark 
in  ours,  Lucille  Kennedy  in  Social  Welfare,  Don  Kitch  in 
Education,  etc.),  work  together.  When  we  had  to  study 
requests,  they  would  supply  a  good  person  from  Education, 
another  one  from  Welfare,  another  one  from  Recreation, 
another  one  from  Mental  Hygiene  or  wherever  else  was  needed  . 
We  would  go  in  together  and  make  the  study  in  our  own 
fields,  and  then  get  together  and  edit  the  entire  study  and 
present  it  to  them  verbally  in  partial  form  for  their  com 
ments  before  we  ever  printed  it.  Thus  they  could  take  the 
portion  they  could  use,  and  we  wouldn't  hurt  anybody  by  it. 
That  thing  has  persisted,  and  it  is  the  core  of  the  staff 
committee  for  the  present  Governor's  Youth  Committee — and 
it  started  in  the  war  years,  getting  the  complete  inner 
co-operation  on  the  field  service  level  in  all  of  the  state 
departments  that  had  these  mutual  interests .   I  think  this 
was  a  real  contribution. 

RK:      In  any  of  these  new  programs  and  ideas  that  you  originated 
during  these  years,  did  you  run  into  any  resistance  in  your 
department,  from  anybody  else  or  any  organizations  to 
starting  these  innovations? 
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KH:     No,  not  from  our  department  or  from  anybody  in  the  State. 
The  needs  were  so  desperate  for  help  during  the  waif  that 
people  were  willing  to  try  almost  anything — both  on  the 
local  level  and  on  the  state  level.  On  the  state  level, 
Governor  Warren's  attitude  was  that  we  simply  had  to  help 
out  in  this  situation.  Every  director  felt  that  way.   If 
he  didn't  feel  that  way,  he  didn't  work  for  Warren.  Then 
their  staff  people  felt  the  same  way.   Some  of  these  staff 
people  are  really  tops  .  Many  of  them  are  in  the  same 
positions  and  are  really  the  top  people  in  the  United  States, 
and  they've  grown  to  know  each  other  very,  very  well,  and 
have  a  tremendous  admiration  and  respect  for  each  other. 
Some  had  known  each  other  before  that  time  .   I  had  known 
practically  all  of  them  for  a  long  time.  They  worked  like 
dogs — overtime  for  years  and  years  because  of  their  real 
dedication.  They  formed  a  wonderful  working  group  and  they 
would  elect  their  own  chairman  each  year.  One  time  it 
would  be  Youth  Authority,  and  the  next  itme  it  would  be 
Social  Welfare,  the  next  time  Education,  the  next  time 
Mental  Hygiene,  Employment,  etc. 

In  getting  these  county  studies,  we  would  never  go  into  a 
county  unless  we  were  invited  by  the  judges  of  the  juvenile 
court,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  or,  if  it  was  in  a  big  city,  by 
the  mayor  or  the  president  of  the  City  Council.  After  we 
got  in  and  made  the  studies,  we  found  some  very  bad  condi 
tions  and  sometimes  some  very  poor  personnel.  We  had  to 
establish  ground  rules  that  we  would  make  the  study  as  we 
saw  it,  and  then  we  would  have  a  closed  door  meeting  and 
present  it  to  the  people  that  asked  us  there,  and  if  they 
didn't  want  to  use  it,  they  could  let  the  thing  go;  but 
if  they  did  use  it,  they  didn't  have  to  follow  our  recom 
mendation,  but  they  couldn't  change  our  report.  We  never 
made  any  statements  about  the  personnel  in  the  overall  re 
port.   What  we  would  say  was  entirely  about  the  program. 
In  many  counties,  out  of  an  analysis  of  program  and  program 
defects,  the  governing  powers  responsible  for  that  opera 
tion  had  to  know  that  there  was  poor  management  and  had 
to  pin-point  what  was  going  wrong  so  they  could  fix  respon 
sibility.  There  were  some  people  who  lost  their  jobs  here 
and  there,  and  there  were  some  hard  feelings  here  and  there. 
But  there  wasn't  very  much  of  that,  and  in  most  instances 
the  people  who  weren't  doing  too  well  hadn't  been  piven  the 
help  they  needed.   Sometimes  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
themselves  were  responsible  for  not  meeting  a  need  that  had 
been  pointed  out  to  them  year  after  year.   So  they  had  to 
assume  the  responsibility  themselves  .   They  would  ask  us 
in  to  do  it,  and  sometimes  they  weren't  very  happy,  but 
they  asked  for  it,  and  they  had  it,  and  they  would  p,o  ahead 
and  put  in  what  they  could.   I  can  never  remember  a  sinple 
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KH:     study  of  all  those  forty  counties  that  were  studied  in 
which  there  were  not  a  lot  of  positive  things  that  come 
out.  Where  there  might  have  been  some  wounded  feelings  for 
awhile,  over  a  period  of  years,  the  thing  has  been  almost 
100  per  cent  constructive.   I'm  quite  sure  that  the  few 
people  who  lost  their  jobs  during  those  days  (there  weren't 
very  many)  would  never  vote  for  me  for  governor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  communities  still  think  the  services  were 
pretty  good.   Incidentally,  that  type  of  service  on  a 
modified  scale  has  continued  on  since  the  war. 


August  31,  1961 

RK:     Mr.  Holton,  what  reasons  existed  for  the  major  administrative 
reorganization  of  the  Department  of  the  California  Youth 
Authority  since  it  was  established? 

KH:     I  think  to  answer  that  I  should  just  briefly  tell  you  what 
we  had  when  the  law  was  actually  put  into  effect  in  19U3  . 
That  was  the  first  year  that  we  had  any  budget,  and  the 
first  year  that  we  became  really  an  active  operating  de 
partment  in  the  State.  At  that  time  we  had  a  headquarters 
office  in  Sacramento  with  only  a  small  accounting  staff, 
one  administrative  assistant  to  me  and  the  clerk  of  the 
Youth  Authority  Board.   During  the  legislature,  we  in 
herited  the  staffs  that  they  had  at  the  institutions.   We 
also  inherited  two  people  from  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare,  John  Cluver  and  his  assistant,  and  a 
secretary  who  had  given  advisory  service  to  Probation  and 
Parole  up  and  down  the  State  for  many,  many  years  and  had 
been  in  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Those 
functions  had  been  transfered  to  the  Youth  Authority.  Then 
we  were  given  $1,000,000,  which  was  not  a  line  budget  at 
all.  It  was  simply  appropriated  to  the  Youth  Authority, 
and  that  money  was  to  be  spent  on  projects  that  were  de 
signed  by  the  director  of  the  Youth  Authority,  and  the 
money  could  be  obtained  with  the  approval  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Director  of  Finance.   The  understanding  of  the 
legislature  was  that  the  Youth  Authority  would  develop  a 
camp  for  older  boys,  try  to  work  out  some  kind  of  facility 
for  younger  boys,  and  also  develop  a  school  for  younger 
girls,  and  then  begin  to  do  something  in  the  field  of  de 
linquency  prevention. 

After  that  budget  was  approved,  we  had  to  start  to  set  up 
a  headquarters  for  oulp  organization  to  begin  to  handle 
thinps  .   So  we  began  ny  or^anizinp;  a  Division  of  Institutions 
because  that  was  where  the  biggest  part  of  our  ii'onoy  v/as 
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KH:     going,  and  we  had  the  responsibility  right  off  the  bat  of 
running  the  three  that  were  in  existence  and  of  trying  to 
develop  something  else.  In  order  to  do  that,  we  brought 
in  Bob  Kantor,  who  had  had  years  of  experience  in  insti 
tutional  management,  and  gave  him  some  clerical  staff  and 
some  other  assistants  and  transportation  officers.  We 
brought  in  an  engineer  from  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
to  help  us  find  sites  and  to  look  over  plans  and  old  build 
ings  to  see  whether  they  were  worth  buying,  to  help  us 
scrounge  up  lumber  and  materials  to  do  some  building  with. 

We  first  tried  to  organize  a  boy's  camp,  and  we  finally  got 
one  going  at  Calaveras,  and  of  course  we  then  had  to  get 
the  staff  to  do  that.  Then  we  found  a  place  for  younger 
boys  at  Fricot  Ranch  School  and  got  that  under  operation. 
We  had  to  staff  that  with  a  superintendent  and  so  forth. 
And  then  we  found  a  place  for  younger  girls  and  got  that 
going .  In  the  meantime  we  were  very  much  concerned  with 
the  backlog  of  cases  in  jails  and  juvenile  halls  through 
out  the  State,  and  the  clamor  to  take  more  children  into 
the  Youth  Authority . 

We  were  also  concerned  about  community  conditions  during 
the  war.   In  some  places  like  Vallejo  they  had  30,000 
people  before  the  war,  and  that  county  went  from  30,000 
people  in  the  county  up  to  110,000  inside  of  a  year  and 
a  half.  At  the  same  time,  they  were  losing  police  officers 
and  social  workers  and  teachers  to  the  armed  forces  and 
to  industry  and  to  everything  else.  These  people  were 
coming  in  from  everyplace  and  living  in  anything  they  could 
live  in — trailers  or  anything  at  all.  And  the  kids  were 
not  even  in  school  part  of  the  time,  and  it  was  a  dickens  of 
a  condition.   In  trying  to  get  at  this,  we  set  up  a  division 
of  Delinquency  Prevention.  We  took  Hammond  Stark  from  Los 
Angeles  who  had  had  a  lot  of  experience  and  brought  him 
up  and  put  him  in  charge  of  it. 

At  the  same  time  I  had  worked  out  with  Governor  Warren  the 
idea  of  using  the  War  Powers  Act  of  the  Governor  to  create 
a  state-wide  committee  of  about  21  people  as  the  Governor's 
Youth  Committee.   In  the  beginning  there  were  only  21  peo 
ple,  and  Stark  acted  as  the  executive  secretary  for  it  with 
some  clerical  help.   These  people  were  picked  from  all  over 
the  State  of  California — representatives  from  major  counties, 
rural  counties,  big  cities  and  so  forth — law  enforcement 
and  education  and  recreation  and  everything  like  that  .   Then 
after  we  began  getting  reports  of  problems,  we  organized 
-  an  inter-departmental  state  committee,  with  Stark  working 
(as  the  chairman)  with  the  lay  committee  that  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Governor.   The  people  who  served  on  that 
were  the  people  who  were  the  directors  of  field  services 
for  the  State  Department  of  Education,  the  State  Depart 
ment  of  Social  Welfare,  State  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene, 
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KH:     State  Department  of  Employment,  and  the  State  Department  of 
Health.  They  would  meet  regularly  once  a  month  for  a  two 
day  session  to  go  over  the  problems  that  they  found  up  and 
down  the  State  in  their  various  fields,  and  then  find  out 
how  they  could  get  help  for  communities  on  the  local  level 
by  using  the  combined  forces  of  the  State.   That  really 
grew  and  developed  and  has  lasted  all  through  the  years. 
I  think  we  had  one  of  the  best  inter-departmental  commit 
tees  that  ever  worked  together.  They  are  still  the  heads 
of  those  major  services  and  they  are  still  working,  and 
they  are  still  working  with  the  state-wide  Youth  Committee 
Advisory  Committee  which  had  gotten  out  of  hand,  because 
it's  now  around  U5-50  people,  and  they  only  meet  four  or 
five  times  a  year,  and  it's  unwieldy.   If  they  would  go 
back  to  having  a  smaller  committee--more  active--and  pick 
ing  people  who  were  more  knowledgable,  they  would  get  far- 
more  accomplished.  That  big  a  committee  scattered  all 
over  the  state  and  only  meeting  four  or  five  times  a  year 
becomes  rather  ineffective.   I  think  they  now  are  realizing 
that.   But  it's  been  growing  over  the  years  pr5  par  illy  by 
pressure  on  the  Governor  to  appoint  this  or  that  person  to 
it.   I  think  they  are  now  drawing  in  their  horns  again, 
and  are  going  back  to  a  smaller  committee.  As  our  insti 
tutional  responsibilities  increased,  we  began  looking  at 
Whittier,  Preston  and  Ventura  and  we  were  not  at  all  happy 
with  (particularly)  Preston  and  Ventura.   Whittier  School 
we  had  already  started  a  year  before  we  were  actually  in 
office.   We  had  taken  over  Whittier  School  from  an  advisory 

<  >L      standpoint  and  had  put  in  Paul  McCusten  in  as  superintend 
ent,  and  he  had  already  begun  to  make  certain  changes  in 
Whittier  that  we  had  recommended  as  a  result  of  the  three 
year  rioting  they  had  down  there  which  caused  us  to  take 
it  over.   But  the  Preston  School  and  the  Ventura  School 
hadn't  been  touched.  Under  the  old  Department  of  Institu 
tions  from  whom  we  had  inherited  these  schools,  they  had 
really  no  administrative  control  over  these  institutions 
except  financial.  They  controlled  the  budgets  to  the  Cen 
tral  Office.   In  other  words,  a  certain  amount  of  money 
was  given  to  each  institution,  but  it  could  only  be  spent 
with  the  consent  of  the  central  office  of  the  Department 
of  Institutions,  and  then  they,  of  course,  had  to  get  it 
from  Finance.   So  they  had  quite  a  complicated  and  rigid 
financial  control.   But  they  had  almost  no  supporting  ser 
vices  to  these  schools,  and  they  didn't  give  them  any  real 
supervision.   So  each  superintendent  operated  like  a  king 
in  his  own  empire  and  he  did  almost  what  he  pleased  with 
in  the  bounds  of  Civil  Service  and  financial  regulations. 
And  Civil  Service  had  only  been  in  existence  a  very  short 
time  (about  two  or  three  years),  so  many  of  the  people 
had  just  been  blanketed  in  with  no  qualifications  at  all. 

By  that  time  all  the  youngsters  in  those  institutions  were 
committed  to  the  Youth  Authority—not  to  the  institutions 
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KH:     themselves.  And  the  Youth  Authority  Board  had  to  find 
some  way  to  see  these  kids  and  say  whether  they  stayed 
there,  when  they  went  out  on  parole,  and  that  type  of  thing 
So  we  had  to  increase  our  clerks'  office,  and  set  up  what 
amounted  to  almost  a  typical  court  clerks'  operation, 
where  all  applications  for  Youth  Authority  came  in  there 
and  were  processed  there,  and  the  Board  would  meet  and 
decide  whether  we  would  take  a  case  or  not.  If  we  took 
a  case  they  decided  whether  the  youngster  would  go  to  camp, 
Preston,  Whittier;  or  if  it  was  a  girl,  to  the  northern 
school  or  to  the  southern  school  which  depended  on  age  and 
things  like  that.  At  that  time  and  now,  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  is  also  the  director  of  the  Youth  Authority,  so 
he  had  the  double  responsibility  of  being  the  chairman  of 
what  amounted  to  the  classification  and  parole  board  and 
also  was  the  director  operating  the  agency. 

We  were  very  unhappy  with  the  things  that  were  happening 
in  both  institutions  and  with  the  way  the  youngsters  were 
treated.   Brutality  went  on  unchecked,  there  was  a  lack 
of  educational  standards.  In  none  of  the  schools  were  the 
teachers  all  certified — and  none  of  them  were  allowed  to 
go  out  for  additional  training .  Some  of  them  had  been 
working  there  twenty  years  and  had  never  been  to  school 
since  they  had  started  to  work,  and  still  they  were  deal 
ing  with  the  most  difficult  kids  in  the  State  of  California 
to  do  anything  with,  educationally  (or  as  difficult  as  you 
could  possibly  find) .  The  medical  programs  were  very 
poor — in  some  places  they  were  almost  non-existent.  The 
recreation  services  were  about  the  same.   In  the  school  in 
Ventura  for  girls,  for  example,  they  had  had  in  their  bud 
get  for  five  years  a  place  for  a  recreational  director 
but  had  never  filled  the  position  because  the  superintend 
ent  didn't  believe  that  teen-age  girls  needed  recreation. 
The  girls  weren't  allowed  off  the  grounds.  They  weren't 
even  allowed  to  go  to  Ventura  Beach  to  swim  because  the 
school  and  the  city  were  carrying  on  a  feud,  and  the  Ven 
tura  girls  couldn't  go  towntown — even  escorted.   They 
couldn't  use  the  Pacific  Ocean  if  it  was  anywhere  near  the 
city  of  Ventura . 

So  we  decided  that  we  were  goin?  to  do  somethinf  about 
that.   In  addition  to  the  business  of  fiscal  and  personnel 
control  (we  pot  a  personnel  officer  in  out  of  the  Person 
nel  Department  and  organized  a  Personnel  Department  of 
our  own),  we  bepan  settinr  up  the  standards  for  all  the 
job'- --classifying  all  the  iohs  wi^-'i  rhe  help  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission.   Then  we  said  that  if  any  p.irls  did 
something  wrong,  they  could  be  disciplined,  but  not  for 
longer  than  three  days  .   Then  the  reports  had  to  come  back 
to  us  for  clearance.   For  anythinr  -lonper  than  three  days, 
we  would  pive  them  the  power  of  discipline,  but  all  final 
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KH:     action  had  to  be  cleared  throuph  our  own  central  Personnel 
Office.   So  we  began  to  get  standard  personnel  practices 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  people  who  were  really  no  good  and 
to  protect  some  of  those  who  were  under  fire  when  they 
were  trying  to  do  something  that  was  worth-while. 

Then,  with  the  help  of  the  State  Department  of  Education 
we  brought  in  a  man  who  knew  a  great  deal  about  vocational 
guidance  and  counselling  and  had  been  a  principal  of  a 
school.  He  had  a  very  fine  record,  and  was  very  highly 
accredited  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  we 
put  him  in  charge  of  the  whole  education  and  training  pro 
gram  for  all  of  our  facilities  .  We  also  brought  in  a 
medical  director  and  gave  him  overall  charge  of  making  in 
spections,  and  looking  at  the  qualifications  of  all  medi 
cal  personnel  and  psychiatric  personnel  and  psychological 
personnel.   No  people  could  be  hired  for  that  service, 
except  through  clearance  through  his  office.  He  would 
inspect  the  hospitals,  inspect  the  nursing  staff,  inspect 
all  practices  and  set  up  standards  for  medical  care  through 
out  the  entire  agency.  He  began  to  find  that  all  that  was 
too  heavy-especially  some  of  the  clinical  work,  so  we 
got  a  very  fine  clinical  psychologist  with  marvellous 
experience,  from  Yale  University,  and  made  him  assistant 
to  help  work  out  the  clinical  studies,  and  pet  them  more 
uniform  so  that  some  of  them  weren't  too  lengthy  and  some 
of  them  wouldn't  be  so  poor.  He  was  to  help  recruit  the 
psychiatric  workers  and  the  psychological  staff  working 
with  the  psychiatrists  so  we  could  get  on  a  part-time 
basis  .  A  lot  of  work  at  tham  time  had  to  be  carried  by 
clinical  psychologists  because  psychiatrists  weren't 
available.  We  had  to  integrate  the  whole  medical,  psycho 
logical,  psychiatric,  social  work  clinical  program  under 
those  two  men. 

In  the  very  beginning  we  found  out  that  we  didn't  know 
anything  and  couldn't  find  out  anything  about  what  had 
happened  in  the  institutions  we  were  operating  .  There 
were  no  statistics  worth  anything  .  '  We  could  find  out  how 
many  youngsters  went  into  the  institution  each  year  and 
their  ages  and  why  they  came  there,  but  that  was  about  the 
end  of  it.  There  was  nothing  to  show  in  any  way  that  you 
could  effectively  evaluate  what  programs  these  youngsters 
went  into,  or  whether  a  program  was  any  good.  They  just 
went  through  the  same  doggone  thing  day  after  day,  year 
after  year.   In  addition  to  that,  with  the  exception  of 
head  count,  you  could  really  get  no  evaluation  of  any  pro 
gram.   So  we  had  no  way  of  finding  out  what  the  counties 
were  likely  to  do,  and  we  weren't  getting  any  kind  of 
uniform  reports  from  the  county.   For  example,  the  reports 
would  come  from  a  county  like  Oranpe  County,  and  thev 
would  be  almost  entirely  different  from  the  reports  from 
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KH:     San  Diego  or  Santa  Clara  County.  There  was  no  uniformity 
of  any  kind  on  what  they  reported  to  you.  So  when  we 
tried  to  find  out  what  the  youthful  crime  rates  would  be 
in  California,  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the  reporting, 
so  we  couldn't  report  to  anybody — the  children's  bureau 
or  anybody  else.   So  we  started  a  statistical  department 
and  we  obtained  two  statisticians  and  clerical  workers 
and  started  in  our  own  back  yard  first,  in  developing 
statistics  of  our  own  from  the  material  that  we  did  get 
from  the  counties  and  from  the  material  that  we  developed 
in  the  clinics  to  get  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  kids  we 
were  getting.   From  that,  knowing  medically  and  psycho 
logically  and  socially  and  from  a  crime  standpoint  what 
the  kids  had  done,  we  could  begin  to  develop  programs  that 
might  possibly  meet  their  needs.  Then,  since  we  had  to 
depend  on  the  counties  for  the  basic  material  to  use  that 
statistical  unit,  we  developed  some  basic  face  sheets  and 
social  history  data,  and  we  got  twenty  counties  to  agree 
to  use  these  forms  that  we  furnished.  They  would  fill 
them  out  and  in  return  we  would  punch  them  on  our  machines 
and  give  them  their  reports  anytime  they  wanted  them — 
annually,  or  special  reports.   We  would  furnish  this  to 
them  in  return  for  them  giving  us  this  special  data.   Later, 
we  got  that  through  the  entire  state. 

Later  when  McGee  came  in,  McGee  and  I  and  Bob  Kennedy, 
the  Attorney  General,  combined  our  statistical  outfits  so 
we  could  get  a  better  deal .  We  brought  in  a  very  fine 
man,  Ron  Beatty,  from  Washington  and  put  him  over  the 
crime  system  for  the  entire  state.   Each  one  of  us  had  a 
unit  in  that  system  where  we  kept  out  operating  statistics, 
but  the  overall  research  statistics  were  kept  there.   From 
that  we  developed  the  whole  research  program  that's  going 
on  now  in  the  State  of  California.   I've  gone  into  that 
much  detail  just  to  show  you  that  we  had  to  start  with 
almost  nothing  in  the  central  office.   Then  we  didn't 
look  at  the  central  office  as  only  a  check  and  control 
office,  but  we  looked  at  it  as  a  service  office  and  as  a 
place  where  we  could  objectively  evaluate  programs,  and 
where  we  could  objectively  build  up  staff  standards  and 
build  up  the  kind  of  staff  that  could  meet  the  needs  of 
the  younpsters  we  were  sending  into  these  institutions  . 
We  also  added  people  from  time  to  time  in  various  special 
ties.   We  became  involved  in  a  very  larpe  building  program, 
and  we  had  to  increase  our  engineering  and  business  admin 
istrative  services  to  find  sites  and  to  work  wi'h  the  Di 
vision  of  Architecture  in  working  out  basic  plans  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing  . 

By  the  second  year  we  also  bepan  to  p,et  an  overall  picture 
of  what  the  State  was  like  then  and  what  it  was  likely 
to  be  from  population  increases  as  near  as  anybody  could 
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KH:     judpe- -every body  underestimated — and  what  we  would  need 
in  the  future  (the  next  five  years,  the  next  ten  years) 
in  the  way  of  facilities  and  services  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  area.  Then  we  became  involved  with  the  overall 
State  Planning  Board.  There  was  one  set  up  under  the 
Director  of  Finance.   It  had  two  senators  and  two  assembly 
men  on  it  and  other  people  including  myself.  We  looked 
at  the  state  as  a  whole  and  tried  to  assign  priorities  to 
the  various  departments  that  needed  them.  That  was  really 
the  beginning  of  the  development  of  the  present  organiza 
tion  of  the  Youth  Authority  which  actually  has  only  ex 
panded — and  it  has  expanded  very  greatly.  Outside  of  ex 
pansion  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  basic  pattern 
since  about  1946. 

RK:     Mr.  Holton,  were  there  any  major  human  problems  or  social 
or  political  factors  which  resisted  any  of  these  changes 
that  you're  talking  about? 

KH:     There  was  resistance,  of  course,  in  all  those  areas.  In 

the  institutions  there  was  tremendous  resistance  to  change. 
Preston,  for  example,  had  been  running  under  the  same  super 
intendent  for  32  years.  Many  of  those  people  had  worked 
their  entire  lifetime  there.  The  average  educational  back 
ground  was  less  then  an  eighth  grade  education,  and  many 
of  those  men  got  very  small  salaries,  they  had  been  blan 
keted  in  with  no  Civil  Service  exam  of  any  kind,  many  of 
them  had  small  farms  or  businesses  in  the  area  of  Preston. 
They  were  all  interrelated.  The  head  supervisor  in  the 
little  county  Hemet  (which  had  a  population  of  9,000)  had 
over  200  relatives,  and  about  ten  of  them  worked  in  the 
institution.  The  superintendent's  wife  was  employed. 
They  were  intermarried  and  interrelated  all  the  way  across 
the  board.   I  tried  to  fire  a  nurse,  and  I  got  a  call  from 
a  judge  in  superior  court  saying,  "That's  my  cousin,  you 
can't  fire  her!"  If  you  fire  a  group  supervisor,  you  find 
that  he's  the  head  cook's  uncle  or  something  like  that  so 
you  had  trouble  all  over  the  place.  They  couldn't  see 
any  sense  in  anything  but  routine  medical  care.   Psycho 
logy*  psychiatry,  social  work  was  a  lot  of  apple  sauce. 
They  rather  reluctantly  accepted  the  fact  that  the  school 
program  ought  to  be  improved  and  that  the  teacher  ought 
to  have  the  chance  to  go  to  teacher's  institutes,  and  that 
there  should  be  a  special  training  program  set  up.   But 
that  was  even  reluctantly  accepted.   When  we  began  to 
raise  standards  and  to  bring  people  in  and  set  up  in-ser 
vice  training  programs,  there  was  almost  open  rebellion. 
Again,  particularly  at  Preston,  although  the  superinten 
dent  was  presumably  on  our  side  (I  think  actually  he  was, 
but  not  in  any  effective  fashion)  .   When  we  set  these  up 
and  bep;an  brinpinp,  in  younp  men  that  had  pood  backgrounds 
and  were  trainable,  these  fellows  who  had  been  there  for 
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KH:     a  long  time  would  tell  the  young  fellows:   "Go  to  the 
classroom  and  listen  to  the  stuff,  'but  to  come  back 
here  and  do  what  I  do — or  elsel"  The  thing  finally  went 
on  and  on  and  we  weren't  getting  anyplace,  and  there  was 
almost  open  staff  rebellion.   So  we  removed  the  superin 
tendent  and  gave  him  a  job  in  the  Sacramento  office  and 
put  a  man  out  there  whom  we  could  depend  upon  to  do  some- 
z.    thing,  Bob  Chadrow.   Bob  was  a  very  vigorous  fellow,  and 
he  started  to  move  a  little  too  fast,  and  he  couldn't 
carry  the  whole  staff  with  him.  They  actually  went  to 
the  point  where  they  would  arrange  for  boys  to  run  away, 
and  then  they  would  call  the  newspapers.   I  found  that 
out  about  the  third  time  it  happened.  The  fellows  on 
the  press  in  the  pressroom  told  me.   So  I  told  Governor 
Warren  that  we  would  just  go  on  with  the  thing  and  the 
thing  would  blow,  and  when  it  blew,  we  would  clean  house. 
And  that's  exactly  what  happened.   We  had  a  riot  of  about 
400  kids  out  there  with  a  lot  of  publicity,  there  were 
newspapers  out  there, the  Legislature  was  in  session,  the 
Legislative  Committee  came  out,  and  we  ended  up  by  prac 
tically  cleaning  house.  We  got  a  much  bigger  appropriation 
than  we  ever  would  have  gotten  any  other  way,  and  we  got 
the  support  of  the  newspapers  and  put  the  whole  program 
in. 

RK:     You  mean  that  you  were  aware  that  things  were  going  from 
bad  to  worse  and  you  let  it  continue? 

KH:     I  deliberately  let  it  go,  because  I  couldn't  stop  it.   I 
couldn't  go  in  without  there  being  an  explosion  big 
enough  to  clean  house.  I  told  the  Governor,  "This  thing 
is  going  to  blow,  and  I'm  going  to  let  it  blow.   I  will 
never  let  it  get  so  out  of  control  that  it  will  damage 
you,  but  I'm  going  to  let  it  blow  up." 

RK:     And  he  agreed  that  this  would  be  the  thing  to  do? 

KH:     That's  right.   He  said,  "Go  ahead,"  so  we  did  it.   I  also 
kept  most  of  the  newspapers  informed  so  they  knew  what 
was  going  to  happen  ahead  of  time. 

RK:     You  told  them,  too? 

KH :      Sure.   They  were  the  ones  who  tipped  me  off  in  the  first 
place  .   There  was  a  woman  correspondent  in  Amador  County 
(there  were  really  two,  but  one  was  a  very  fine  person  who 
never  did  this)  who  alonp  with  five  or  six  people  inside 
the  institution  didn't  like  what  was  going  on.   If  any 
thing  would  happen  in  the  institution,  she  would  exaggerate 
and  call  the  press  in  Sacramento  and  make  it  as  bip  as  she 
rould .   If  one  boy  ran  away,  she  would  say  ?5  rvm.   Any 
thing  that  happened  was  blown  up  and  blown  up  and  Mown 
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KH:     up,  and  it  would  come  out  in  the  papers  without  any  check. 
I  walked  over  one  day  and  asked  them  where  they  were  get 
ting  the  information  and  that  it  wasn't  true,  and  they 
hadn't  checked  with  us.  They  said  that  they  get  it  all 
the  time. 

When  the  thing  did  t= ,   up,  the  Legislature  was  in  session, 
so  they  immediately  formed  a  committee  of  25  people  in 
the  Assembly  and  they  went  out  there  off  and  on  for  a 
month's  time  and  talked  to  all  the  people  and  talked  to 
the  kids  and  attended  board  hearings,  and  they  saw  the 
thing  for  themselves  .  They  came  in  and  gave  us  more  money 
than  we  asked  for.  We  were  able  to  get  rid  of  some  people 
and  to  get  other  people  to  actually  cooperate  or  at  least 
not  resist.  We  were  able  to  get  the  kind  of  leadership 
we  needed  back  into  the  institution. 

That  was  the  worst  situation  that  we  had.  There  were 
many  people  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  during  this 
first  year  of  reorganization  who  thought  it  was  going  to 
cost  us  more  than  it  was  worth.   One  very  fine  Senator, 
Senator  Mayo,  from  up  in  Angeles  Camp  (he  represented 
thirteen  counties  and  had  two  newspapers)  told  me,  "As 
long  as  I'm  in  the  Senate,  you'll  never  get  my  vote  for 
anything.   I'll  never  vote  for  your  budget  or  anything 
else,  because  I  don't  believe  in  what  you're  doing.  These 
kids  are  no  good  and  you're  just  wasting  money  to  spend 
anything  on  them." 

So  we  were  looking  for  a  place  to  put  the  younger  boys. 
There  was  a  beautiful  site  up  at  Calaveras,  which  was  his 
county,  and  we  got  it  for  almost  nothing.  A  very  wealthy 
man  had  died  and  left  this,  and  he  wanted  it  used  for 
boys,  so  we  got  a  place  worth  $350,000  for  $50,000.   It 
had  buildings  on  it  that  we  could  use  during  the  war.   So 
I  called  his  newspaper  office  and  said  we 're  going  to 
move  in  there,  and  he  said,  "Well,  I  can't  stop  you,"  and 
went  back  to  work.  That  was  all  he  ever  said.  We  put 
the  boys  up  there  and  got  a  good  superintendent  and  a 
good  program  going  on  very  limited  resourses .   But  it  was 
a  wonderful  place  for  small  boys  .   The  people  became  very 
enthusiastic  about  it,  and  they  took  it  right  to  their 
hearts,  and  people  all  around  the  county  began  supporting 
it.   This  old  man  who  had  owned  it  for  years  had  at  one 
time  built  a  big  Scout   cabin  where  they  could  take  care 
of  100  Scouts,  and  that's  what  we  used  for  a  dormitory 
for  quite  awhile.   He  also  had  little  Scout  huts  scattered 
over  1,000  acres  of  land  in  the  foothills  up  there  in 
Calaveras  Big  Trees  Park.   The  Stockton  Boy  Scouts  pave 
us  twenty  burros  and  that  kind  of  stuff.   We  entertained 
them.   They  had  to  brinp;  their  own 'food,  but  we  would  p.ive 
them  a  place  to  camp  out  and  cook  out . 
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KH:     This  senator  became  interested  in  it,  and  in  the  next 
session  of  legislature,  he  carried  on  every  bit  of  the 
legislation.  He  was  one  of  the  best  supporters  I  ever  had 
until  the  day  he  died.   (He  died  about  the  year  I  left 
Sacramento--he  was  a  very  young  man  who  dropped  dead  of 
a  heart  attack.)   Putting  the  youngsters  there  and  actually 
seeing  the  program  and  seeing  what  could  be  done  with  them 
and  seeing  his  own  people  get  enthusiastic,  changed  his 
whole  philosophy.  He  had  never  seen  anything  like  this 
before.   When  he  thought  of  youth  work,  he  thought  of 
Preston,  under  the  old  regime,  and  he  hated  it.  He  would 
not  even  go  on  the  grounds .   So  that  was  that  type  of 
thing . 

At  Ventura  School,  the  woman  who  was  superintendent  was 
a  medical  doctor  and  a  very  fine  person.   She  was  extremely 
old  fashioned.  She  didn't  believe  in  recreational  pro 
grams,  she  didn't  believe  in  having  any  men  on  the  staff 
at  all,  except  a  couple  of  care-takers  she  kept  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  who  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  daytime. 
She  didn't  even  want  anybody  from  the  central  office  staff 
to  go  into  any  building  in  the  place — not  even  the  school. 
There  was  no  psychiatrist.  The  medical  care  was  pretty 
good  because  she  was  a  doctor,  and  that  was  the  best  fea 
ture  of  the  whole  thing.  The  educational  program  was  not 
bad--much  better  than  what  was  up  at  Preston.   But  the 
assistant  superintendent,  who  had  been  sick  for  four  years, 
hadn't  been  out  of  the  house,  but  was  still  on  the  pay 
roll.  Her  public  relations  on  the  whole  were  very  poor, 
and  the  girls,  as  I  said,  weren't  even  allowed  off  the 
grounds .   We  began  insisting  on  putting  in  recreational 
programs,  on  putting  in  some  men  on  the  staff.  Her  school 
program  had  no  direction.   She  didn't  have  any  principal 
of  any  kind,  so  we  put  a  man  in  as  principal.   She  almost 
died.   That  was  the  end  of  the  rope  for  her.   She  and 
her  assistant  quit  .  Then  we  were  able  to  bring  in  a  very 
fine  person  who  had  been  vice-principal  of  a  girl's  school 
in  Bakersfield,  and  brought  in  another  very  fine  woman  from 
Stanford  who  had  had  lots  of  experience  in  handling  pro 
blem  children,  and  had  done  her  Doctor's  dissertation  on 
emotionally  disturbed  and  delinquent  girls  .  The  two  of 
them  did  a  very  fine  piece  of  work  for  about  four  years 
in  setting  that  school  up,  until  the  assistant  superin 
tendent  was  stabbed  by  a  girl  who  had  been  sent  from 
Ventura  to  a  mental  hospital.   She  came  into  her  bedroom  at 
night  and  stabbed  and  almost  killed  her.   When  she  was 
well,  she  left.   Then  I  was  able  to  bring  in  Mary  Perry 
who  is  still  there  and  who  is  a  wonderful  leader.   So  the 
program  has  really  gone  on  very  we]l.   They  have  bad 
buildings,  but  that's  being  replaced  now.   This  next  year 
they  will  have  new  buildings.   The  buildings  were  planned 
two  years  before  I  left  ther.   The  plans  were  all  finished. 
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KH:     We  had  the  money  at  that  time,  but  it  was  taken  away  from 
them  and  they  didn't  get  it  back  for  six  years. 

So  you  ran  into  all  this  sort  of  thing.  This  was  also  at 
Whittier.  Paul  McCusey  had  a  real  job  getting  that  staff 
down  there  to  take  any  different  point  of  view.   It  was 
amazing  to  see  what  happened.  Ken  Scudder  had  a  wonderful 
institution  going  when  he  was  there.   None  of  this  was 
under  Civil  Service  at  that  time,  so  most  of  the  people 
who  were  with  him  were  kicked  out.  Then  in  came  the  straight 
political  appointees  under  Governor  Roth.   It  was  really 
terrible.   We  had  parole  officers  in  the  department  (and 
I  say  this  very  advisedly)  who  came  in  and  told  me  that 
the  way  they  got  their  job  was  to  promise  to  pay  $15  per 
month  out  of  the  $150  per  month  salary  to  the  Director 
of  Institutions  .  And  they  did  it  all  the  time  they  were 
there  while  that  administration  was  in  office.  The 
Director,  in  turn,  said  that  he  split  it  with  the  Governor 
— whether  he  did  or  not,  I  don't  know.   But  I  do  know  that 
they  said  they  split  it  with  the  Director.  Three  told 
me  personally.  Some  of  these  people  were  pood  people,  and 
some  of  them  weren't.  And  some  of  them  go't  blanketed  into 
Civil  Service  and  some  of  them  were  very  hard  to  handle. 
Whittier  School  (now  Fred  C,  Nelles  School  for  Boys) 
cleared  before  we  had  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all.  How 
ever,  that  big  explosion  down  there  and  the  series  of 
acting  superintendents  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  clean 
that  place  up,  too,  and  to  put  a  good  man  in  it  and  get 
a  program  going.   It's  been  under  pretty  good  control  ever 
since,  and  there  is  a  really  good  program  up  there  now. 

RK:     What  are  the  major  problems  of  the  California  Youth 

Authority  that  are  caused  by  the  rapid  population  increase 
in  Los  Angeles  County? 

KH:     The  trouble  is  that  you  never  can  get  the  money  to  meet 
these  problems  fast  enough.   So  youngsters  continue  to 
backlog  in  the  juvenile  halls  and  many  youngsters  are 
turned  loosed  by  the  courts  and  departments  because  there 
are  not  facilities  for  them.   Probably  this  year  will  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Youth  Authority  will  have  the 
facilities  to  begin  to  meet  the  present  population  demand. 
The  demands  have  gone  up  fantastically.   In  19M3,  we  had 
1,200  boys  and  girls  in  state  institutions,  and  at  the 
present  time  in  institutions  alone  'there  are  about  M,MOO 
-M,500,  and  there  are  probably  another  1,000  (I'm  <*uessinp; 
now)  in  foster  homes  and  private  institutions—placed 
there  by  the  Youth  Authori ty--and  then  there's  about  6,000 
-7,000  on  parole.   At  that  time  there  were  1,?00  in  the 
institutions,  and  they  didn't  use  hardlv  any  foster  homes 
--just  a  very,  very  few.   The  counties  took  them  back  in 
place  of  putting  them  in  foster  homes  mostly,  because  the 
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KH:     state  wouldn't  provide  any  money,  and  the  counties  did  so 
very  reluctantly.  So  many  youngsters  were  returned  home 
who  shouldn't  go  home  because  neither  party  would  pay 
for  them.  Then  we  got  the  money  to  start  to  pay  for  foster 
homes  and  to  stop  doing  that  through  the  counties,  because 
they  didn't  want  to  do  it,  and  the  youngsters  suffered 
by  that.  The  main  problem  has  been  that  the  population 
grows  so  fast  and  there  are  so  many  needs  that  you 're 
competing  for  (the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  the  schools, 
the  highways  and  everything — everybody  is  competing  for 
the  tax  dollar),  nobody  gets  what  they  need  in  any  area 
to  meet  the  demands .  All  the  new  people  who  come  into 
a  state  this  year,  for  example,  they,  as  a  group,  will 
not  pay  their  weight  tax -wise  for  five  years  .  So  the  rest 
of  us  carry  it  for  that  time  before  they  begin  to  carry 
it  as  a  group.   Because  so  many  of  them  come  in  who  have 
no  money,  many  of  them  will  go  immediately  on  relief, 
many  of  them  will  go  immediately  into  the  hospitals,  many 
of  them  immediately  commit  crimes  .   So  your  overall  pic 
ture  (this  is  a  rough  estimate)  is  that  it  is  about  five 
years  before  they  start  to  meet  their  tax  obligations  as 
a  group.  So  this  is  a  major  thing,  and  out  of  that  come 
all  the  conflicts  and  troubles  that  you  would  know — dis 
satisfaction  with  programs,  pressure  groups  forming  to 
make  you  do  something,  jumping  into  programs  before  you've 
really  had  a  chance  to  think  them  through,  and  that  type 
of  thing . 

RK:     Mr.  Holton,  what  has  been  the  role  of  the  California  Youth 
Authority  in  relating  itself  to  other  health,  welfare  and 
recreation  agencies? 

KH;     I  described  a  while  ago  the  formation  of  the  Governor's 
Youth  Committee  and  Division  of  Field  Services  which  has 
two  sections.   One  is  parole,  and  the  other  is  Delinquency 
Prevention.   Stark  was  brought  up  to  head  that.  The 
Youth  Committee  is  from  all  over  the  State  with  various 
phases,  as  I  said  before — advisors  to  the  Governor, 
advisors  to  the  Youth  Authority.  And  then  the  Inter-de 
partmental  Committee  was  formed  to  help  them.  Actually, 
then  instead  of  being  only  the  head  of  the  Youth  Authority, 
he  was  also  made  (on  my  recommendation)  advisor  to  all  the 
department  heads  who  had  anything  to  do  with  social  service. 
The  heads  of  the  Field  Service  Agency  are  the  Inter-depart 
mental  Committee.   So  on  the  state  basis  you  have  Health, 
Education,  Welfare,  Mental  Hypiene,  Natural  Resources, 
(because  of  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department),  Employ 
ment — all  of  the  ones  that  have  to  do  with  health,  education 
and  welfare.   That's  on  the  field  service  standpoint.   Then 
when  Earl  Warren  was  there  the  heads  of  those  departments 
met  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  cabinet.   So  we  reported  as 
a  rroup  to  the  Governor.   So  each  one  would  make  his  own 
report  to  him  (they  had  been  put  in  writing)  and  he  would 
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KH:     ask  us  questions,  and  we  would  see  where  we  could  cooperate. 
Then  the  head  of  our  field  service  staff  was  working  all 
over  the  State  with  a  corresponding  local  agency.  So  all 
the  way  down  the  line  we  had  this  feed-back  from  the  peo 
ple  in  the  field  to  the  people  on  the  state  level .  They 
would  feed  back  to  the  head  of  the  social  service  unit  in 
Sacramento  and  then  to  the  head  of  the  department,  and 
then  directly  to  the  Governor.   It'.s  worked  out  really 
awfully  well.  They've  done,  and  still  are  doing,  such  things 
as  planning  for  the  White  House  Conference.   It  was  all 
done  by  the  Inter-departmental  Committee.   It  started  back 
with  the  first  White  House  Conference  we  had  in  1950. 

Various  kinds  of  projects  came  out  of  that.   For  example, 
at  the  request  of  the  county  boards  of  supervisors,  we 
originated  this  method  of  asking  for  help  from  the  counties  . 
The  Inter-departmental  Committee  wouldn't  consider  any 
kind  of  a  request  for  a  survey  or  study  or  service  unless 
the  request  came  from  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the 
judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  and  then  the  department  head 
acted.  It  was  to  be  Health,  or  Recreation,  or  Education. 
So  they  could  request  that  somebody  come  in  to  make  an 
overall  study  of  the  youth  services.  Then  all  the  depart 
ment  heads  had  to  be  involved.  Then  we  would  send  teams 
in  and  make  studies  in  practically  every  county  in  Cali 
fornia,  during  the  war  years.   Some  of  them  were  repeated 
later,  or  some  of  them  were  repeated  in  one  area  or  the 
other,  and  are  still  being  repeated  in  one  area  or  another. 
We  took  in  as  many  state  people  as  were  needed  (depending 
on  the  type  of  problem  and  the  size  of  the  county  and  the 
complication  of  the  problem),  made  a  study  of  what  they 
were  doing,  found  out  what  their  problems  were,  what  they 
had  to  meet,  and  made  suggestions  as  to  how  they  could 
meet  them  better,  and  how  they  could  get  help.  That's 
been  going  on  all  the  time. 

As  a  steady  development  of  the  youth  service,  we  had  the 
responsibility  for  the  advisory  service  in  Probation  and 
Parole,  and  under  the  law  they  had  to  ask  our  advice  in 
building  detention  homes.  They  didn't  have  to  follow  it. 
So  when  they  built  a  detention  home,  they  had  to  ask  us 
to  approve  their  plans,  and  had  to  do  the  same  for  any 
place  where  any  youngster  was  detained.   Then  we  had  the 
power  of  advice  on  probation  and  on  parole,  and  the  power 
of  requiring  statistics  and  certain  kinds  of  reports,  in 
return  for  which  we  rave  certain  services.   This  has  de 
veloped  into  a  very  comprehensive  program  of  research  and 
a  very  comprehensive  program  of  training.   The  Youth 
Authority  now  has  programs  for  the  training  of  camp  admin 
istrators,  or  juvenile  hall  administrators,  of  probation 
administrators,  and  of  forestry  camp  administrators.   Then 
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KH:     the  forestry  camps  were  set  up;  I  set  the  first  one  up 
the  first  year  I  was  up  there  .  We  eventually  had  four 
comps  .  We  were  getting  many  youngsters  in  the  institutions 
that  could  be  handled  just  as  well  on  the  local  level  if 
they  had  anyplace  for  them.   Los  Angeles  had  three  camps, 
Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  had  one,  Bakers field  had  one 
that  took  from  several  small  counties.   So  we  got  a  bill 
passed  through  the  Board  of  Supervisors  (the  Governor 
authorized  me  to  work  with  the  Supervisors '  Association) 
and  we  got  a  subsidy  bill  passed  whereby  if  the  county 
would  build  camps,  we'd  pay  half  the  construction  cost, 
providing  it  wasn't  over  so  much  money  and  they  met  our 
standards.   Then  we  would  pay  half  the  operation  costs  if 
it  wasn't  over  so  much  money  and  if  they  met  our  standards 
of  operation  (staff  requirements  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing),  and  selection  process  for  choosing  the  boys  and 
things  of  that  kind.  The  result  of  that  now  is  that  there 
are  about  some  35  camps  and  schools  of  one  kind  or  another 
taking  care  of  boys  and  girls.  They're  taking  care  of 
several  thousand  that  would  otherwise  be  in  State  institu 
tions  where  they  really  don't  belong.  The  kids  are  not 
taken  out  of  the  counties,  they're  taken  care  of  locally. 
They  do  the  job  quicker  because  they  don't  really  take 
them  entirely  away  from  their  family  and  community,  so 
the  youngsters  aren't  completely  removed.   It  is  more  ef 
fective  and  cheaper  to  operate.   We  save  on  transportation 
costs  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  .   Since  the  taxpayer  pays 
the  total  load,  there  is  a  big  savings  on  total  expense, 
and  there  is  a  big  savings  to  the  State.  It  is  about  half 
the  cost  for  most  of  those  kids  .   In  order  for  us  to  pay 
subsidy,  they  made  the  requirement  that  the  youngster  under 
the  law  could  be  committed  to  the  Youth  Authority,  so  they 
could  send  them  to  us  if  they  wanted  to.   But  this  would 
encourage  them  to  take  them  on  their  own  level.   It's  grow 
ing  all  the  time. 

Then,  out  of  the  combined  services  that  we  had  on  the 
state  level,  there  was  a  need  for  an  independent  recreation 
department,  and  there  was  none.   Part  of  it  was  done  in 
Parks,  part  of  it  was  done  in  Beaches  and  things  like  that, 
and  there  was  no  get-together  on  anything,  and  there  was 
no  real  recreation,  other  than  Parks  and  Beaches .   So  the 
Governor  had  to  set  up  a  study  committee,  and  we  involved 
the  heads  of  the  Parks  and  Beaches  Departments  with  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and  we  got  a  couple  of 
senators   and  assemblymen  on  the  thing  and  broir'ht  some 
outside  people  in  (like  George  Hjelte  from  Los  Anmles 
Parks  and  Recreation)  and  in  the  next  Legislature  we 
had  a  State  Recreation  Commission  created  and  a  State 
Recreation  Department.   So  that's  the  type  of  thing  that 
we  did  on  the  state-wide  basis  . 
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VI  ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS  ON  THE  YOUTH  AUTHORITY 


Administrative  Reorganization 


GM:  After  reading  the  interviews  you  did  with  Mr.  Knutson  at  USC,  and 
our  first  interview,  I  had  a  few  more  questions  on  the  early  days 
of  the  Youth  Authority. 

Holt on:  The  ones  in  the  letter  you  sent  me? 

GM:     Yes.  I  would  like  to  clarify  the  various  boards  and  the  admin 
istrative  changes.  When  Olson  was  governor,  there  was  a  Department 
of  Penology  and  a  separate  Board  of  Prison  Terms  and  Paroles. 

Holton:  Yes.  There  was  a  Board  of  Prison  Directors,  and  it  was  headed  by— 
I  think  Judge  Pacht  was  the  chairman  of  the  prison  board  at  that 
time.  But  anyway,  you  see,  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that. 

GM:     Did  they  actually  operate  prisons? 

Holton:  Well,  they  inspected  them,  and  they  held  meetings  at  prisons.  Not 
one  of  them  had  any  background  in  prisons,  but  they  were  all  very 
fine  people,  and  lawyers.  The  most  active  person  was  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Kramer  who  was  actually  a  businessman  in  San  Diego.  He 
was  very  devoted.  He  was  much  opposed  to  the  Youth  Authority. 
Later,  at  the  last,  he  became  a  very  good  friend  of  ours.  He  hated 
to  lose  the  board.  They  recommended  the  Department  of  Prison 
Wardens,  I  know  that,  because  the  deputy  was  one  of  their  great 
friends . 

GM:     Of  the  Prison  Board V  Well,  then  the  Youth  Authority  Board  was 

formed,  and  you  were  directly  responsible  to  the  governor's  office, 
separate  from  the  prisons. 

Holton:  Entirely  separate. 

GM:     Well,  what  was  the  relationship—? 
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Holton:  Well,  when  I  came  in,  you  see,  the  prisons  were  reorganized,  and 
Just  a  year  after  I  formed  the  Youth  Authority,  McGtee  came  down 
to  Corrections.  And  he  didn't  have  any  board,  any  more  than  I 
did.  I  mean,  he  had  the  use  of  a  lot  of  people.  A  lot  of  those 
people  stayed  with  him.  You  know,  they  gave  him  help.  But  there 
never  was  another  Board  of  Prison  Directors,  which  actually  had 
the  power  to  manage  the  prisons,  and  to  recommend  all  appointments. 
They  were  something  like  the  Youth  Authority  is  now.  I  mean  they 
operated  the  same  way. 

GM:     Then  that  was  followed  by  the  Board  of  Prison  Terms,  which  was— 

Holton:  The  Board  of  Prison  Terms  was  headed  by  John  Gee  Clark,  who  was 
later  the  superior  court  Judge  and  later  went  up  to  the  appellate 
court  .  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  three  -man  board  of  which  Walter 
Gordon  was  one.  I  can't  remember  who  the  other  fellow  was,  right 
this  minute,  but  John  Gee  Clark  was  the  chairman  of  it.  He's  a 
very  sweet  guy,  and  so  was  Gordon.  They  both  of  them,  all  of  them, 
became  very  good  friends  of  mine  .  They  were  good  friends  of  mine 
when  they  were  put  on  there.  I  had  known  them  a  long  time. 

GM:     But  did  they  have  any  relationship  to  the  Youth  Authority  Board? 
Holton:  Not  a  bit.  Not  a  bit. 

GM:     Was  there  any  controversy  over  differences  in  the  way  your 

services  for  young  offenders  were  operated,  as  opposed  to  their 
institutions  for  older  ones? 

Holton:  No.  No.  No  controversy  at  all  with  anybody  in  state  government, 
after  we  came  up  and  started.  Of  course,  I  actually  worked  part 
time  for  nothing,  bare  expenses,  for  Olson.  And  Close  did  the 
same  thing.  I  was  being  paid  by  Los  Angeles  County  and  allowed  to 
do  this,  to  spend  part  time  with  the  Youth  Authority  on  weekends, 
three  weekends  out  of  four.  We  would  go  to  Stockton. 

I  have  to  back  up  a  little  bit.  You  see,  we  got  into  this 
thing  because  of  the  statewide  study  of  prisons  and  correction. 
One  of  the  key  people  in  the  correctional  field,  the  youth  field, 
was  John  Ellingston,  of  the  American  Law  Institute.  John  came  out 
here  and  crusaded.  He  was  a  great  crusader.  He  also  could  never 
stop  talking,  and  he  also  was  inclined  to  interfere,  but  he  didn't 
do  that  more  than  a  couple  of  times.  He  quit,  because  he  would 
walk  into  an  institution  and  start  giving  orders,  so  I  called  some 
men  and  told  them  to  kick  him  off  the  premises.  So  he  stopped  it. 
He  wrote  some  extravagantly  painful  books  for  me  to  read,  because 
they  are  so  overwhelmingly  —  you'd  think  I  was  a  little  god  of  some 
kind. 


GM: 


About  the  work  you've  done  after-- 
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Holton:  Well,  during  that,  and  before,  and  the  whole  business.  He's 
written  two  or  three  books  about  it. 


Record-Keeping  Procedures 


GM:     At  one  point  there  was  some  thought  that  the  Youth  Authority 

should  continue  to  act  as  an  advisory  group  to  local  communities, 
and  encourage  local  programs  rather  than  itself  operating  state 
institutions.  Do  you  recall  this? 

Holton:  Well,  there  was  a  lot  of  discussion  back  and  forth.  This  idea  of 
having  a  separate  Youth  Authority  didn't  come  right  along,  you 
know,  at  the  beginning.  I  mean,  we  worked  for  two  or  three  years 
before  we  ever  had  any  Youth  Authority.  The  first  time  we  ever 
had  a  staff  of  any  kind,  we  actually  got  it  from  people  who  had 
been  on  a  WPA  program  for  the  federal  government.  We  got  some  very 
fine  people  from  them — one  of  the  finest  clerical  workers  I  ever 
saw,  a  girl  named  Angle  Swain.  She  ran  our  Los  Angeles  office,  and 
she  was  fantastic. 

We  actually  did  quite  a  bit  of  experimental  work.  For  example, 
we  made  studies  of  minority  groups  in  Los  Angeles,  the  Negro  part 
in  East  Los  Angeles,  to  see  what  we  could  get  in  the  way  of  help 
from  those  communities.  We  got  quite  a  bit.  We  also  did  a  similar 
study  up  in  San  Francisco,  and  went  into  Oakland,  and  cane  into 
Sacramento — well,  some  of  us  did. 

We  made  enough  of  an  impression  that  we  got  money  to  set  up  a 
clerk's  office,  so  we  could  keep  a  record  of  some  of  the  cases  we 
were  handling.  We  took  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Tregoning.  He  was 
the  chief  deputy  in  the  municipal  court  clerk's  office.  He  was  a 
very  brilliant  fellow — 

• 
GM:      In  Sacramento  municipal  court? 

Holton:  No,  Los  Angeles.  I  picked  him  because  I  thought  the  municipal 

court  in  Los  Angeles  had  the  best  records  of  any  court,  any  big 
court,  I'd  ever  seen.  And  he  was  responsible. 

GM:     He'd  set  that  up  for  the  Los  Angeles  court? 

Holton:  Yes.  He  set  that  up.  He  had  a  superior,  but  he  was  the  man  who 
did  the  work,  and  worked  actually  with  the  clerks.  So  we  just 
took  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Court  system  of  record-keeping. 
It's  much  simpler  than  the  superior  court.  You  can  pull  a  file, 
and  you  see  everything  that's  wrong  with  that  kid,  all  the  way 
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Holt on:  through.  And  we  got  a  very  good  staff, 
very  good  director;  we  called  him  Trig. 

GM:     Is  he  still  in  state  service? 


William  Tregoning  is  a 


Holt on:  No,  he's  working  with  Dick  McGee  in  his  institute  in  Sacramento. 

GM:     Well,  when  did  the  Youth  Authority  assume  operation  of  the  youth 
institutions  from  the  Department  of  Institutions? 

Holton:  Well,  it  actually  didn't  start  until  I  came  in  as  director.  We 

were  using  them,  we  had  some  contracts,  and  we  also  had  some  money. 
We  put  a  clinic  in  at  Preston,  for  example.  They  had  one  doctor, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  psychiatrist.  He  needed  a  psychiatrist,  he 
really  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  four  years  after  I  came  in  here — 
he  thought  people  were  looking  through  his  files.  He  had  a  bogie 
about  it.  He  had  a  great  big  safe.  The  doors  to  his  office  were 
barred.  He  had  to  unlock  them  before  he  stuck  his  head  out.  He 
kept  all  the  records  in  there,  and  he  wouldn't  quit.  He  was  a 
pretty  fair  doctor.  So  we  filed  a  charge  of  insanity  against  him. 
It  was  heard  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  asked  permission  to  resign 
his  commission. 

GM:     That  must  have  been  very  sad. 
Holton:  Preston  drove  him  crazy,  just  crazy. 

GM:     You'd  taken  over  the  youth  facilities  from  the  Department  of 
Institutions? 

Holton:  We  took  over  Whittier,  Preston,  and  Ventura  in  19"*3. 

GM:     Was  there  talk  of  closing  those  institutions  and  turning  the  cases 
back  to  the  counties  at  that  point? 

Holton:  No,  you  couldn't.  It  was  utterly  impossible,  because  Preston  had 

over  700  boys,  and  among  those  700  boys  were  some  of  the  worst  dog 
gone  kids  in  the  state  of  California.  A  lot  of  those  kids  were 
past  21  years  old.  You  see,  they  could  actually  keep  them  till 
age  23,  but  they  were  usually  discharged  around  twenty-one.  We  had 
six  or  eight  kids  come  in  from  San  Francisco  at  one  time.  Anybody 
who  could  find  tougher  kids  than  they  were,  I'd  like  to  know  who 
they  are.  Where  they  are. 

GM:     And  then,  in  talking  with  Dr.  Knutson,  you  mentioned  that  originally 
you  wanted  the  director  of  the  Youth  Authority  to  be  a  separate 
person  from  the  chairman  of  the  board.  What  was  your  reason  for 
this? 

Holton:  Well,  I  guess  it  came  from  my  knowledge  of  the  state  as  it  was  at 
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Holton:  that  time;  the  superintendents  of  institutions  were  responsible 
to  the  director,  but  there  were  no  superintendents  that  were 
running  the  agencies.  Dr.  Hosanoff  was  running  the  Department 
of  Institutions  at  that  time,  and  he  did  a  pretty  good  Job.  I 
liked  him  very  much.  He's  a  very  high  class  gentleman.  The 
trouble  was,  he  didn't  know  a  darn  thing  about  institutions,  but 
nobody  else  did  either. 

GM:     Well,  he  remained  in  charge  of  the  state  mental  hospitals  until 
he  died  early  in  19^3. 

Holton:  That's  right. 

GM:     Well,  then,  why  did  the  legislature  decide  to  have  the  two  jobs 
held  by  one  person?  The  director  and  the  chairman  of  the  board? 

Holton:  Well,  you  see,  we  had  the  three -man  board.  And  anything  at  all 
controversial  took  two  votes.  In  the  beginning,  what  we  were 
trying  to  do  was  to  get  a  board  that  worked  well  together.  You 
see,  we  inherited  Slane .  Slane  was  the  first  full-time  member. 
He  ran  the  campaign  for  the  Young  Democrats  for  Olson.  And  when 
the  Youth  Authority  bill  was  passed,  with  no  appropriation,  except 
I  think  about  $60,000  to  see  what  we  could  do  with  that  with  the 
little  clinic  at  Preston,  Olson  appointed  him  to  the  Youth  Author 
ity.  And  Slain  got  $10,000  a  year. 

GM:     Out  of  the  $60,000?  That's  a  big  piece  of  that  money. 

Holton:  And  we  only  got  it  for  a  year.  So  anyway,  the  fact  that  I  was 
director  and  chairman  of  the  board  I  think  came  about  from  the 
fact  that  I  had  to  leave  Los  Angeles  County,  take  a  leave  of 
absence  and  come  up  here,  which  I  didn't  want  to  do  at  all.  And 
I  promised  Warren  that  I  would  stay.  You  see,  I  only  served  a 
very  short  time  under  Olson.  He  was  always  very  nice  to  me.  But 
Warren  wanted  it,  and  he  wanted  me  to  stay. 

There  was  a  lot  of  controversy,  a  lot  of  disagreement  between 
Slane  and  other  people  on  the  board.  Slane  was  young,  a  University 
of  Washington  graduate,  a  brilliant  student.  He'd  been  in  the 
clerk's  office  in  the  municipal  court,  and  his  wife  made  him  get  a 
law  degree .  She  was  four  or  five  years  older  than  he  was .  So  he 
went  to  school  and  got  his  law  degree.  He  is  a  very  able  fellow, 
and  has  made  a  mint  of  money. 

Now,  this  clerk  that  we  brought  up,  Tregoning,  the  best  clerk 
I  ever  saw,  was  also  the  biggest  gossip,  like  an  old  woman.  He 
and  all  of  the  clerks  that  serve  in  the  municipal  court  are  at 
the  mercy  of  the  judges.  You  see,  the  municipal  court  judges 
rotate — at  least,  they  did  in  Los  Angeles  at  that  time.  They  don't 
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Holton:     do  it  so  much  any  more.     So  he  would  kowtow  to  all  the  judges, 
because  any  one  of  them  could  have  kicked  him  out,  you  know. 
So  then  he  got  in  the  habit  of  carrying  tales. 

Tregoning  had  not  enough  to  do  to  keep  him  busy,  so  he 
started  to  do  it  again,  I  guess.     He  came  up  here  and  started  a 
tale  between  Slanal  and  I.     I  listened  to  a  few  of  them,  and 
Sla&e  listened  to  a  few  of  them,  and  we  got  kind  of  cool.     So  one 
day  on  the  way  to  Sacramento,  from  San  Francisco  to  here,  I  said, 
"Slane,  let's  talk  it  over  together."     So  we  got  out  about  as  far 
as  Vacaville,  and  I  said,  "Let's  stop  here  and  park.     I  want  to 
talk  to  you."     I  said,  "I'm  getting  sick  of  the  things  you're  say 
ing  about  me."    He  said,  "I'm  getting  sick  of  the  things  you're 
saying  about  me_." 

I  said,   "Look,  I  haven't  said  a  damned  thing  against  you.     One 
time  I  told  Close  if  you  didn't  stop  gossiping  about  me  I  was  going 
to  do  something  about  it.     That's  all  I  have  to  say."     "Well,"  he 
said,   "I've  talked  about  you  a  little  bit,  but  I  never  talked  to 
anybody  except  Tregoning."     So  we  went  on  to  San  Francisco  to  do 
our  business,  came  on  back,  and  called  him  in,  together,  and  we  said, 
"If  you  ever  say  one  thing  against  either  one  of  us  to  the  other, 
just  pack  your  papers  and  get  back  to  Los  Angeles.     You're  through." 
That  ended  it. 


Youth  Authority  Board 


GM:  It  sounds  as  if  you  started  out  as  a  member  of  the  Youth  Authority 

board  in  addition  to  your  job  in  Los  Angeles. 

Holton:     That's  right.     I  drew  no  pay. 

GM:  And  then  Warren  wanted  you  to  stay  on  and  run  the  department,  and 

so  because  you  were  already  there  on  the  board,  it  became  the 
custom  that  the  director  would  also  be  the  chairman  of  the  board? 

Holton:     He  wanted  me  as  chairman  and  director,  of  the  three-man  board.     He 
didn't  have  any  confidence  in  Close,  and  he  didn't  know  Slane.     He 
wanted  me  to  have  the  authority.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  board 
worked  very  well.     Close  came  in  from  Preston.     I  wanted  to  get 
Close  out  at  Preston.    He'd  been  there  a  long,  long  time,  and  he 
was  a  very  fine  human  being,  but  the  thing  is — these  institution 
superintendents  in  the  old  days,  when  Close  was  there — he  made  many, 
many  improvements.     The  school  programs  were  improved  greatly.     The 
amount  of  brutality  at  Preston  was  still  very  much  too  much,  but  it 
was  cut  down  a  long,  long  ways  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  past . 
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Holton:  He  had  fine  public  relations  all  up  and  down  the  state.  Some  of 
his  public  relations  I  didn't  like. 

We  had  some  kids  from  Los  Angeles  County  up  here  that  were 
pretty  serious  offenders .  And  some  of  them  came  from  parents  who 
were  pretty  well-to-do,  and  could  get  people  with  influence  to 
write  Close.  Now,  no  money  ever  passed  hands.  I'm  not  making 
such  insinuation  as  that,  but  he  would  listen  to  some  prominent 
lawyer  or  some  prominent  judge,  or  some  prominent  citizen.  And  a 
kid  who  had  been  found  guilty  for  some  very  serious  offense — maybe 
the  first  one — .  Well,  I  can  give  you  an  example.  This  will 
illustrate  what  I'm  trying  to  say.  You've  heard  of  Apple  Valley, 
I'm  sure.  Well,  the  man  that  opened  that  up  as  a  resort  area,  is 
a  very,  very  wealthy  man.  He  made  a  fortune  out  of  that,  and  he 
had  a  fortune  when  he  went  in  there.  He  was  a  hard-working, 
driving  fellow,  very  ambitious,  very  proud.  He  had  this  one  boy, 
and  he  spoiled  him  rotten.  And  the  kid  was  a  live  one.  He  came 
into  Los  Angeles  one  time  and  he  went  to  a  party  and  he  broke  it  up. 
So  they  chased  him  away  and  he  came  back.  When  he  came  back,  he 
had  a  gun,  and  he  shot  a  fellow.  Hit  him  in  the  arm.  And  the 
police  arrested  him  of  course,  and  took  him  down  to  the  clink.  He 
was  about  sixteen  at  that  time,  I  guess,  almost  seventeen. 

So  he  went  before  the  Juvenile  court,  and  they  declared  him 
unfit,  because  he  had  a  record  of  violence.  He  hadn't  hurt  anybody 
badly,  but  he  was  always  in  trouble.  So  they  sent  him  up  to 
Preston.  In  two  months'  time,  he  was  out. 

He  was  out  about  eight  or  nine  months,  and  he  got  another 
wild  streak  and  this  time  he  knifed  a  fellow.  He  went  back  to 
Preston  from  the  superior  court  on  a  felony  charge,  and  this  time 
Close  held  him  six  or  seven  months  and  let  him  loose  again.  He  went 
back  the  next  time,  killed  a  fellow,  and  ended  up  in  San  Quentin. 

GM:     Mr.  Close  at  one  point  was  considered  for  chief  probation  officer 
in  Los  Angeles.  This  was  about  the  same  time,  wasn't  it,  just 
before  he  was  appointed  to  the  Youth  Authority? 

Holton:  That's  right.  It  was  one  of  the  judges  who  was  very  anxious  to  see 
him  be  chief  probation  officer.  Judge  Blake  liked  him  very  much. 
Sammy  Blake  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  too.  He  was  teetering 
back  and  forth  which  one  he'd  like  to  take  on.  If  he  had  his 
choice,  actually,  I  think  he  would  have  put  Close  on,  because  Close 
just  treated  him  royally  when  he  was  up  here.  Close  was  always  a 
very  nice  guy,  a  very  affable  fellow.  They  had  a  home  out  there 
that  cost  $138,000  and  they  built  it  during  the  depression  days. 
I  never  enjoyed  that  very  much,  because  nobody  had  any  money,  and 
they  had,  I  think  it  was  three  or  four  servants.  They  had  a  cook 
and  two  or  three  maids,  plus  about  ten  or  twelve  boys  that  worked 
around  that  house  and  grounds  all  the  time. 
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GM:     This  was  nt  Preston?  Did  he  build  it  on  state  property'; 
Holton:  Sure.  It  was  built  by_  the  state. 

GM:     B£  the  state?  I  see.  Yes,  this  kind  of  incident  quite  often 
causes  public  concern,  doesn't  it? 

Holton:  Well,  you  can  consider  me  as  one  of  the  public.  I  thought  it  was 
terrible.  I  really  did.  I  don't  think  the  superintendent  of  an 
institution  like  Preston  has  the  right  to  have  a  $138,000  house, 
at  any  time.  They're  just  ordinary  people,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  not  very  far  up  any  scale. 

GM:     If  there  had  been  these  questions  about  him  earlier  at  Preston, 
and  when  he  was  brought  up  for  the  Los  Angeles  county  job,  how 
did  he  get  to  be  appointed  to  the  Youth  Authority  board? 

Holton:  Well,  he  was  superintendent  of  Preston.  He  made  an  awful  lot  of 
improvements  at  Preston  over  the  years.  The  place  when  he  took 
over  was  a  very  different  place  from  when  he  left.  The  place 
when  he  left  was  a  much  better  place.  And  Close  was  a  Stanford 
graduate,  a  very  able  man  in  many  ways.  And  he  was  a  very  affable 
man.  His  wife  was  a  very  lovely  lady.  She  was  born  here,  where 
the  Sacramento  Hotel  used  to  be. 

(2*!:     A  local  girl.  I  see. 

Holton:  They  never  had  any  children.  She  taught  at  the  school.  The 
assistant  superintendent  was  a  very  fine  man  by  the  name  of 
Morrin.  He  did  all  the  routine  superintendent's  work.  Close 
did  some  of  it,  but  he  was  basically  a  public  relations  man,  and 
a  man  who  had  the  final  say  in  all  decisions.  He  was  a  kindly 
person.  The  kids  liked  him,  the  staff  liked  him.  You  couldn't 
dislike  Close,  he  was  a  fine  guy. 

GM:     And  the  assistant  superintendent? 

Holton:  Morrin.  His  wife  was  another  very  fine  teacher.  Both  she  and 
Mrs.  Close  taught  at  the  school.  He  and  his  wife — they  may  be 
dead  now,  I  don't  know.  They  liked  me  very  much,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  I  told  Mrs.  Close,  when  Mr.  Close  was  on  the  board 
(and  they  didn't  need  any  money),  I  told  her  she  should  quit 
teaching  school.  She  did.  And  Mrs.  Morrin  did  too.  We  lost  a 
darned  good  teacher.  The  best  teacher  we  ever  had.  We  never 
had  better  teachers. 

But  people  talk  about  it.  It's  better  not  to  have  a  man  and 
his  wife  both  working  at  the  same  school  unless  you  have  to. 


GM: 


Yes,  particularly  when  it's  a  small  community. 
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Holton : 


A  small  community,  and  where  there's  so  much  room  for  gossip  and 
jealousy. 


x 
Administering  Cases 


CM:  Yes.     I  can  believe  that.     Going  back  to  the  administrative  side — 

when  the  Youth  Authority  board  took  over  running  all  the  institu 
tions,  all  the  cases  were  assigned  to  the  Youth  Authority  board 
by  the  courts  and  then  assigned  by  the  Youth  Authority  to  the 
various  institutions? 

Holton:     When  we  finally  got  going. 

GM:  Did  the  individual  institutions,  like  Preston  for  instance,  object 

to  having  to  wait  until  the  Youth  Authority  assigned  somebody  to 
them  instead  of  working  directly  with  the  court sV 

Holton:     No,  that  didn't  make  all  that  much  difference.     They  sent  the 
papers  up  to  us. 

GM:  The  courts? 

Holton:  It  was  centralized.  They  sent  it  all  up  here  to  Mr.  Tregoning. 
He  was  the  clerk  of  the  board.  He  set  up  a  very  fine  clerk's 
office.  It's  still  one  of  the  best  clerk's  offices  I've  ever 
seen.  They've  never  changed  it.  It's  still  the  arrangement  that 
Trig  set  up.  Trig  was  there  a  long  time,  and  the  people  since 
that  time  have  kept  up  the  same  thing. 

You  see,  this  file  follows  the  boy.  There's  a  duplicate 
file  of  course  in  the  central  office,  but  one  file  follows  the 
boy  wherever  he  goes.  Well,  not  out  to  the  camps,  but  if  it's 
near  an  institution,  they  can  pick  it  up  and  have  it  there,  and 
read  it. 

GM:     They  keep  the  boy's  file  right  there  at  the  institution? 

Holton:  They  do  in  all  of  them  except  the  camps.  There's  too  much  fire 
hazard  and  not  enough  security  at  the  camps.  When  a  kid  goes  to 
camp,  he  already  has  been  tested  out  in  an  institution,  and  maybe 
gets  to  camp  the  last  three  or  four  months.  In  some  of  the  camps 
now  we  send  them  out  for  much  longer  than  that.  But  anyway — 

GM:     So  the  files  go  with  him? 

Holton:  The  files  go  with  him  to  the  institution.  The  master  file  is 

always  in  the  central  office.  It  never  goes  anyplace.  That  is 
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Holton:  the  key  file  that  has  everything  in  it. 

GM:     But  then  you,  at  the  Youth  Authority  board,  decide  which  institu 
tion  a  child  will  be  assigned  to? 

Holton:  We  have  control  of  it.  However  as  the  Youth  Authority  grew,  we 
would  have  a  man  or  a  woman  from  the  institution  and  a  Youth 
Authority  board  member  sit  on  the  hearing  after  the  case  had 
already  been  accepted,  you  see.  It  had  come  into  the  clerk's 
office,  and  we  had  accepted  the  case  in  the  central  office.  Then 
the  file  went  to  the  institution,  and  it  was  used  there.  At  the 
hearing,  the  institution  file  was  given  to  the  people  who  were  at 
the  board  hearing. 

GM:     By  the  court? 

Holton:     No,  by  the  clerk.     Our  clerk. 

GM:  Your  clerk?     In  Sacramento': 

Holton:     That's  right.     So  that  each  institution  had  actually  all  the 

material  they  needed.     All  that  pertained  to  the  kid  was  in  that 
file.     We  didn't  send  them  the  commitment.     We  didn't  send  to  the 
institutions  or  camps  the  actual  court  commitment.     That  was  held 
in  the  central  office,  because  we  didn't  want  them  lost  or  inter 
fered  with.     They  got  copies  of  those. 

GM:  And  the  records  on  the  child — 

Holton:     That's  right.     The  whole  thing.     Then,  in  many  cases  there  would 
be  one  or  two  board  members  and  probably  the  superintendent  sit 
ting  and  hearing  a  case.     Or  somebody  from  the  institution  would 
be  sitting  there  who  knew  something  about  the  kid.     You'd  call  the 
kid  in  and  you'd  call  the  superintendent  or  the  assistant  super 
intendent  who  would  tell  you,  "This  boy's  been  working  out  on  the 
farm;  he's  got  a  good  record  out  there.     Why  don't  we  have  the 
man  who's  in  charge  of  the  dairy,"  for  example,  "come  in  and  give 
a  little  report?"     So  we  would  do  that. 

GM:  These  were  hearings  held  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  child 

could  be  released  from  the  institution  and  sent  back  home? 

Holton:     That's  right.     And  the  board  decided  where  the  kid  would  go,  and 
why.     Then  of  course  he  continued  on  parole  in  the  community. 
Our  parole  offices  were  all  decentralized  into  the  community — 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  all  over  the  place. 

GM:  So  this  would  not  mean  that  there  would  be  any  conflict  in  you 

being  responsible  for  the  classification  of  the  cases  and  also  then 
regulating — 
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Holton:  After  the  thing  began  to  go,  I  never  sat  in  on  any  cases  except 
that  I  used  to  go  around  and  listen  to  cases,  but  usually  I  did 
not  make  any  decision  at  all.  I  would  go  out  and  listen  to  hear 
ings,  and  maybe  after  the  case  was  over  we  would  discuss  it,  and 
I  would  say,  'Veil,  why  did  you  do  it  this  way?"  or  "Why  didn't 
you  think  of  trying  thisv"  but  I  wouldn't  do  it  while  there  was 
anybody  there.  They'd  go  ahead  and  make  their  order. 


Personal  Intervention 

Holton:  There  were  a  few  cases  that  I  definitely  interfered  with,  where 
the  case  was  notorious.  Well,  I  think  probably  one  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  I  know  of  happened  in  one  of  the  Bay  counties. 
It  was  a  real  tragedy.  There  were  a  boy  and  a  girl  living  next  to 
each  other  in  this  tract.  Their  parents  were  very  good  friends. 
I  don't  know  whether  they  knew  each  other  before  they  moved  into 
it.  But  they  had  a  lot  in  common.  One  man  was  a  telephone  line 
man,  and  the  other  had  some  mechanical  Job.  So  the  kids  were  two 
or  three  years  old.  And  when  they  were  along  about  ten  or  eleven, 
the  girl  was  a  year  or  two  younger — the  boy  was  thirteen  and  the 
girl  was  eleven.  And  it  was  early  one  morning.  He  called  in  and 
the  parents  were  away,  and  the  boy  over  at  the  girl's  house.  They 
started  horsing  around  as  usual,  and  the  next  thing  you  knew,  he 
got  on  top  of  her  and  tried  to  rape  her.  He  never  succeeded,  but 
it  scared  the  life  out  of  her.  He  just  lost  control  of  himself. 
He  never  had  any  sex  intercourse  or  anything  in  his  life,  and  she 
hadn't  either.  It  just  happened  exactly  that  way.  So  she  went 
and  she  told  her  parents.  Well,  the  parents  just  raised  hell,  and 
so  they  arrested  the  boy  and  took  him  down  to  Alameda  courthouse. 
There  was  a  lot  of  notoriety  about  it. 

Cecil  Mosbacher,  one  of  the  finest  people  I  ever  knew,  was 
the  judge — she's  one  of  my  best  friends.  She  was  in  the  district 
attorney's  office,  and  she  was  very  bitter  about  this.  Extremely 
bitter.  And  so  they  sent  the  kid  to  the  Youth  Authority,  and  we 
got  him  over  there.  He  had  a  high  IQ,  never  been  in  trouble  in 
his  life  before.  He  had  lived  in  this  kind  of  family  neighborhood, 
where  there  is  almost  no  crime,  and  he  was  sent  to  Preston  School 
of  Industry. 

Half  of  them,  you  know,  had  been  in  trouble  half  their  lives, 
and  he  didn't  know  anything  about  people  like  that.  He'd  never 
associated  with  them,  and  he  was  lost,  just  absolutely  lost. 

So  the  kid  would  brood.  He  just  couldn't  stand  it.  He  just 
couldn't  adjust  in  there  at  all.  So  after  about  eight  or  nine 
months  I  went  up  there  at  the  request  of  the  board  members  to 
talk  to  him,  too. 
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QM:     Had  his  family  appealed  to  the  board? 

Holton:  No.  The  family  were  appalled.  They  knew  the  boy  was  deteriorating. 
Everybody  else  knew  he  was  deteriorating.  It  was  emotional,  more 
than  anything  else. 

GM:     Had  the  boy's  family  requested  that  somebody  take  a  look  at  his 
case? 

Holton:  Well,  I  think  they  had  asked  the  superintendent  if  there  was  any 
thing  he  could  do  for  them.  He  said  he  was  doing  all  he  could  do. 
There  was  only  one  place  to  keep  him,  in  a  dormitory.  They  didnft 
want  to  put  him  in  a  lock  cell.  We  had  some  of  them.  We  had 
forty-eight  of  them  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  sometimes  they  needed 
more. 

But  I  had  had  a  very  fine  relationship  with  that  clinic  on 
the  way  to  San  Francisco — 

GM:     Vacaville? 

Holton:  Oh  no.  No.  That  Vacaville  clinic  is  all  onions.  Oh,  it's  a 
famous  clinic.  Langley  Porter.  I  met  the  man  in  charge  of  it 
and  also  the  man  who  actually  did  most  of  the  direct  psychiatric 
work,  who  was  there  full  time. 

GM:     Karl  Bowman? 

Holton:  Bowman.  So  on  a  hunch  I  just  stopped  off  and  went  in  and  talked 
to  him  about  this  case.  I  said,  "Here's  a  kid  that  has  tremendous 
potential,  a  lot  of  potential.  And  he's  going  to  come  out  of 
there  a  wreck."  He  said,  "We  don't  like  to  take  this  kind  of 
case."  I  said,  "I  know,  but  I  wish  you  would."  And  he  said,  "Well, 
go  ahead  and  bring  the  kid  up  here  and  we'll  take  a  look  at  him." 
So  we  did  take  him  up  there,  and  Cecil  called  me  up  about  four 
days  later.  "What  are  you  going  to  do?  Let  that  kid  out  to  the 
Langley  Porter  Clinic?"  I  said,  "Don't  jump  into  the  pool  over 
your  head.  If  we  want  to  let  him  out,  let  him  out  day  after 
tomorrow,  we'll  do  it.  Whether  you  like  it  or  not.  But  we're 
not  talking  about  release  of  this  kid.  We're  trying  to  get  this 
kid  ready  so  he  can  be  released  some  time  and  be  a  success  in  the 
community." 

So  the  kid  had  a  bad  time  for  about  two  or  three  weeks  while 
they  tested  him. 

GM:     Being  at  Langley  Porter  Clinic?  He  stayed  there  as  an  in-patient? 

Holton:  As  an  in-patient,  and  he  began  after  a  very  short  time  to  do  very 
well.  A  brilliant  boy.  His  parents  called  me.  You  see,  his 
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Holton:  father  was  quite  well-to-do,  and  he  had  a  big  automobile  repair 

deal.  So  anyway,  he  had  been  there  about  two  months  and  the  girl's 
father  came  to  see  me,  and  also  to  see  Chad  McParland,  who  was 
the  parole  officer  in  charge  of  San  Francisco.  A  very  able  man. 
A  University  of  California  boy,  he  later  became  our  chief  parole 
officer,  in  charge  of  everybody  in  the  state,  the  whole  bunch  of 
them. 

So  anyway,  he  went  over  to  see  Chad,  and  Chad  called  me,  and 
said,  "This  man  wants  to  know  where  that  kid  is  every  day."  I 
said,  'Veil,  you  can  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,  if  he  wants  me  to 
call  him  up  and  tell  him  every  day.  The  boy  is  in  Langley  Porter 
Clinic.  It's  a  locked  facility,  and  he  can't  get  out." 

After  about  seven  or  eight  months — I  mean,  that's  approximate— 
it  may  be  a  month  or  two  one  way  or  the  other,  Langley  Porter 
Clinic  called  me  and  they  said,  "Look,  we've  done  everything  we 
can  do  for  this  kid.  There's  nothing  wrong  with  this  boy.  He's 
absolutely  normal.  He's  a  very  able  young  man.  He  has  a  good 
mind.  He's  paid  a  big  price  for  what  he  did.  The  girl  is  not  in 
any  way  damaged.  The  thing  is  fantastic." 

I  said,  "I  know  it.  It's  a  fantastic  situation."  They  said, 
"We  want  him  out  of  here."  I  said,  "An  right."  He  said,  "Well, 
you  don't  have  to  kill  yourself;  get  him  out  of  here  as  soon  as 
you  can."  So  I  got  Chad  McFarland  to  call  the  girl's  father,  and 
I  called  Cecil  Mosbacher.  He  called  the  father,  and  he  told  the 
father  to  call  me.  So  the  father  called  me  and  I  said,  "I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  this  boy." 

GM:     Were  the  families  still  living  next  door  to  each  other? 

Holton:  Yes,  as  far  as  I  know.  So  he  said,  "Where  can  I  meet  you?"  I 

said,  "Could  you  come  down  to  the  Leamington  Hotel  and  have  lunch 
with  me  on  Saturday?"  He  said,  "Sure."  So  he  came  down,  and  we 
had  a  nice  lunch.  I  paid  for  it,  but  that  didn't  amount  to  any 
thing.  But  anyway,  we  talked  about  it,  and  he  said,  "What  do  you 
want  from  me?"  I  said,  "I'm  going  to  tell  you  something.  We're 
going  to  let  the  boy  go."  And  I  said,  "You're  not  going  to  inter 
fere  with  this  boy." 

He  said,  "Well,  I  want  to  know  where  that  kid  is  every  day.w 
I  said,  "Well,  I'll  start  off  by  asking  the  parole  office  in  San 
Francisco  to  call  you  five  times  a  week  and  tell  you  where  the 
boy  is,  and  how  he's  getting  along.  But  don't  you  ever  go  where 
that  boy  is  and  interfere  with  him,  or  I'll  have  you  arrested." 
He  said,  "You'll  do  that?"  I  said,  "Yes,  I'll  do  it."  So  anyway, 
he  did  it  for  two  years.  A  year  and  a  half  or  two  years.  The  kid 
went  back  to  work  for  his  father,  he  went  back  to  school,  he 
finished  his  high  school,  and  the  last  I  heard — this  was  several 


Holton:  years  ago,  but  he  had  done  very  well.  He  wao  married.  The  little 
girl  had  married  long  ago.  He  was  doing  very  well.  Just  very 
well.  But  after  he'd  been  there,  over  there  about  two  years,  I 
called  this  little  girl's  father  again.  I  was  going  to  Oakland 
anyway.  I  said,  "Come  down  and  have  lunch  with  me  at  the  Leaming 
ton."  He  said,  'Veil,  this  one  will  be  on  me."  I  said,  "Fine. 
You  owe  me  money."  So  we  had  a  nice  talk  about  the  whole  thing. 
He  said,  "Well,  you  can  understand  how  I  felt."  I  said,  "Yes,  I 
do.  We  kept  our  word,  didn't  we?"  He  said,  "Yes,  you  did.  And 
I'm  glad  it's  turned  out  the  way  it  has." 

GM:     Isn't  that  great,  that  he  could  come  to  that  understanding. 

Holton:  It  took  time.  It  took  time.  Of  course,  at  the  time  the  thing 
happened  he  was  very  fond  of  this  boy.  But  you  can  understand. 
I  can  understand  it.  She  was  an  only  child. 

GM:     Yes.  Well,  I  have  a  question  back  on  another  subject.  You 

worked  very  closely  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Department  of 
Penctogy  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Adult  Authority.  Did  you  ever 
consider  Joining  that  department? 

Holton:  Never.  No,  I  never  wanted  to  run  the  prisons.  At  the  present 

time  I'm  still  on  the  Board  of  Corrections,  which  is  now  at  the 
present  time  more  concerned  with  prisons  than  anything  else,  and 
has  to  be  at  the  present  moment.  I  would  never  want  to  be  in 
charge  of  prisons  at  all.  No,  the  nearest  thing  we  ever  had  to 
a  prison  was  the  Lancaster  place,  which  later  became  the  Deuel 
Vocational  School,  and  then  it  went  into  the  prison  system.  But 
when  we  had  Lancaster,  it  was  a  branch  prison,  actually,  because 
all  the  people  in  charge  of  it  were  prison  men.  Nelson,  who  later 
was  head  of  San  Quentin  and  was  one  of  the  finest  men  we  ever  had, 
was  down  there  all  the  time.  Cook  was  there.  We'd  opened  the 
place  up  there  in  Lancaster  because  we  could  get  government  help 
—Actually  a  lot  of  the  stuff  we  got  was  left  over  by  the  English 
flyers,  as  it  was  in  Paso  Robles. 

GM:     English  flyers? 

Holton:  Yes.  When  they  were  being  trained  over  here  in  the  United  States. 
We  trained  English  flyers  at  Paso  Robles  and  also  down  at  Lan 
caster,  at  one  time.  I'll  make  a  question  mark  about  Lancaster. 
But  anyway,  we  got  their  big  hangar  at  Paso  Robles,  and  we  got 
all  the  buildings.  There  was  no  water  at  Paso  Robles,  so  while 
they  were  there  the  United  States  government  developed  some.  They 
went  four  miles  down  the  stream  and  dug  these  fantastic  wells, 
and  took  out  thousands  of  gallons  of  water.  So  we  got  all  the 
barracks  and  everything  else  for  nothing. 


GM: 


That's  fascinating.     Now,  could  we  talk  a  little  bit  about  Earl 


, 
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GM:     Warren,  in  general?  In  the  earlier  interviews,  you  mentioned  a 

time  when  there  was  trouble  at  Preston  when  Chandler  was  appointed 
superintendent.  You  told  Warren  that  you  were  going  to  let  it 
blow,  and  Warren  said,  "Go  ahead."  How  would  you  and  Warren 
handle  such  a  situation?  Would  you  and  he  be  down  there—? 


Press  Relations 


Holt on:  Oh,  no.  He  never  went  to  any  of  these  institutions  after  he  was 

governor.  I  mean,  he  may  have  gone  for  some  ceremony  or  something 
like  that.  I  don't  remember  him  ever  going  to  any  of  them.  I 
would  talk  to  him  right  in  his  office.  I  had  a  very  fine  rela 
tionship  with  Warren.  I  still  have.  You  have  a  very  busy  press 
in  Sacramento.  Anything  that  the  Chronicle  wanted,  the  Examiner 
didn't  want.  That's  still  true.  If  the  Chronicle  comes  out  and 
says  something  is  good,  the  Examiner  is  going  to  find  something 
wrong  the  next  day  if  they  possibly  can.  They've  been  carrying 
that  on  forever. 

So  the  Preston  School  of  Industry,  for  years  and  years  and 
years — most  of  the  employees  lived  around  lone,  and  they  had  little 
ranches  or  farms  or  bars,  or  something  like  that.  One  of  the  big 
gest  bars  in  town  was  run  by  a  Preston  employee  on  weekends  and 
nights,  and  by  his  family  the  rest  of  the  time.  A  lot  of  them 
arranged  their  work  load  so  they  could  harvest  their  crops,  plant 
their  crops,  whatever  it  was.  The  thing  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  community  in  a  much  greater  way  than  most  institutions. 
Most  other  institutions  have  some  of  that,  but  there  in  Preston 
it  was  almost  total. 

GM:     It  sounds  like  the  staff  was  moonlighting. 

Holton:  Well,  they  weren't  doing  it  on  the  side.  They  would  arrange  it. 
They  would  be  off  for  a  month  to  plant  their  crops,  and  then  they 
would  come  back  again,  and  then  they'd  harvest  the  crops.  That 
type  of  thing.  So  every  time  any  kind  of  an  incident  happened — 
and  the  one  that  got  my  goat  entirely  [laughing] — I  can  describe 
it  quickly.  In  any  large  community,  racial  fights  come  up.  Some 
of  these  kids  who  lived  next  to  each  other,  like,  in  this  case, 
a  Negro  boy  and  a  Mexican  boy  were  involved — they  were  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  at  the  time .  They  had  this  big  dining  room 
at  Preston,  one  dining  room  for  seven  hundred  kids.  And  these 
kids  would  file  in  there,  you  see,  and  they'd  file  by  the 
cafeteria  line.  The  cooks  would  be  there,  and  they'd  fill  the 
plates  as  they  went  by,  this  tin  can  thing  they  had,  almost  like 
an  army  mess  kit.  Then  the  kid  would  go  down  the  aisle  and  walk 
to  where  his  seat  was.  Each  one  had  an  assigned  seat. 
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Holton:  So  this  morning,  there  was  a  big  Negro  boy  that  had  been  there 

for  just  a  few  days.  He  was  sitting  about  the  seventh  or  eighth 
row  back,  eating  his  breakfast.  And  this  Mexican  kid  who  had 
come  in  the  day  before,  got  his  mess  kit  full  and  came  down.  As 
he  got  to  where  this  Negro  was,  he  Just  hauled  back  the  mess  kit 
like  this,  and  just  let  him  have  it.  Soup,  and  I  mean  every 
thing! 

(M:     Onto  the  Mexican  boy? 

Holton:  Yes.  And  with  that,  the  whole  darned  place  just  erupted.  It 

happened  just  like  that,  you  see.  There  were  only  four  or  five 
men  in  there.  The  company  officer  was  there,  but  he  was  with  his 
company.  But  the  meal  had  just  started.  It  was  only  about  a 
third  full.  Well,  they  started  fighting  all  over  the  place,  and 
the  thing  just  spread  all  over  the  entire  area,  Preston  School  of 
Industry.  There  were  kids  throwing  rocks  at  each  other  all  over 
the  place,  going  over  the  fences,  and  every  other  confounded 
thing.  A  regular  riot. 

I  had  been  down  at  Camp  Ben  Lomond,  and  I  got  the  call.  I 
think  I  drove  eighty  miles  an  hour  to  that  doggone  place.  Anyway, 
out  of  the  whole  doggone  thing,  there  was  nobody  seriously  hurt. 
Three  or  four  kids  ran  away.  One  kid  got  away  for  a  couple  of 
days.  There  was  nobody  away  after  dark  that  night.  They  were 
all  back  in.  But  all  the  papers  really  blew  it  up.  So  I  talked 
to  Warren  about  it,  and  he  said,  "Do  you  want  me  to  do  anything?" 
I  said,  "I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything.  I  just  want  to  tell 
you  what  I'm  going  to  do.  What  I  want  to  do,  is  I  want  to  go 
over  and  talk  to  these  press  guys,  I  know  every  one  of  them.  Some 
of  them  have  been  friends  of  mine  for  years.  I  like  them.  There's 
not  a  fellow  over  there  that  I  don't  like,  and  don't  trust,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  don't  like  some  of  the  stories — a  lot  of  the 
stories  they  send  in  to  the  paper,  you  know,  aren't  necessarily 
so." 

If  the  Examiner  had  nothing  else  to  print,  they  would  call 
Jack  Walter  and  ask  Jack,  "What's  going  on  at  Preston?" 

GM:     Was  he  at  Preston'; 

Holton:  No,  he  was  right  here,  in  the  press  room  at  the  capitol.  He  repre 
sented  his  paper,  but  he  could  go  up  to  Preston  any  time  he  wanted 
to,  you  know.  So  I  went  to  him  and  I  said,  "Jack,  you  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  most  of  the  stuff  you  pick  up  doesn't  amount  to  any 
thing  in  the  first  place.  And  in  the  second  place,  it  isn't  half 
true.  Sometimes  not  true  at  all."  I  said,  "Your  informant  has  to 
get  something  too,  so  she  gets  it."  And  she  wasn't  the  only  one. 
The  bartender  was  also  a  good  source  of  news,  and  a  few  other 
places . 
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Holt on: 


GM: 


Holt on: 


GM: 
Holton: 


So  I  said,  "I  wish  that  you  would  make  an  agreement  with  me,  that 
unless  it's  a  thing  that's  really  serious — I'm  not  asking  you  to 
do  anything  about  something  that's  aerious:  somebody's  badly 
hurt,  or  murdered  or  anything  like  that,  or  a  riot  where  people 
have  been  hurt  outside,  or  anything  of  that  kind."  I  said,  "All 
these  things  you're  blowing  up  don't  amount  to  anything."  So  I 
talked  to  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  the  press  corps,  and  they  all 
said  they'd  can  the  office  first. 


Check  out  a  story  with  your  office? 


With  me,  or  with  whoever  I  had  there.  With  Don  Kramer  or 
Tregoning,  or  whoever  was  there.  Our  public  relations  improved 
an  awful  lot.  I  had  done  that  a  long,  long  time.  I  told  you  I 
reorganized  Whittier  under  the  old  Olson  administration.  And 
that  was  a  matter  too  of  getting  news  under  control,  because  the 
institution  had  been  beaten  over  the  head  for  so  long,  that 
everybody  was  walking  around  afraid  to  do  anything. 

Because  the  papers  would  just  print  whatever  they  heard? 

That's  right.  I  told  you  about  the  time  I  talked  to  the  managing 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  Carrington,  and  asked  him  if 
he  wouldn't  call  of f  the  attacks  on  Whittier,  until  we  could  get 
it  back  underway.  That  was  after  we  had  the  meeting  with  Rosanoff 
and  with  the  governor ,  and  the  state  _civil  service .  I  got  Paul 
McCusick  down  and  put  him  in  charge;  I  would  be  responsible  for 
his  running  it  for  a  while. 


Working  with  Governor  Warren 


GM:     How  often  would  things  come  up  that  you  would  go  to  Warren  about, 
or  you  felt  you  wanted  to  talk  to  Warren  about,  aside  from  the 
governor's  council  meetings? 

Holton:  Well,  as  far  as  the  management  of  an  institution  was  concerned, 

not  very  often  at  all.  Pop  Small  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine, 
was  all  his  life,  and  always  worked  with  me  ever  since  I  had  any 
thing  to  do  up  at  Sacramento.  I  knew  all  those  people  well.  I 
would  call  Helen  MacGregor,  and  say,  "This  has  happened,  and  this 
is  what  I  think  about  it;  and  this  is  what  we're  going  to  do  about 
it.  If  you  think  it's  worth  giving  to  the  governor,  give  it  to 
him.  If  you  don't,  give  it  to  Sweigert,  or  Daniels,  or  Pop.  I 
would  say,  "This  is  the  way  I'm  going  to  handle  it"  or  "want  to 
handle  it"  or  "think  I  want  to  handle  it,  unless  conditions 
change.  You  tell  me  if  the  governor  thinks  I  should  do  something 
else."  I  didn't  do  that,  you  know,  unless  I  thought  something 
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Holt on:  might  break, 
could. 


I  wanted  him  to  know  ahead  of  time  wherever  I 


CM:     That's  a  good  administrative  plan. 

Holton:  That's  the  same  with  the  board  of  supervisors .  If  something  is 
happening  in  your  department— you  see,  you  have  one  supervisor 
who  is  basically  your  supervisor.  They  used  to,  and  I  guess 
they  still  do.  It's  more  of  the  chief  administrative  officer  now, 
though.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  CAO  really  had  more  to  do  with  it, 
operating  departments.  That  board  has  too  much  in  the  way  of 
tax  protests  and  political  ambitions— 

CM:     Would  Verne  Scoggins,  who  was  the  press  officer,  ever  offer 
advice  or  suggestions? 

Holton:  Oh  yes.  Verne  is  a  taciturn  sort  of  a  guy  you  know.  He's  not  an 
outgoing  sort  of  guy.  Verne  is  a  damn  shrewd  guy,  and  I  liked 
him.  He'd  call  me  once  in  a  while.  "I've  got  a  little  worried 
about  this,"  he  said,  "I  wish  you'd—"  and  I  wouldn't  know  any 
thing  about  it.  He'd  heard  it  before  I  did.  But  actually,  we 
reached  the  place  with  the  Youth  Authority,  long  before  I  left, 
where  we  had  pretty  good  press  relations,  and  community  rela 
tions,  all  over  the  place. 

You  get  caught  in  such  things  as  a  feud — .  At  that  time, 
the  daily  News  was  in  existence  and  the  Chronicle ,  and  the  Examiner , 
and  they  had  another  paper  up  there  too  for  a  while,  the  Call- 
Bulletin.  The  Call-Bulletin  and  the  Examiner — and  if  they  could 
get  hold  of  a  story,  they'd  really  make  something  out  of  it. 
The  News  and  the  Chronicle  would  try  to  find  out,  what  it  was  all 
about  before  they'd  run  scare  headlines;  and  there's  really  some 
funny  things  that  happened.  You  know,  people  on  both  the  insti 
tutional  side  and  the  press  side  can  get  awfully  stupid  sometimes. 
And  they  can  get  awfully  drunk  sometimes'.  [Laughter] 

GM:      And  speak  out  of  turn?  Well,  did  you  or  Warren  ever  have  an  oppor 
tunity  to  talk  about  news  services  in  general? 

Holton:  Well.  You  see,  we  had  several  big  youth  conferences.  Stark  was 
very  active  in  that.  Stark  wanted  to  be  a  newspaperman  at  one 
time. 

GM:     He  trained  in  journalism,  didn't  he? 

Holton:  That's  right.  He  did.  He's  very  good  at  it  too. 

GM:     Yes.  Good  at  organizing  meetings. 
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Holton:  That's  right.  He  says  he  loves  to  organize  meetings.  He  loves 
to  organize  people.  About  one  day  of  a  convention,  and  I've  had 
it.  I  find  one  or  two  people  who  are  really  interesting,  and  we 
get  in  a  corner  and  talk. 

GM:     Yes,  I  know  that  Warren  had  a  number  of  these  meetings. 

Holton:  Well,  Stark  was  very  active  in  this  YMCA  group.  Even  yet,  they 
bring  the  Y  up  here,  you  know,  for  one  day  in  Sacramento.  And 
he  did  a  lot  of  stuff  like  that.  He  was  a  good  public  relations 
man. 


GM: 


And  weren't  the  coordinating  councils  — 


Holton:  The  coordinating  councils  were  started  in  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Bevil 
and  some  of  them  had  a  small  coordinating  council  here.  It  never 
caught  on  in  San  Francisco.  There  were  very  few  coordinating 
councils  here.  San  Diego  had  one,  as  I  remember.  Santa  Barbara 
had  a  small  one.  I  don't  think  San  Francisco  ever  had  any. 
Mrs.  Bevil  and  that  group  here  had  one  for  a  while. 

What  I  liked  to  do,  personally  liked  to  do,  was  to  work  with 
the  legislative  representatives,  like  Mrs.  Ryder  of  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  one  of  the  finest  human  beings  I  ever  knew.  She 
was  one  of  the  smartest  persons  working  with  the  legislature  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life.  She  was  about  middle  age  when  I  first  knew 
her,  and  she  had  some  trouble.  I  don't  know  what  it  was.  She  had 
difficulty  walking.  I  understand  it  was  dropsical,  but  I  don't 
know.  But  she  was  a  wonderful  human  being.  She  never  said  very 
much,  you  know,  but  she  would  call  you  on  the  phone,  or  she'd 
come  over,  and  she'd  say,  "l  think  you  ought  to  know  that  this 
movement  —  and  I  don't  know  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  I  thought 
I'd  just  tell  you."  There  was  nothing  secret  about  it,  but  you  know, 
you  can't  keep  track  of  everything. 

Of  course  if  a  bill  or  something  is  up,  or  something  is  coming 
up  that  is  important  and  going  to  affect  your  agency,  why,  you  have 
somebody  over  to  find  out  what  it  is.  And  that's  that. 

GM:      In  general,  what  would  you  say  from  the  various  acquaintance  you 
had  with  Warren  were  his  ideas  about  youth  services  in  general? 
Did  they  develop  over  those  ten  years  that  you  worked  together? 

Holton:  Well,  he  was  sincerely  interested  in  what  happened  to  kids,  and 
he  was  sincerely  interested  in  what  happened  to  any  human  being 
who  was  in  custody,  or  in  the  jail  or  prison.  He  wanted  them 
run  right.  He  wasn't  soft  on  criminals.  He'd  been  a  district 
attorney,  and  an  attorney  general,  and  he  wanted  the  law  enforced. 
He  wanted  the  criminals  who  were  really  dangerous,  whatever  their 
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Holton:  age,  taken  out  of  circulation.  He  expected  them,  however,  to  be 
treated  decently,  treated  as  human  beings,  after  they  were  taken 
out  of  circulation.  And  he  expected  you  to  have  some  kind  of  a 
program  that  would  hopefully  send  them  out  of  there  better  than 
when  they  went  in.  He  would  always  back  you  on  your  educational 
programs,  your  vocational  programs,  your  medical  programs,  your 
psychiatric  programs— if  you  could  get  them,  which  you  never  could, 
hardly.  A  good  psychiatrist  is  a  very  rare  bird,  you  know. 

I  had  a  fine  relationship  with  Warren.  Then  Warren  did  some 
thing  that  I  don't  think  any  other — I  don't  know  of  any  other 
governor--0f  course  the  only  other  governor  I  ever  worked  under 
was  Olson  and  that  was  less  than  a  year;  half  a  year.  But  Olson 
was  a  fine  gentleman.  He  was.  He  was  sincere. 

GM:     He  seems  to  have  been.  He  just  had  trouble  with  his  politics. 

Holton:  That's  right.  He  had  some  real  characters  in  his  party  at  that 
time.  But  Olson  was  a  very  fine  man,  and  a  very  humane  person. 
A  man  who  was  approachable,  and  honorable.  And  I  liked  him. 

CM:     Well,  what  was  it  that  Warren  did  particularly? 

Holton:  Oh,  well,  once  every  two  weeks,  the  department  heads  met  with  the 
governor — some  of  us,  anyway.  A  certain  number  in  the  morning, 
and  a  certain  number  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  group  that  I  met 
with,  for  example,  there 'd  be  mental  health,  education,  recreation, 
all  the  treatment  things — institutional  people,  parole  people,  all 
the  medical  groups. 

Q4:     All  the  agencies  that  work  with  people. 

Holton:  That's  right.  That  work  with  people.  That  way,  we  got  to  know 
each  other.  Now,  we  had  difficulties  sometimes  in  getting  good 
psychiatric  help,  and  still  do.  Psychiatrists  are  in  short  supply, 
and  most  of  them  don't  like  to  work  around  these  prisons,  or  places 
like  that.  I  don't  blame  them.  They're  working  with  people  who 
are  awfully  hard  to  handle,  and  they  can't  see  that  they  get  the 
results  for  the  energy  and  money  they  put  into  it.  And  in  lots 
of  cases  they  don't.  Nobody  else  does. 

So  you  have  a  hard  time  getting  psychiatrists.  Of  course,  I 
never  tried  psychiatric  things  any  more  than  just  a  small  clinic 
here  and  there,  and  having  good  medical  people  on  the  staff.  Many 
times  they  can  do  just  about  as  much  as  a  psychiatrist  can.  And 
then  we  have  a  good  relationship  with  Mental  Hygiene,  so  as  to  get 
them  to  go  in  for  observation. 

CM:      In  other  words,  use  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  services 
rather  than  having  to  staff  a  whole  clinic  yourself? 
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Holton:  Yes.  Because  it's  too  expensive  in  the  first  place,  and  the 

number  are  so  small  that  the  Mental  Hygiene  people  should  have 
them.  If  you  have  a  good  doctor  on  your  staff  that  you  can  send 
anyplace — in  the  first  place,  you  still  have  him  in  the  Youth 
Authority,  and  he  can  go  anyplace.  He  can  help  you  get  a  kid  into 
a  mental  institution,  keep  rapport  with  them,  if  he  can  go  there. 
We're  not  the  people  to  run  mental  clinics,  of  any  size. 

GM:     That  seems  a  sensible  idea.  Do  you  remember  any  particular 

sessions  of  the  governor's  council  that  really  impressed  you? 

Holton:  I  can  remember  a  great  many,  but  I  think  one  of  the  most  interest 
ing  ones  to  me — It  was  fantastic.  It  went  on  for  quite  a  while. 
This  was  the  development — it's  developed  now,  but  at  that  time,  we 
had  an  agreement  with  Washington,  Oregon,  all  the  mountain  states 
clear  down  to  the  Mexican  border,  on  water.  How  to  get  the  water. 
And  then  they  talked  the  Canadian  people,  the  Canadian  government, 
into  letting  some  of  the  Columbia  River  stuff  come  in.  These 
engineers  came  in  three  different  times,  with  those  chart  maps, 
showing  where  this  water  would  go  and  all  about  it.  It  was 
fantastically  interesting. 

Then  of  course  the  other  thing  that  was  very,  very  helpful, 
was  the  fact  that  the  governor  actually  sat  for  a  couple  of  hours 
or  so  with — your  particular  related  group  of  agencies. 

GM:     Were  these  brainstorming  sessions?  Would  Warren  say,  "We  have  this 
kind  of  a  problem,"  and  everybody  put  in  an  answer? 

Holton:  Well,  what  he  did — I,  for  example,  was  supposed  to  give  Pop  Small 
and  Helen  MacGregor  a  little  synopsis  of  what  I  was  going  to  talk 
about.  And  he  never  turned  it  down.  Sometimes  he  would  have  to 
cut  the  time  short.  He'd  get  a  call  from  some  place  and  he  would 
have  to  take  it,  so  he  would  cut  it  out  entirely,  or  we  would  just 
get  the  highlights  of  the  thing. 

But  I  would  go  in  there  with  the  mental  hygiene  people,  the 
health  people,  the  recreation  people— I  said  education.  The  ones 
that  we  were  most  affected  by. 

GM:     I'm  trying  to  get  a  sense  of  whether  this  was  just  a  matter  of 
reviewing  where  everybody  was,  and  what  was  upcoming,  which  is 
very  important,  or  if  it  was  ever  more  informal,  in  that  you  would 
talk  over  where  you  wanted  to  go  as  a  group,  or  where  one  of  you 
who  had  something  you  hadn't  yet  resolved  might  find  a  solution. 

Holton:  We  talked  very  frankly  to  each  other,  and— the  girls  at  Ventura 
used  to  bother  me  to  death,  the  first  two  years  I  was  in  this 
job. 
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GM:     Was  this  the  first  time  you'd  run  an  institution  for  young  women? 

Holton:  No,  it  wasn't.  Unfortunately.  I  ran  the  juvenile  halls  in  Los 
Angeles  and  also  ran  the  El  Retire  school  for  girls.  When  there 
were  any  girls  there  to  run  it  for.  They  built  that  thing  out  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  for  delinquent  girls.  They  only  had  two 
or  three  people  on  the  staff  that  knew  anything  about  delinquent 
girls.  They  had  a  couple  of  darned  good  teachers,  sisters.  They 
were  wooden Jbuildings^ajad  thejr  jwere  fire  traps.  The  superin 
tendent  who  was  there  when  I  inherited  it  had  the  misfortune  of 
having  every  girl  in  the  school  run  away  the  same  day.  Every  one 
of  them! 

GM:     Incredible!  What  was  the  name  of  this  school? 

Holton:  El  Retire.  But  they  didn't  retire.  They  ran!  I  had  some  awfully 
interesting  cases  there.  I  had  that  doggone  Cheryl  Crane  there, 
whose  mother  was  the  crazy  actress — a  wonderful  actress,  I  forget 
her  name.  But  this  Cheryl  Crane  was  really  something. 

We  stayed  in  the  doggone  thing  until  I  told  the  board  of 
supervisors  that  we  couldn't  have  the  plant.  In  the  first  place 
it  was  unsafe.  With  the  right  kind  of  a  wind,  those  wooden  build 
ing  out  there  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  could  burn  up  and  there 
wouldn't  be  anything  left.  The  water  was  adequate,  but  not  for 
fire. 

GM:     Yes,  that's  quite  a  different  matter. 

Holton:  Well,  anyway,  we  picked  a  site  out  in  Commerce,  where  there  were 
three  different  freeways  coming  right  in  together,  so  the  people 
who  worked  there  could  go  on  any  one  of  those  three  freeways. 
They  could  go  to  Santa  Monica,  or  they  could  go  to  Long  Beach,  or 
the  other  way,  toward  Pomona,  from  there,  with  no  trouble  at  all. 
The  judges  were  behind  it,  and  the  board  of  supervisors  were  behind 
it,  every  member.  And  the  chief  administrative  officer  was.  I  had 
a  very  good  engineer  working  for  me.  I  had  gotten  him  on  our  staff 
from  the  engineer's  department,  so  I  would  have  some  person  who 
could  go  to  a  facility,  and  from  an  engineering  point  of  view,  say, 
"Well,  this  ought  to  be  done,"  or  "That  ought  to  be  done."  And  of 
course  you'd  have  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  county  and  city 
fire  departments,  and  people  like  that,  and  help  from  other  agencies, 
But  he  was  on  something  all  the  time.  People  would  call  up — "We're 
going  to  have  trouble  here,"  or  some  other  thing. 
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Holton:  So  we  picked  this  place  in  Commerce.  Of  course  there  are  a  very 

small  number  of  people  who  live  in  Commerce.  It's  mostly  industry. 
Here  we  had  runaway  girls,  and  girls  who  had  been  in  all  kinds  of 
trouble,  but  who  had  good  mentalities,  and  who  you  would  think  you 
could  do  something  with.  We  took  them  from  about  thirteen  to 
sixteen,  seventeen. 

Dorothy  Kirby  had  been  out  at  the  old  El  Retiro.  Later  she 
was  working  here  for  the  children's  agency  in  Sacramento.  They 
changed  presidents,  and  the  president  started  to  run  the  institu 
tion,  so  Dorothy  quit  and  came  down  to  Los  Angeles,  and  said  she 
wanted  to  go  to  work,  so  I  said,  "All  right.  We'll  send  you  out 
to  El  Retiro  and  put  you  in  charge.  The  superintendent  just  quit." 
So  she  did  the  best  she  could  with  it. 

We  got  two  fine  architects,  and  the  board  of  supervisors 
authorized  us  to  build  a  girls'  school  for  a  hundred  girls  in 
Commerce.  The  people  down  there  didn't  object  to  it.  So  Dorothy 
got  busy  and  started  to  recruit  a  really  good  staff,  mostly  from 
within  the  department,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  good  people.  (All  the 
departments  had  a  lot  of  good  people,  and  some  not  so  good.)  But 
anyway,  this  was  attractive,  it's  a  brick  building.  Brick  build 
ings  all  the  way  around.  It's  fireproof.  I  mean,  it's  as  fire 
proof  as  you  can  get.  There  are  only  two  walls  you  have  to  watch. 
One  is  the  one  that's  about  two  blocks  back  from  the  street,  but 
faces  towards  the  street,  and  it's  landscaped.  It's  got  a  park- 
like  thing.  And  kids  could  go  out  that  way,  or  boys  could  try  to 
come  in.  We  had  a  little  trouble  the  first  year  or  two,  but  no 
trouble  since  that  time . 

GM:     With  boys  coming  over  the  fence? 

Holton:  Yes.  But  we  really  never  had  a  fence.  What  we've  done  is  even 
better.  There's  a  brick  wall,  which  is  not  so  easy  to  climb. 
And  when  they  get  over  the  wall,  each  cottage  has  a  little  patio 
where  the  girls  can  get  out  there  and  sunbathe,  or  whatever  they 
want  to  do.  Lie  in  the  sun,  or  read,  or  whatever  they  care  to. 
Then  each  girl  has  her  own  room,  which  she  must  maintain.  And  of 
course  showers — all  the  facilities  are  in  the  cottage.  There's 
some  space  between  each  one  of  the  cottages.  They're  not  all 
together.  We  have  a  fine  pool.  We  have  a  chapel  which  was  given 
to  us — a  beautiful  chapel.  And  a  fine  recreation  area  down  there. 
We  always  had  good  cooks  and  very  good  food.  We  have  a  fine  teach 
ing  staff.  Those  two  wonderful  girls  from  El  Retiro  went  out 
there.  One  of  them  got  married  and  quit,  but  the  other  one  is 
still  there,  and  is  principal  of  the  school. 

We  have  kids  come,  whether  they're  Mexican  kids,  or  Negro 
kids,  or  white  kids,  and  the  staff  is  the  same.  The  only  trouble 


Holton:  we  ever  had  down  there  was  at  the  beginning,  when  we  had  some  of 
the  Negro  housemothers — some  of  them  were  in  charge  during  the 
period  when  they  worked,  the  eight  hours  they  worked,  and  some 
of  them  weren't.  Same  with  the  whites,  or  Negro,  or  what  have 
you.  At  night  of  course,  you  only  have  one  woman  in  the  dormitory, 
and  in  the  daytime  you  probably  have  two,  so  they  can  relieve 
each  other. 

The  girls  walk  to  their  classes.  Nobody  takes  them  to 
classes,  or  any  place  else.  And  we  recruited  a  fantastic  staff. 
And  one  of  the  most  interesting  people  in  the  whole  doggone  bunch 
was  a  girl  that  wasn't  doing  very  well  when  she  was  a  caseworker. 
She  was  well-trained,  but  she  was  Jewish.  She  was  German  Jewish, 
and  they  had  been  kicked  out  of  Germany  and  into  Israel,  where 
they  had  one  hell  of  a  time . 

And  she  finally  arrived  in  this  country.  Her  mother  died 
as  a  result  of  the  thing.  She  landed  over  here  as  an  orphan,  but 
she  did  have  some  people,  some  relatives,  who  helped  her  out. 
She  spoke  English  before  she  ever  came  here.  She's  a  fantastic 
person.  She  lives  alone.  She  has  no  accent  now.  She  had  quite 
a  bit  of  an  accent.  Her  whole  life  is  these  kids. 

Dorothy  Kirby — for  a  long  time  now,  she's  brought  the 
parents  of  the  girls  out,  those  who  will  come — there  are  a  few 
who  are  difficult.  Most  of  them  will,  or  want  to  come.  We  bring 
them  right  to  the  school,  where  they  meet  with  the  caseworker 
alone,  and  then  with  the  caseworker  and  the  girls.  And  we've 
had  really  good  results. 

GM:     What  were  the  kinds  of  problems  with  the  girls  at  Ventura  that 
you  would  take  to  the  governor's  council? 

Holton:  Well,  Ventura  school  was  almost  impossible  to  operate.  The  thing 
was  all  wooden.  I  never  will  forget  my  first  impression  of 
Ventura  School.  Judge  Robert  Scott,  who  was  a  wonderful  judge, 
and  a  wonderful  human  being — a  very  tough  judge.  He  wasn't  really 
as  tough  as  he  sounded.  He  was  very  abrupt  and  he  didn't  waste 
any  time  on  anybody.  And  he'd  say,  "Well.  You've  been  in  enough 
trouble.  Preston  School  of  Industry."  So  he  was  sort  of  dreaded, 
and  somewhat  disliked,  where  a  judge  not  really — from  the  stand 
point  of  disposition,  not  as  good  as  he  was  would  be— 

Sandy  Blake  was  a  good  example.  He'd  give  a  great  big  smile, 
and  send  them  to  Preston  School  and  they'd  think  he'd  done  them 
a  favor.  So  anyway  [laughing]  judges  are  like  anybody  else,  come 
in  all  varieties. 

But  anyway,  this  school  has  been  really  different.  What 
they  do  now,  they  bring  those  parents  in  there.  They  have  a  hell 
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Holton:  of  a  time  getting  some  of  them  to  come,  but  they  started  in  with 
the  mothers.  Now  they're  getting  most  of  the  mothers,  and 
fathers.  Sometimes  they  might  ask  them  to  come  separately,  and 
sometimes  together.  But  about  once  or  twice  a  month,  they  have 
them  come  in. 

And  another  thing  we  do,  which  we  didn't  do  at  Bl  Retire, 
because  the  staff  couldn't  do  it  in  the  first  place— it  was  too 
far  out,  you  see.  It  was  forty  miles  to  El  Retire  from  the  main 
part  of  Los  Angeles.  And  rotten  transportation.  They  keep 
supervision  of  the  kids  when  they  go  back  home.  They  don't  let 
them  go  into  the  caseload  of  the  people  in  the  area. 

Now  the  people  in  the  area  office  know  about  it.  They  have 
to  have  a  record  on  the  girl,  have  a  file  on  the  girl.  Or  can 
get  a  file  in  five  minutes.  But  the  officers  at  El  Retire  keep 
that  girl,  sometimes  for  two  or  three  years  after  she  gets  out 
of  El  Retiro.  And  she  makes  home  visits  herself.  Then  we  have 
the  girls  come  back  for  a  visit. 

GM:     A  couple  of  other  questions  on  the  governor's  council.  Did  the 
meetings  ever  produce  any  friction  between  department  heads  as 
to  how  something  should  be  handled? 

Holton:  Well,  it  never  did,  to  my  knowledge.  We'd  have  problems — well,  I 
was  thinking  of  Mental  Hygiene  again.  There's  always  a  problem 
with  Mental  Hygiene,  because  you  never  can  get  enough  doctors. 
Never  can  get  enough  psychiatrists.  So  that  people  like  me  would 
kick  a  little  about  it,  but  it  was  just  pointing  out  the  fact 
that  we  couldn't  get  them.  But  they  can't  get  the  people,  I  mean 
even  today,  to  take  care  of  them  the  way  they  want  to.  They  give 
you  all  the  cooperation  they  can,  of  course.  What  I  did,  what  I 
started,  and  it  still  goes  on— I  had  a  darned  good  doctor  on  the 
staff.  He  goes  around  and  sees  Mental  Hygiene  people  and  other 
departments  like  that  every  day  or  every  week,  or  on  the  tele 
phone.  If  they  have  any  problems  with  some  kid,  he  will  get  in 
and  help  them  solve  it;  by  personal  contact  with  a  person  who  is 
also  a  doctor,  and  who  is  a  friend  of  his. 

CM:     That's  a  good  way  to  do  it. 

Holton:  Yes.  We  don't  expect  him  to  do  the  impossible.  Then  of  course, 
we've  improved  our  own  medical  staff  tremendously.  This  man  is 
also,  over-all,  in  charge  of  all  the  doctors  in  the  Youth 
Authority.  So  instead  of  some  guy  like  me  saying  to  a  doctor, 
"Don't  pull  that  tooth  out,"  or  whatever,  our  doctor  goes  and 
sees  them.  In  his  own  institution. 

(24:     Did  the  council  meetings  ever  discuss  the  political  impact  of 
what  a  department  might  do? 
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Holt on: 


GM: 


Holt on: 


GM: 


Holton: 


I  never  heard  a  word,  any  actual  political  stuff,  in  any  governor's 
council  meeting  while  Warren  was  there.  You  talked  about  what 
you  were  doing,  what  was  happening  in  the  community.  What  you'd 
like  to  have,  what  you  thought  you  needed.  You  would  bring  back 
to  the  council  meetings — I  had  been  down,  we'll  say,  in  Ventura 
county,  and  ran  across  a  situation  down  there  that  I  thought  the 
governor  ought  to  know  about.  People  down  there  felt  they  weren't 
getting  the  attention  they  should  have,  and  certain  consequences 
of  it.  I  would  either  talk  to  the  governor,  or  Verne  Scoggins,  or 
Pop  Small,  and  say,  "Well,  do  you  want  me  to  talk  to  the  department 
head  about  it?"  Some  department  head  I  didn't  know  very  well.  "Or 
do  you  want  us  to  say  that  we've  heard  of  this  and  maybe  they  can 
check  on  it,  without  getting  involved?  I  don't  want  to  interfere 
in  the  thing,  but  these  are  friends  of  mine  that  I've  known  for 
twenty-five  years.  I  think  they've  got  something  to  really  think 
about.  And  maybe  the  department  head  doesn't  know  a  thing  about 
it." 

In  19^8  and  '52  when  Warren  was  possibly  going  to  be  a  vice- 
presidential  candidate,  or  presidential  candidate,  what  was  the 
feeling  amongst  yourself  and  other  department  heads,  as  to  what 
his  chances  were?  Did  you  talk  about  this  kind  of  thing? 

Well,  I  never  talked  about  it,  any  of  that  kind  of  thing,  in  any 
group.  We  might  talk  about  it  to  each  other—like  Halverson  and 
myself  were  very  good  friends  for  a  long  time,  before  we  ever  came 
up  here,  and  a  lot  of  other  people  I  knew  for  years.  We  might 
have  lunch  together,  and  say,  "Well,  I  hope  the  governor  doesn't 
take  this  darned  job."  We'd  rather  he  stayed  in  California,  and 
get  more  done  I  Or  something  like  that.  But  you  know  when  a  man's 
a  governor,  he's  not  going  to  be  there  forever. 


That's  true, 
nomination? 


But  did  you  think  he  had  a  real  chance  for  the 


The  presidency,  you  mean?  No,  I  never  thought  so.  I  never  thought 
so,  because  I  thought  he  should  stay  in  the  judiciary.  I  don't 
think  he  could  have  been  elected  president.  I  think  he  was  a 
shrewd  politician — but  he's  not  a  sharpie  in  the  political  game. 


Diagnostic  Reception  Centers 


CM:     That's  a  nice  distinction,  I  think.  Well,  there's  one  other 

question  here  from  your  Dr.  Khutsen  interviews.  You  said  that 
in  19^  you  worked  with  the  over -all  State  Planning  Board.  There 
were  several  of  these  going  on,  and  I  wondered  which  one  of  these  you 
worked  with.  Was  Charles  Pure ell,  director  of  Public  Works,  a 
member? 
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Holt on:  Yes,  he  was. 

GM:  And  a  couple  of  senators  and  assemblymen? 

Holt on:  Yes. 

GM:  Were  you  the  only  agency  head  that  worked  with  that  board? 

Holton:     Oh,  I  never  really  worked  on  the  board.     I  met  with  them  a  few 
times,  met  the  people.     It  was  informational,  nothing  that  I 
could  do  very  much  for,  or  make  too  much  use  of,  but  it  kept  me 
informed.     You  pick  up  ideas,  and  sometimes  you  don't  use  them  at 
the  time.     But  one  of  them  said  one  time — as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
can't  remember  which  one  it  was  now,  while  the  war  was  still  on, 
you  know.     "When  the  war  is  over,  this  state's  going  to  just  pop, 
expand.    All  these  guys  coming  back  and  everybody  trying  to  get 
into  college.     It's  going  to  be  a  new  world."    And  we  began  to 
think  about  it,  and  by  golly,  it  surely  was* 

And  I  started  to  thinking,  and  you  know—down  around  Lancaster, 
down  around  Norwalk  and  that  area  through  there   (where  I  got  this 
girls'  school),  there  is  lots  of  vacant  land  down  there  right  now. 
And  nobody's  using  it.     Nobody  wants  it.     I  mean,  nobody's  inter 
ested  in  it.     So  we  just  went  in  and  picked  it.     But  before  I  did 
it,  I  called  a  meeting  of  the  Norwalk  Chamber  of  Commerce,  because 
both  of  the  sites  were  in  that  area.    And  I  also  invited  people 
from  Downey  and  all  around  there.     I  took  this  guy  that  did  the 
site  hunting  for  me,  and  we  picked  out  which  place  was  for  the 
southern  clinic,  and  for  the  girls'  school.     One  is  in  Downey, 
and  the  other  is  right  there  in  Commerce,  which  is  only  six  or 
seven  miles  away.     Nobody  cared  about  the  Commerce  one,  because 
it's  mostly  industrial  in  the  area,  and  a  little  Mexican  settlement. 
And  the  little  Mexican  settlement  didn't  give  a  darn  whether  we 
did  it,  as  long  as  it  didn't  hurt  them  any.     They  have  a  little 
picnic  grounds,  and  in  fact  our  roads  in  there  helped  them  a  lot. 
That  little  road  we  put  in  there  helped  them  a  lot.     They  couldn't 
get  out  to.  the  street .    We  cut  about  a  mile  off  from  the  Mexican 
community  to  the  main  street,  by  running  a  road  through. 

GM:      That's  remarkable. 

Holton:  The  road  only  goes  about  three  hundred  yards.  But  anyway,  we 
asked  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  call  this  meeting,  and  I  went 
down  there  and  took  this  engineer  along  with  me  and  a  few  other 
people.  We  told  them,  "We're  going  to  put  a  reception  center  in 
the  Norwalk  area."  We  told  them  just  about  where  we  wanted  it, 
and  said,  "We  want  to  tell  you  now,  because  this  land  is  lying 
there  vacant,  and  we're  going  to  have  a  clinic,  an  admission  clinic, 
instead  of  sending  everybody  down  to  the  main  juvenile  hall.  It's 
just  impossible .  This  is  the  place  we  want  to  bring  kids  back  to 


Holton:  out  of  institutions,  and  things  like  that,  in  that  southern  area." 
We  did  the  same  thing  up  here  at  Perkins.  We  put  that  clinic  in 
there.  "And  we  want  to  get  started  before  we're  swamped." 

So  we  started  building.  They  were  all  practically  complete 
before  I  left  the  Youth  Authority. 

GM:     You  felt  that  you  were  going  to  have  an  increase  in  juvenile  case 
load? 

Holton:  We  knew  the  population  was  going  to  increase.  We  already  had  no 
place  for  a  clinic.  We  didn't  have  any  place.  What  I  wanted  to 
do  was  get  some  clinics  of  our  own.  We  had  medical  advice,  and 
psychological  advice  on  what  we  would  put  in  there.  We'd  had  a 
good  staff.  The  cases  come  with  some  kind  of  a  make-up,  you  know. 
Probation  officer's  report,  psychological  report,  school  report, 
medical  report,  that  sort  of  thing.  But  you've  got  trained  people 
in  there  who  can  go  over  these  things.  The  kids  go  through  that 
clinic,  and  back  to  our  clinic. 

Well,  anyway,  after  we  got  exactly  the  site  we  wanted,  I  went 
back  and  had  another  meeting  with  them  and  told  them  what  we  were 
going  to  do,  and  said,  "We're  going  to  buy  it  now."  "Go  ahead." 
So  we  went  ahead  and  bought  it.  And  got  it  for  a  darned  good 
price,  both  of  them.  Actually,  I  bought  about  twice  as  much  land 
as  we  needed,  so  we  sold  that  for  about  what  we  paid  for  the 
original  piece  in  the  first  place.  But  of  course,  the  Department 
of  Finance  does  that. 

GM:     The  Department  of  Finance  actually  made  the  sale? 

Holton:  Actually  approves  the  sale  and  all  that.  I  mean,  we  don't  handle 
sales.  All  we  did  was  say  to  the  Department  of  Finance,  "We  don't 
need  these  twenty  acres,"  you  see. 

GM:     Did  the  money  for  it  come  from  your  operating  budget,  or  did  it 
come  out  of  capital — 

Holton:  Oh,  it's  capital  expenditure,  for  the  site  and  everything.  You 
have  to  get  a  special  appropriation.  You  see,  you  can't  buy 
anything.  It  has  to  go  through  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and 
they  have  subcommittees  that  go  over  this  thing.  And  the  legis 
lative  auditor  has  an  awful  lot  to  do  with  it.  Sometimes  not  very 
good  either. 

What  they  did — they  had  a  guy  working  for  them  over  there — 
at  the  time  that  we  built  the  clinics— I  left  just  about  six  months 
before  the  clinics  were  completed.  We'd  had  one  of  the  finest 
architects  go  over  all  these  plans.  We  had  very  good  builders 
and  architects  that  we  hired  down  there.  This  was  going  along 
just  fine. 
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Holton:  And  Just  to  give  you  one  little  illustration  that's  typical  of 

the  whole  thing — There's  an  admission  room,  kids  coming  into  this 
admissions  room.  Their  records  are  checked,  we  keep  the  whole 
record.  It  doesn't  take  very  long,  because  it's  all  done.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  read  it  and  file  it,  and  set  the  card  up,  so 
you  know  what  the  kid  is  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  all  of  it 
goes  into  the  clerk's  office.  The  medical  reports,  and  the 
doctor's  and  so  forth  and  so  on.  We  had  doctors  on  duty,  dentists 
on  duty.  So  the  whole  thing  was  fixed  so  that  when  they  came 
through  that,  there  was  a  control.  That  control  had  about  a  five- 
foot  wooden  shelf,  all  the  way  around  it,  you  see.  Then  the  man 
on  duty  there  could  see  out  into  the  yard.  He  could  see  in  every 
direction,  and  he  could  control  all  gates.  There  were  not  very 
many.  There  was  only  the  front  gate,  controlled  from  the  front 
office,  but  the  truck  gate,  and  things  like  that,  were  all  con 
trolled  by  this  man. 

We  worked  that  whole  thing  out,  and  the  girls'  rooms,  for 
example,  had  to  be  locked  at  night.  You  had  girls  you  didn't 
know  anything  about,  thirty  of  those.  They  don't  lock  them  in  the 
day — always  locked  them  at  night. 

Well,  this  guy  came  down  from  the  auditor's  office,  and 
talked  the  architects'  office  into  letting  him  cut  the  width  of 
the  halls  by  about  three  feet,  to  cut  off  thirty  feet  from  each 
dining  room.  He  did  that  to  every  doggone  building,  and  lowered 
the  ceilings,  so  we  only  had  about  a  seven-foot  ceiling,  instead 
of  a  ten-foot  ceiling.  When  he  got  all  through  with  it — and  they 
put  the  hardware  in,  they  couldn't  open  two  doors  at  the  same 
time,  because  they  would  hit  each  other,  in  the  hall.  So  they  had 
to  go  back  in — you  see,  I  started  it,  but  they  weren't  finished. 
So  Stark  inherited  it;  he  was  very  proud  of  the  whole  plan.  But 
they  had  to  go  back  in  and  spend  four  times  as  much  as  they  saved— 
they  had  to  go  back  in  and  widen  those  halls  again.  Very  expensive. 


Other  Matters 


<M:     Yes.  Was  it  the  planning  board  that  made  it  possible  to  get 
federal  facilities  for  the  state,  at  the  end  of  the  war?  You 
said  that  you  got  the  use  of  several  federal  facilities  toward 
the  end  of  the  war.  Paso  Robles,  and — 

Holton:  Well,  we  got  it  through  the  Department  of  Finance. 

GM:     Did  you  work  at  all  with  the  Reconstruction  and  the  Re-employment 
Commission?  Alexander  Heron  was  chairman  of  that. 
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Holton:  Oh  yes,  I  knew  Heron.  We  didn't  have  an  awful  lot  of  contact, 
you  see.  By  that  time  we  were  pretty  well  set  up.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  had  about  everything  we  needed  in  the  way  of  space 
and  locations.  We  were  trying  to  cut  down  sending  so  many  kids 
back  and  forth  over  the  state. 

GM:     From  one  end  of  the  state  to  the  other? 

Holton:  Yes.  We  never  got  away  from  it  entirely,  and  never  will,  because 
we've  got  these  big  institutions,  several  facilities.  Of  course 
we  don't  send  as  many. 

Well,  we  got  Lancaster  from  the  federal  government,  which  we 
no  longer  use.  But  we  got  Paso  Robles  from  them.  That  was  a 
real  help.  Those  were  the  only  two  that  we  got  from  federal 
people, 

GM:     This  was  all  for  housing  for  various  Youth  Authority  programs? 

Holton:  It  had  been  British  air  corps  housing.  The  American  government 
had  supplied  all  the  water.  They  were  guests,  more  or  less, 
taken  care  of  by  the  Americans.  And  that  water  alone— it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  one  little  institute  like  ours  to  ever 
develop  that  water.  And  then  we  had  this  hangar.  My  God,  the 
thing  was  tremendous.  We  used  that  for  a  gymnasium  for  years. 
It  was  a  marvelous  gymnasium,  but  it  was  cold  as  the  dickens  in 
the  winter  time. 

GM:     On  this  business  of  money,  you  also  mentioned  that  just  before 
you  left,  in  1950,  the  legislature  had  approved  funds  for  new 
buildings  at  Preston.  Then  you  said  it  was  taken  away,  and  the 
money  wasn't  replaced  in  the  budget  for  six  years.  What  had 
happened  to  the  state  financial  picture,  to  produce  that  change  in 
funding? 

Holton:  Wen,  I  don't— 

GM:     Was  funding  delayed  for  Preston? 

Holton:  Well,  I  don't  think  it  was  that  long,  though.  I  don't  remember 
exactly.  This  happened  after  I  left.  I  think  I  remember  now— 
we  got  into  a  disagreement  in  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee. 
The  farm  was  involved.  Some  of  the  senators  wanted  to  keep  it, 
and  some  wanted  to  let  it  go. 

What  we  wanted  to  do,  what  we  did  do  eventually,  was  not  to 
do  it.  Because  we  raised  chickens  at  a  tremendous  price.  There 
was  not  enough  teaching  there,  in  the  chickens,  to  do  you  any 
good. 
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(24:     So  the  senate  objected  to  farming  on  the — 

Holton:  No,  they  wanted  the  farm.  A  lot  of  the  senators  were  from  agri 
cultural  counties.  This  happened  after  I  left.  But  it  had  been 
a  problem  for  some  time.  I  was  on  a  committee  one  time,  for 
example,  when  we  were  having  trouble  raising  chickens,  because  so 
many  of  them  were  dying.  So  the  Davis  people  came  out  and  spent 
a  long  time.  They  ended  up  by  telling  them  to  burn  down  the  dog 
gone  chicken  coops  entirely,  and  move  them  off  the  piece  of  land, 
and  find  another  piece  of  land,  and  they  would  come  out  and  help 
us  design  the  right  kind  of  chicken  house—.  But  chickens  are 
no  damn  good.  Nobody  any  place  ever  made  any  money  on  chickens. 
I  mean,  people  do  make  money  on  chickens,  but  not  an  institution. 
There's  not  enough  training  value  for  the  money  you  spend  on  it. 
So  we  got  rid  of  them.  Now  they're  getting  rid  of  the  dairy. 
That's  a  good  thing  too,  I  think.  I'm  sorry  to  see  it  going  in  a 
way,  because  while  there  are  not  very  many  kids  that  stay  with  it, 
some  of  the  kids  that  do  stay  with  it  make  real  good  money. 

GM:     As  farmers? 

Holton:     Working  in  dairies,  and  farms. 

GM:  That's  interesting.     So  that  it  was  more  a  matter  of  difference 

of  opinion  as  to  how  the  building  development  would  go,  rather 
than  a  budget  shortage? 

Holton:     It  wasn't  a  budget  shortage.     Not  as  far  as  we  were  concerned. 

Actually,  the  Department  of  Finance  and  legislative  auditor  have 
been  very  kind  to  the  Youth  Authority.     They  really  have.     And 
still  are.     Allen  Breed  is  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  state 
government . 

GM:  Good.     One  question  about  Helen  MacGregor.     I  know  she  really 

enjoyed  her  liaison  work  between  Warren's  office  and  your  depart 
ment.     Did  she  take  on  any  chores  over  and  above  the  actual 
liaison  work? 

Holton:     Well,  you  know,  she  was  wonderful.     She's  dedicated,  but  she  was 
very  fond  of  us,  you  see,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  kids. 
Of  course  she  helped  raise  her  brother's  children,  and  all  that 
stuff,  as  you  probably  know. 

GM:  That's  a  bit  we  hadn't  picked  up. 

Holton:     Yes.    Well,  she  did  a  lot  for  her  brother  and  his  children.     They 
made  a  fine  contribution  to  her  happiness,  too,  you  know.    Helen 
and  Jimmy  Dean  and  Jim  Phillips  and  I  made  the  first  trip  up  to 
Fricot  and  got  that  place  for  almost  nothing,  you  know.    Now  it's 
not  being  used.     Unfortunately.     It  almost  breaks  everybody's 


Holton: 
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Holton: 
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heart.  But  the  Youth  Authority  caseload  is  coining  down,  down, 
down,  down. 

She  says  that  she  feels  that  working  with  you  really  trained  her 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Youth  Authority  Board  later  on. 

Well,  you  see,  at  that  time  my  wife— my  wife  is  quite  a  brilliant 
girl,  woman,  and  she  was  up  here  quite  a  bit,  although  she  had  to 
stay  down  in  Los  Angeles  most  of  the  time  because  of  Pat.  But  I 
had  a  little  apartment  in  the  same  building  that  Helen  did.  Helen 
had  the  top  apartment,  and  I  had  the  one  on  the  lower  floor. 


At  what  point  was  the  Youth  Authority  Board  enlarged? 
out  with  three  people,  and  then-- 


You  started 


The  enlargements  came  after  I  left.  The  Youth  Authority  now  is 
about  nine  people,  I  think.  Although  one  of  them  is  hardly  ever 
there,  because  of  illness — sick  most  of  the  time.  A  wonderful 
human  being.  Has  cancer. 

Oh  my.  Now,  I've  got  one  other  little  bit  of  history  here.  You 
said  that  when  you  were  in  Los  Angeles,  you  were  out  at  Hick's 
Camp  at  one  point,  and  you  met  Mrs.  Nixon.  Could  you  recall  that 
incident  a  little  more? 

Holton:  I  met  her  so  doggone  briefly.  She  would  never  remember  it. 
GM:     That's  all  right.  What  was  she  doing  out  there? 

Holton:  Well,  she  was  a  very  well  liked  person.  I  only  met  her  the  one 
time,  just  for  a  very  few  minutes.  She  was  concerned,  as  a  lot 
of  people  were  concerned,  about  what  this  Hick's  Camp  looked  like. 
People  had  bought  that  land  for  almost  nothing.  They  built  these 
tracts,  put  the  Mexicans  in  them,  and  they  charged  them  as  much 
as  they  could  get.  They  had  a  store  there,  and  they  had  them 
actually  where  their  entire  life  was  controlled  by  these  people . 

GM:     Was  this  a  farm  labor  camp? 

Holton:  No.  Well,  it  wasn't  farm  labor,  because  there  was  no  farm.  It 

was  just  a  housing  project.  These  people  got  this  cheap  land,  and 
they  put  up  cheap  houses,  and  cheap  little  stores.  And  they  put 
in  water  and  sewers  and  stuff  like  that.  Just  a  little  development, 

GM:     Was  this  before  Mr.  Nixon  was  a  congressman? 
Holton:  Oh  yes.  Yes. 


GM: 


And  she  was  out  there — 
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Holton:     Well,  I  saw  her  this  one  time  only.     As  I  remember,  it  was  just 
about  two  years  from  the  time  he  came  back.    We  had  one  of  the 
relatives,  the  smartest  woman  that  ever  work  in  the  Youth  Author 
ity,  one  of  their  nieces.     She  was  in  the  clerks'  office  in 
Sacramento.     She  was  twenty-five  or  thirty,  a  married  woman.     But 
she  didn't  like  those  two  uncles  of  hers  at  all.     She  started 
working  for  Tregoning  when  we  opened  the  office  up  here.    Until 
the  case  numbers  got  over  7000,  you  would  ask  her  what  was  the 
name  of  the  person  who  has  the  case  number  ^-28?  and  she  would  tell 
you.     You  couldn't  stump  her.     Or  do  it  the  other  way.     Give  her 
the  name,  she'd  tell  you  the  number. 

But  meeting  Mrs.  Nixon  didn't  mean  anything  to  me  at  the  time, 
I  had  heard  about  her,  in  Whittier.     I  never  heard  anybody  say 
anything  about  him,  but  I  heard  about  her. 

GM:  She  was  active  in  the  community? 

Holton:     Yes,  she  was  active  in  community  affairs.     I'm  sure  you  could 
check  that  in  Whittier,  and  you  would  find  out. 


Current  Correctional  Troubles 


GM:  That's  all  of  the  historical  questions  that  we  had.     I  wondered 

if  you'd  care  to  comment  on  the  work  you're  doing  now  with  the 
Kjellgord  Commission? 

Holton:     Well,  I'm  the  vice  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of  Corrections. 

I  was  reappointed  again  this  year,  you  know.     I  didn't  ask  to  be 
reappointed.     I  was  reappointed  and  confirmed  by  the  state  senate, 
So  that  meant  another  four  years. 

GM:  The  Kjellgord  Commission  is  very  much  in  the  news  right  now. 

Holton:     It  wasn't  a  commission.     It  was  the  Kjellgord  Report. 
GM:  Was  your  board  responsible  for  that  study? 

Holton:     We  wanted  the  study,  yes.     It  wasn't  only  our  board,  it  was  the 
whole  Department  of  Corrections.     And  the  Youth  Authority.     In 
other  words,  Breed  and  Procunier  really  got  the  thing  going — 


GM: 


Who's  Mr.  Kjellgord? 


Holton:     Kjellgord  actually  is  one  of  the  top  Alameda  County  probation 

officers.     He  has  quite  a  responsibility.     He's  in  charge  of  one 
of  the  large  areas  of  Oakland,  and  he's  a  good  writer,  and  does 


Holton:     a  lot  of  this  type  of  thing.     The  Youth  Authority  and  the 

Department  of  Corrections,  the  combined  agency,  got  a  lot  of 
money  for  this  research  project.     I  think  Allen  Breed  and 
Procunier  were  basically  responsible  for  the  grant's  coming  in. 

So  they  decided  to  make  a  study  of  probation  and  parole,  and 
institutional  work.     Probation  and  parole  on  the  state  level,  as 
wide  as  they  could.     And  then  a  study  of  the  state  institutions, 
Youth  Authority  and  the  Department  of  Corrections  to  see  what 
improvements  could  be  made. 

GM:  It  is  curious  that  while  a  major  study  of  that  kind  is  going  on 

state-wide,  we've  had  a  pretty  bad  year  with  troubles  at  prisons 
in  various  places — . 

Holton:     Yes,  well,  the  fact  that  the  study  has  gone  on  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  at  all.     The  signs  of  trouble  have  been  there  a  long  time, 
for  quite  a  while.     They're  still  there.    This  is  not  peculiar  to 
California.     It's  coming  in  a  way,  and  at  a  time  when  people  are 
slowly  learning  how  to  cope  with  it,  and  they  haven't  got  it  yet, 
I  don't  think.    Because  you  have  some  dedicated  prisoners  in 
these  penitentiaries  now.    You've  always  had  a  few,  but  now 
there's  quite  a  lot  more  who  are  really  against  everything  we've 
believed  in,  practically.     And  they  don't  care  whether  they  die 
or  not.     I  mean,  they  seem  not  to  care. 

GM:  Before  we  have  to  stop  to  get  you  to  your  plane,  do  you  feel  that 

we  have  made  progress  in  prison  conditions?    How  are  the  current 
outbreaks  different  from  the  earlier  episodes  when  you  were  work 
ing  with  the  Youth  Authority? 

Holton:     Well,  of  course  the  Youth  Authority  actually  hasn't  had  much  of 
this,  you  know.     The  people  in  the  Youth  Authority  aren't  really 
old  enough  yet  to — .     You  have  some  trouble  with  kids,  kids  who 
will  be  this  way,  probably.     And  some  of  them  who  will  probably 
be  incited.     But  the  Youth  Authority,  actually,  you  know,  is 
going  down  in  population  very  decidedly.     That's  because  the  Youth 
Authority  has  encouraged  the  community  thing,  and  has  for  a  long 
time,    when  I  was  here,  and  Stark  has  done  it,  and  Breed  has  done 
it.    We've  got  less  people  in  the  Youth  Authority  now  than  we've 
ever  had. 

But  these  are  in  the  prisons.     All  of  us  are  interested  in 
improved  service  on  the  local  level,  basically.     We  think  that's 
where  the  kids  should  be  cared  for,  as  much  as  possible.    And 
that's  why  this  came  out. 

GM:  And  does  the  Kjellgord  Report  reaffirm  these  conclusions? 

Holton:     I  think  so.     I  think  so.     We  have  all  read  the  Kjellgord  Report, 


. 
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and  we're  now  going  over  it  with  him.  However,  we  won't  get  into 
the  Kjellgord  Report,  probably,  in  detail  for  another  month. 
Because  we've  got  other  things  that  we've  got  to  do--this,  that 
and  the  other. 

In  the  prison  troubles,  you'd  mentioned  that  when  you  were  first 
in  the  department  you  worked  with  Clinton  Duffy  at  San  Quentin? 
Did  he  have  to  cope  with  similar  outbreaks? 

No,  not  this  type.  There  was  always  occasional  trouble  in  the 
prisons,  but  this  anarchy  type  of  thing  was  not  prevalent  in  the 
business  at  all.  Your  trouble  was  with  psychopaths,  a  lot  of 
trouble  where  old  enemies  would  meet  in  the  kitchen  line  or  some 
thing  like  that,  the  dining  room  line,  and  try  to  do  away  with 
each  other. 

This  is  formerly? 

Yes.  Of  course,  Folsom  probably  had  the  worst  prisoners  in 
California  at  that  time.  Now  Folsom  Prison  is  very  quiet.  Those 
people  up  there  are  older.  They  donft  care.  They  don't  want  to 
prance  around  too  much  any  more.  That's  true.  They've  got  the 
older  con.  Lifelong  record  of  crime.  Not  very  violent. 

And  you  think  there's  some  correlation — that  the  trouble  is 
happening  now  mostly  among  younger  men? 

Oh,  well,  yes.  Folsom  has  the  old  repeaters.  San  Quentin  has 
some,  but  not  very  many.  Soledad  has  got  seme  of  these  characters 
in  it  too.  And  places  like  Tracy— some  of  the  other  institutions, 
have  very  little  of  this  thing  that  San  Quentin  has  had.  You've 
got  this  radical  race  business  here,  you  know.  It's  really  tough. 


GM: 


Holton: 


When  do  you  feel  it  began  to  appear? 
prisons? 


Or  cause  trouble  in  the 


I'd  rather  you  asked  Ray  Procunier  that.  Well,  the  violence  has 
only  been  a  very  relatively  short  time.  It's  been  in  the  last 
year.  However,  this  stuff  started  about  two  years  ago,  I  think, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect.  It  started  with  the  trials,  like 
Angela  Davis,  her  friends,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Did  those  trials  aggravate  complaints  that  were  coming  from  inside 
the  prisons  before  then? 

Well,  I'm  going  down  to  San  Quentin  in  about  two  weeks.  I'm  coming 
back  up  next  week  and  we're  going  to  go  out  to  Vacaville.  Two 
weeks  later  we'll  go  to  Folsom.  Then  we're  going  down  to  Soledad 
after  San  Quentin.  I'd  rather  get  the  answers  to  that  from  the 
prison  people,  because  I'm  not  a  prison  man. 
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GM:      Yes.  Well,  they're  kind  of  current  questions,  but  I  was  kind  of 
interested  in  them,  since  having  talked  to  you  and  Heman  Stark, 
I 'm  aware  of  how  hard  so  many  of  you  worked  for  years  to  improve 
prison  conditions,  and  put  in  more  supportive  services,  and  it's 
curious  that  we  should  again  be  having  troubles  in  the  prisons. 

Holton:  Well.  Of  course  Stark  and  I  didn't  have  much  to  do  with  prisons. 
We're  on  the  Board  of  Corrections,  but  neither  one  of  us  consider 
ourselves  to  be  prison  experts.  I  wouldn't  run  a  prison  if  you 
gave  me  ten  million  dollars. 

GM:     Maybe  if  the  prisons  were  run  with  your  approach,  they  wouldn't 
have  trouble. 

Holton:  I'd  probably  be  shot  the  first  morning  I  was  there. 

GM:      [Laughter  1  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  I  think  we've  added  quite 
a  lot  to  your  interview. 


[After  this  concentrated  interviewing  session,  the  interviewer 
drove  Mr.  Holton  to  the  Sacramento  airport  to  catch  a  plane 
to  Los  Angeles.  Walking  in  the  sunshine  toward  the  airport 
restaurant,  Mr.  Holton  recalled  a  further  aspect  of  his  experi 
ence  with  Earl  WarrenJ 

Holton:  What  I  say  about  Earl  Warren  won't  hurt  him  any.  He  was  not  all 
that  great  on  the  Supreme  Court  or  as  a  lawyer.  He  did  a  great 
job  as  governor,  even  though  he  sometimes  was  high-handed.  I 
remember  at  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  I  had  taken  all  my 
exams  and  was  all  ready  to  go  back  to  my  old  outfit,  the  First 
Infantry  Division.  I  had  kept  in  touch  sporadically  with  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  my  old  CO —had  my  majority  in  the  reserve.  He 
was  at  Fort  Benning.  They  were  just  about  to  go  to  Africa,  but 
he  didn't  tell  me  that;  he  just  said,  "If  you  can  get  here  within 
four  weeks,  we'll  take  you  in  as  a  major." 

So  I  was  all  ready  to  go  and  on  Friday  I  stopped  in  to  see 
Helen  MacGregor  and  said,  "Will  you  tell  the  governor  I'm  going 
back  on  active  duty?"  Well,  Monday  morning  I  had  this  telegram 
from  the  War  Department  saying,  "At  the  request  of  Governor 
Warren,  we  are  placing  you  on  permanent  inactive  status." 

I  was  so  mad  at  him,  I  didn't  speak  to  him  for  a  long  time. 
He  was  living  at  the  mansion  and  I  had  a  small  apartment  nearby 
(my  wife  stayed  at  our  home  in  Laguna  to  take  care  of  our  daughter) 
and  I  used  to  wait  for  Warren  on  the  corner  in  the  mornings  and 
we'd  walk  to  work  together  all  the  time,  unless  one  or  the  other 
of  us  was  out  of  town.  Well,  I  didn't  wait  for  him  any  more 
after  that. 
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Holton:     Finally,  he  told  Helen  to  get  me  into  the  office,  he  wanted  to 

talk  to  me.     When  I  got  there,  he  said,   "Now,  you  stop  this.     We've 
always  been  friends  and  we're  going  to  continue  to  be.     You're  not 
going  to  war  and  that's  the  end  of  it."     So,   it  was. 

GM:  You  were  going  to  tell  us  about  when  the  present  director  of  the 

Youth  Authority,  Allen  Breed,  joined  your  department. 

Holton:     Allen  Breed  came  into  my  office  still  in  his  Marine's  uniform  and 
said  he  wanted  to  go  to  work.     And  he'd  gone  into  the  Marines 
right  out  of  the  College  of  the  Pacific. 

I  said,  "What  can  you  do?"     He  said,   "Nothing." 

"Well,"  I  said,  "if  you'll  do  whatever  we  give  you  to  do, 
we'll  find  you  a  job.  Come  on  back  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  with 
some  old  clothes." 

So  he  did,  and  we  sent  him  down  to  Ben  Lomond  where  we  were 
building  a  camp.    We  completely  dismantled  a  building  we'd  been 
given.    He  sorted  the  materials  out  as  it  came  down,  for  what  we 
could  use  again.     And  we  built  a  nice  camp  out  of  that  stuff. 
It's  still  there,  and  Breed's  still  with  the  Youth  Authority. 
After  that,  he  went  to  work  as  a  guard  for  us.    He's  a  fine  young 
man. 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Kenyan  J.  Scudder  was  interviewed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
in  order  to  record  his  observations  on  the  role  of  Earl  Warren  in  California 
correctional  reforms  of  the  19^0s.  This  interview  is  supplementary  to  a  two- 
volume  memoir  titled  "Criminologist  and  Social  Engineer,"  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Southern  California  in  196?,  which  is  available  in  Bancroft 
Library. 


Conduct  of 
the  Interview: 


Mr.  Scudder  was  interviewed  on  April  15,  1971,  in  his  com 
fortable  apartment  in  Laguna  Hills,  a  retirement  community 
set  in  spacious  gardens  among  grassy  rolling  hills,  about 
fifty  freeway  miles  due  south  of  the  "prison  without  walls" 
at  Chino,  of  which  he  was  founding  superintendent. 

A  big,  bluff,  friendly  man,  much  the  same  physical  type  as 
Earl  Warren,  Scudder  was  probation  officer  for  Los  Angeles 
County  in  the  years  when  Warren  was  district  attorney  in 
Alameda  County,  both  men  concerned  with  improving  the  admin 
istration  of  Justice.  In  this  interview,  Scudder  recalls 
occasions  when  Warren  consulted  him  soon  after  his  inaugura 
tion,  on  troublesome  lax  conditions  at  Folsom  and  other 
prisons,  and  later  for  recommendations  in  planning  for  the 
Adult  Authority  which  was  created  by  a  special  legislative 
session  called  by  Warren  in 


It  is  interesting  that  Scudder  culminated  long  years  of 
innovative  work  with  young  people  with  problems  by  estab 
lishing  a  pioneering  program  for  adults  for  the  Department 
of  Corrections  in  19^1.  Many  of  his  ideas  also  had  an 
impact  on  the  development  of  the  Youth  Authority  which  was 
created  in  19^2  ,  with  Karl  Holton  and  Heman  Stark  among  its 
top  officials  ,  both  of  whom  had  worked  closely  with  Scudder 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Probation  Department.  The  concern  Scudder 
expresses  for  new  ways  of  working  with  the  courts  is  reflected 
in  Karl  Holton  's  comments  on  court  procedures  in  his  inter 
view;  Scudder  's  belief  in  community  participation  in  planning 
services  is  echoed  in  the  brief  interview  with  Kenneth  Beam 
which  includes  correspondence  on  the  coordinating  councils 
between  the  two  men;  and,  perhaps  most  strongly,  Scudder  fs 
idea  that  the  Youth  Authority  should  work  with  the  community 
to  help  it  solve  its  own  problems  rather  than  operating 
institutions  itself  seems  a  forerunner  of  the  probation 
subsidy  program  which  Heman  Stark  discusses  in  his  interview. 
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At  the  time  of  the  interview,  Mr.  Scudder,  then  retired  for 
a  number  of  years,  was  completing  his  third  book  on  correc 
tional  theory  and  practice  for  general  readers.   The  titles 
reflect  the  development  of  his  thinking:   Prisoners  are 
People  (1952),  the  story  of  his  work  to  deinstitutionalize 
imprisonment  at  the  California  Institution  for  Men  at  Chino; 
The  Twenty  Billion  Dollar  Challenge  (1961),  his  prescription 
for  community  prevention  of  delinquency;  and  Between  the  Dark 
and  the  Daylight  (1971)  in  which  he  describes  community  treat 
ment  as  the  hope  of  the  future. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer 


15  April  1972 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

486  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


Date  of  Interview:  April  15,  1971 


GM: 


EARL  WARREN'S  INTEREST  IN  CORRECTIONAL  REFORMS 


Covad  you  tell  us  where  you  originally  met  Governor  Warren,   and 
what  you  judged  his  ideas  on  corrections  to  be? 


Scudder:     Well,  I  think  I  first  met  him  in  connection  with  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  legislature—the  Commission  for  the  Study  of 
Problem  Children.    We  turned  it  around  and  called  it  The  Study 
of  Children  with  Problems.     That  was  about  the  time  I  went  to 
Whittier  State  School.     That  was  in  192?. 


GM: 


GM: 


So  he  would  have  been  district  attorney  over  in  Alameda  County. 


Scudder:  In  Oakland.  We  had  interviews  all  around,  and  he  was  interviewed 
by  the  committee. 


Can  you  recall  anything  that  particularly  interested  Warren  in 
this  study? 


Scudder:  Yes— early  identification  and  treatment  with  remedial  reading 
when  needed. 


About  four  years  later,  when  I  became  probation  officer  in 
Los  Angeles,*  we  had  frequent  contact  with  him  through  the 
Coordinating  Councils.  They  had  started  some  in  Oakland  that  he 
didn't  have  anything  to  do  with.  It  was  a  dismal  failure,  because 
the  gal  that  started  it  wanted  to  run  it  herself.  She  came  down 
and  spent  about  a  month  with  us.  We  warned  her  about  going  too 
fast  and  so  on.  But  Warren  took  a  great  interest  in  the  councils. 


*0n  reading  the  transcript,  Mr.  Scudder  added  that  he  was  the  first 
fulltime  probation  officer  for  the  county,  appointed  when  probation 
became  a  separate  department  outside  of  welfare  (then  called  the 
department  of  charities),  and  that  there  are  now  3,000  employees  in 
the  LA  county  probation  department. 


Scudder:  In  our  book  that  Beam  and  I  wrote,  you  noticed  that  little  fore 
word  from  Mr.  Warren.*  Did  you  see  that? 

GM:      Yes,  I  did.  Very  moving. 


New  Legislation 


Scudder:     I  went  to  Washington  to  get  it,   and  he  was  very  nice  about  it, 
said,  "Sure." 

What  he  wrote  then  expressed  our  ideas  so  well—and  it's 
worded  in  true  Warren  style: 

"Almost  all  of  the  problems  of  human  relationship  found 
in  the  world,  exist  to  some  degree  in  any  local  commun 
ity.     No  one  of  us  alone  can  presume  to  know  what  is 
good  for  a  given  community.     Real  community  growth 
depends  upon  the  concerted  action  of  all  citizens 
developing  a  plan  which  is  primarily  of  their  own 
creation.     In  our  fight  against  delinquency  and  crime, 
any  program  to  be  effective  must  function  on  a  neigh 
borhood  or  community  level." 

The  other  time  that  I  had  contact  with  him,  real  contact,  was 
when  I  was  at  Chino  and  Warren  was  governor.     He  wanted  to  set  up 
the  Department  of  Corrections  at  that  time.     I  remember  we  had  a 
Board  of  Prison  Directors  and  also  a  Board  of  Prison  Terms  and 
Paroles,  who  would  decide  when  people  would  be  released. 

Right  after  he  was  appointed,  he  was  called  over  to  Redlands 
to  receive  a  doctorate  in  law,  honorary  degree,   and  I  was  there. 
They  had  a  reception  for  him  in  the  evening,  and  I  met  him.     He 
said,  WI  want  to  talk  to  you,  Ken,  what's  the  matter  with  Folsom 
Prison?     I've  had  a  lot  of  trouble  up  there."     I  was  at  this  time 
in  Chino.     He  didn't  know  very  much  about  that  either,  because  he 
hadn't  been  very  close  to  it.     Well, I  said,   "You've  got  some 
personnel  problems  up  there,   and  you've  also  got  an  old  institution 
that  should  have  been  torn  down  fifty  years  ago.     You've  got  men 
crowded  in  there,   and — "     I  said,   "I  don't  intend  to  go  into  the 
personnel,  because  you  probably  know  as  well  as  I  do  what  I'm 
talking  about."     I  didn't  want  to  be  knocking  somebody,   another 
warden.     At  any  rate,  he  said,   "You  know  what  I  wish  you  would  do? 


*Scudder,  Kenyon  and  Beam,  K.  S.,  The  Twenty  Billion  Dollar  Chal 
lenge  ,  A  National  Program  for  Delinquency  Prevention,  Putnam,  1961. 
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Scudder:  We've  got  some  legislation  coming  up  here,  forming  a  Department 
of  Corrections  and  there  will  be  what  we  call  an  Adult  Authority 
to  take  over  the  work  of  the  prison  terms  and  parole  board.  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  could  get  me  the  opinion  of  three  out 
standing  penologists  in  the  United  States,  or  criminologists,  and 
ask  them— what  requirements  they  would  set  up  for  appointment  on 
a  board  of  that  kind."  I  said,  "l*d  be  very  glad  to." 

So  I  wrote  to  Sanford  Bates,  who  was  at  that  time  director  of 
federal  prisons;  I  wrote  to  Jim  Bennett,  who  was  later  the  director 
— at  that  time  he  was  the  assistant;  and  I  wrote  to  Austin  McCormick 
who  was  with  Bates  at  the  time.  Because  these  three  men  I  thought 
had  about  as  broad  a  vision  of  things-- this  was  at  the  time  when 
corrections  was  really  beginning  to  come  out  of  the  dark  ages. 
Bates  did  a  wonderful  job  with  the  federal  prisons,  pulling  them 
out  of  politics,  getting  them  started  on  a  decent  road.  Of  course 
EarlWarren  knew  all  about  that.  So  they  wrote  me  these  three 
letters.  I  asked  them  to  give  me  in  detail  what  they  would  sug 
gest. 

Not  surprising  to  me,  but  it  would  be  to  some  people  I  guess, 
they  pretty  well  agreed.  So  I  took  the  three  letters  and  I  worked 
over  them,  and  tried  to  put  it  in  one  letter,  because  I  knew  the 
governor  was  awful  busy.  I  wasn't  going  to  ask  him  to  wade  through 
these  three  long  letters.  So  I  took  the  points  that  they  were  in 
agreement  on,  and  the  points  where  they  differed,  and  sent  the  letter 
to  him.  In  that  letter,  all  of  them  said,  "Whoever  you  appoint  on 
this  Adult  Authority  must  be  somebody  who's  had  some  experience. 
We  would  suggest  that  there  be  a  sociologist  or  a  psychologist  or 
a  psychiatrist,  one  of  the  three— somebody  who  knew  the  social 
problems— would  be  one  member;  another  one  would  be  an  adult  who 
nas  had  experience  in  handling  adult  prisoners,  somebody  who 
really  know  the  problems .  A  third  one  would  be  an  attorney  or  an 
able  civilian." 

So  I  showed  this  to  Warren.  He  wrote  back  a  very  nice  letter 
and  said,  "This  is  just  what  I  wanted."  So  then  they  drew  the  bill. 
They  had  a  big  furor  up  and  down  the  state  because  it  meant— if  the 
bill  passed,  a  Department  of  Corrections  would  be  formed,  these 
other  fellows  would  be  out,  and  it  would  be  a  whole  new  ball  game. 
Of  course  that  always  starts  a  ruckus. 

The  bill  was  up  before  the  legislature,  and  I  was  ordered  to 
go  with  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors  to  Sacramento  to  oppose  this 
bill.  I  said  to  them,  "I'm  not  opposed  to  it.  I'm  opposed  to  the 
way  it  was  written,  what  they  left  out,  and  all  the  loopholes  they 
have  in  it.  It  was  written  by  the  wrong  people,  who  didn't  know 
this  problem." 

O4:      Who  wrote  the  bill? 


- 


Scudder:     I   don't  know  yet. 

GM:  Someone  in  Sacramento. 

Scudder:     I  think  Karl  Holton  had  something  to  do  with  it.     I  think  Walter 
Gordon  had  something  to  do  with  it.     But  I  can't  say  that  they 
did.     I  never  found  out  who  drew  this  bill. 

But  at  any  rate,  it  got  to  the  time  where  we  went  up  to 
Sacramento  and  one  of  the  legislators  in  the  assembly  wanted  me 
to  speak  to  the  house  and  tell  them  how  I  felt  about  this  bill. 
I  said,  "Oh,  I  win."     I  didn't  think  I'd  please  the  Board  of 
Prison  Directors  any.     I  wasn't  against  them,  but  I  thought  that 
this  bill  had  a  lot  of  merit,  and  they  ought  at  least  to  take  a 
look  at  it.     So  I  told  them  the  story  of  Chino  a  little  bit  and 
how  we  started  down  there,  and  the  first  load  of  men  we  took  down. 

I  got  their  interest  in  a  sort  of  a  human  interest  story, 
and  then  I  said,  "Now,  this  bill—I'm  not  against  it,  but  it's  wide 
open.     It  doesn't  say  anything  about  qualifications  for  director 
of  corrections.     They  could  go  to  New  Jersey  and  pick  out  that 
mayor  back  there— 4fhat  was  his  name?     I  can't  think  of  it— or  they 
could  get  a  garbage  collector  and  put  him  in."    Well,  gee,  half 
the  legislature  of  course  was  against  the  bill  anyway.     They 
thought  that  was  great  stuff.     But  I  said,   "I  wrote  to  the  governor 
at  his  request  and  on  his  request  I  furnished  letters  from  three 
people,  but  I  don't  see  anything  in  this  bill  at  all,"     I  explained 
to  them  what  it  was. 

Well,  when  I  came  off  the  platform,  a  secretary  of  the  governor's 
tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  "Ken,  the  governor  wants  to  see 
you."   [Laughter]     I  thought,   "Here  we  go  again."     I  got  kicked  out 
of  Whittier  once.     "Here  I  go  again." 

I  went  in  there,  and  when  I  went  in,  Earl  got  up  and  said, 
"Hello,  Ken.  We're  talking  about  this  bill."     Of  course,  he  didn't 
say  "the  legislature's  locked  in  a  deadlock  here  and  we  can't  get 
anywhere,"  but  that's  what  he  meant. 


GM: 


This  was  in  committee? 


Scudder:  No.  In  his  office. 

GM:      Yes,  but  the  legislative  committee  was  deadlocked? 

Scudder:  Well,  the  whole  legislature.  There  was  a  big  fight  whether  they 

would  abolish  the  prison  terms  and  parole  group  and  the  prison  com 
missioners  or  would  they  have  a  Department  of  Corrections  and 
appoint  a  director,  and  then  all  of  the  machinery  and  the  Adult 
Authority  would  flow  through  the  director's  office. 
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Scudder:     So  we  got  in  there  and  he  said,   "Judge  Pacht  and  I—"  (Judge 

Pacht  was  in  there,   and  Judge  Pacht  had  been  appointed  to  the  new 
Board  of  Prison  Directors  after  the  ruckus  up  at  San  Quentin.     I 
don't  know  whether  you  remember  that  or  not,  but  I'll  get  back  to 
it  if  you  didn't.)     At  any  rate,  he  said,  "What  do  you  think  about 
this  bill?"     I  said,  "Now  listen,  Governor,  I'm  not  against  your 
bill.     I'm  not  against  the  Department  of  Corrections,  but  the  way 
this  bill  is  drawn,  you're  going  to  be  in  trouble.     There  are  so 
many  loopholes  here.     You  know,  I  wrote  you— I  gave  you  a  synopsis 
of  the  letters  from  these  three  men,   and  you  wrote  and  said  that 
was  fine,  but  I  don't  see  anything  in  there—" 


"My  God.     I  forgot  it!" 
course.     That's  the  answer." 


he  said.     "I  forgot  about  it  I     Of 
After  that  we  spent  two  hours  to 
gether  trying  to  work  out  how  it  could  be  done.     He  agreed,   and  I 
said,   "Well,  now,  I  wish  you  also  would  put  your  whole  department 
under  the  civil  service  and  stop  this  patronage  business."     "Well, 
I  can't  do  that,  Ken,"  he  said,  "but  I'll  tell  you  one  thing  I 
will  do.     I'll  give  a  nationwide  examination  for  director  and  I'll 
pick  the  top  man."     I  said,  "I  can't  ask  anything  more,  but  why 
can't  you  make  them  civil  service?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think  it's  my  place  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  governors  who  come  later  and  say,   'Well,  I  can't  control 
this  thing,  it's  all  under  civil  service.*1    Well,  I  thought  it  was 
a  weak  argument,  but  he  was  the  governor,  and  there  was  too  much 
at  stake  to  argue  about  that  thing.     Anyway,  he  agreed  to  that. 


First  Adult  Authority 


Scudder:     Then  we  got  on  to  this  Adult  Authority,  and  he  said,  "I  want  the 

very  best  men  we  can  get,   and  there's  no  politics  in  this  at  all." 
I  don't  think  he  played  patronage  very  much.     Oh,  they  all  do 
some,  you  know.  But  in  those  days  it  was  wide  open,  because  there 
was  no  civil  service,  except  in  the  Department  of  Institutions, 
and  that  was  a  result  of  the  ruckus  that  I  got  into,  kicking  me 
out  of  Whittier.     The  group  that  were  fighting  against  that  dis 
missal,  not  on  my  request,  just  blew  up  here.     They  stayed  two 
years  on  it,   and  they  finally  got  civil  service— a  promise,  but 
they  didn't  get  it.     But  a  little  later,  it  came  in.     But  it  was 
over  that  episode. 

At  any  rate,  the  governor  said,   "What's  the  matter  with 
this  Adult  Authority  business?"    Well,  we  talked  about  the  three 
positions.     He  said,  "All  right,  we'll  put  them  in.     We'll  get 
somebody  who  has  a  background  in  psychology  or  psychiatry  or 
sociology  for  one."     One  was  Love 11  Bixby,  who  was  at  that  time 
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Scudder : 


GM: 


Scudder: 


GM: 


Scudder : 


GM: 


Scudder 


GM: 


the  superintendent  of  the  reformatory  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.     The 
federal  reformatory.     One  by  the  way  which  I  was  supposed  to  have 
become  the  superintendent,  but  I  became  ill  and  had  to  drop  out, 
and  in  the  interim  I  went  to  Chino.     At  any  rate,  Bixby  cane  out. 
The  next  one  was  Walter  Gordon.     You  know  Walter  Gordon? 

I  know  him  by  reputation.    We're  going  to  be  interviewing  him. 

A  Negro.     A  very  wonderful  person,  who  was  on  Vollmer's  police 
force  for  many  years,  while  he  was  in  college  and  later.     He  was 
also  the  assistant  coach  of  football  for  22  years  at  Gal.     Now  he 
had  to  be  a  real  man  to  be  able  to,  in  those  days,  to  have  a  Negro 
coaching  white  boys.     I  came  down  on  the  Lark  with  him  one  night, 
and  bankers,  and  lawyers  and  so  on  were  in  the  dining  car.     "Hey, 
Walt!     How  you  been?     I  haven't  seen  you — say,  you  remember  back 
that  game — "  and  so  on.     And  oh,  they  were  off!     Never  thought  of 
him  as  anything  but  a  fine  guy.    Well,  that  was  the  way  it 
developed . 

He  and  Warren  had  worked  together  when  Warren  was  district  attorney? 

Well,  he  was  in  Alameda  County.     I  don't  know  about  that.     I  know 
Warren  knew  him.     Yes,  he  must  have,  because  Warren  knew  him  very 
well,  and  of  course  he  was  very  close  to  August  Vollmer—Warren  was, 
and  admired  him  very  much.     Of  course  he  was  the  outstanding  police 
chief  in  America  in  those  days.     Anyway— let's  see,  now  where  were 
we? 

We  were  appointing  people  to  the  Adult  Authority. 

The  third  one,  he  said,  "I  can't  think  of  anybody  for  that.     An 
attorney.     Now  who  in  the  world  can  I  get  who  knows  the  business?" 
He  said,   "I  wish  you  would  think  about  it  and  call  me  anytime  day 
or  night  if  you  get  an  idea  of  who  would  be  a  good  man  on  this." 
I  don't  like  to  tell  this  as  though  I  was  boasting.     These  are  just 
facts. 

This  is  the  way  it  was.     Fine. 


Scudder:        "I  want  you  to  tell  me  who  you  think— just  try  and  get  me  some 
body  because  I  don't  know  who  I'm  going  to  appoint." 

That  was  a  wonderful  thing,  because  it  showed  that  when  he 
said  he  was  going  to  do  something,  he  was  going  to  do  it,   and  he 
did  it. 

I  tried  to  catch  him  for  three  solid  weeks,   and  nobody  up 
there  would  let  me  get  to  him.     Well,  it's  the  same  old  game.     You 
have  an  office  staff  and  they're  supposed  to  protect  the  governor. 
I  said,   "The  governor  asked  me  to  call!"     "I'm  sorry,  he's  busy," 


Scudder:     or  "He's  out,"  and  so  on.     "You  have  to  call  again."     And 

and  ntfnin  and  a^nin.     Well,  three  weeks  later  I  got  him  on  the 
phone  one  ni^ht.     I   said,   f'Earl,  I  think  I've  pot  somebody." 
"Oh!"  he  said,   "Say*.     Ken,  I'm  Klad  you  called." 

• 

I  said,  "I've  been  trying  to  reach  you  for  three  weeks." 

He  said,  "I'm  glad  you  called.  I  made  the  appointment  today, 
You  know  him,"  he  said,  "it's  Lew  Drucker." 

Well,  I  tried  to  think  who  in  the  dickens  Lew  Drucker  was. 
He  said,  "He  was  in  the  attorney  general's  office  in  Los  Angeles. 
He's  a  very  able  attorney,  he  has  a  social  point  of  view.  My 
secretary—"  One  of  the  men  that  was  later  a  judge.  I've  for 
gotten  his  name. 


GM: 


Beach  Vasey? 


Scudder:     No,  not  Vasey.     Big,  tall  chap.     He  was  his  confidential  secretary 
and  became  a  judge  later. 

GM:  That  would  have  been  Bill  Sweigert. 

Scudder:     No,  anyway,  he  said— he  came  to  me  and  he  said,   'Veil,  why  don't 
we  appoint  Lew  Drucker?"     And  he  said,   "That's  the  guy  I  want!" 
And  so  he  did.     Lew  Drucker  was  a  very  able  person,  and  so  he 
filled  in  that  particular  section.     They  had  three  good  professional 
people,  and  they  were  terrific.     They  started  the  Adult  Authority. 
Unfortunately  I  don't  think  he  put  it  in  the  law  that  these  posi 
tions  had  to  be  filled  by  men  with  those  kinds  of  training.     But 
he  filled  them.     And  all  the  time  that  he  was  in  office  (it  was 
twelve  years),  Warren  always  kept  that  standard  up  on  appointments. 

GM:  There's  one  question  that's  come  up  on  the  Adult  Authority  that  I 

wondered  if  you  might  know  something  about.    Why  was  Walter  Gordon 
chairman  of  the  Adult  Authority  through  all  of  those  years  rather 
than  rotating  as  was  usually  the  custom? 

Scudder:     I  think  because  he  was  very  close  to  Earl  Warren  and  Earl  Warren 
saw  no  reason  for  making  the  change.     I  don't  think  there  was 
anything  back  of  that.     And  Bixby  left.     He  went  back  to  Chillicothe 
and  somebody  else  was  put  in  there:     Young  fellow  that  used  to  be 
the  head  of  the  Probation  and  Parole  Association  for  the  state  of 
Oregon . 

GM:  Was  that  Dullea? 

Scudder:     Oh  no.    He  was  an  ex-chief  of  police.     I  didn't  think  he  was  very 

good.     Fred  Finsley    was  the  one  from  Oregon.     At  any  rate,  I  think 
that  Mr.  McGee  later  wanted  to  see  a  change.     I  felt  all  along  too 
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Scuddcr:  that  the  Adult  Authority  ought  to  be  under  the  Director  of  Cor 
rections,  and  not  a  separate  entity.  I  still  believe  that. 

And  then  later  the  Adult  Authority  became— you  know  how 
these  people  are,  they  get  into  a  position  and  they  don't  want  any 
change.  They  become  suspicious  of  any  change.  If  anything  is 
suggested,  why,  they  get  frightened.  That  happened  to  the  Adult 
Authority.  So  that  McGee  had  a  little  difficulty  with  them  because 
he  was  running  a  big  group  of  prisons  and  so  on,  and  these  fellows 
were  there,  and  they  were  independent.  They  began  to  feel  their 
power.  He  had  a  little  difficulty. 

I  had  a  couple  of  clashes  with  them.  I  guess  I  spoke  my  mind 
and  that  cleared  the  atmosphere  and  they  let  me  alone.  But  I 
couldn't  answer  that  as  to  why— at  any  rate  later  on,  they  did 
follow — when  Knight  took  over,  then  I  think  the  changes  began.  I 
don't  think  it  happened  in  Warren's  time. 


Department  of  Finance  Friction 


GM:      There  was  a  study  made  of  the  Department  of  Corrections  in  1952 
by  the  Department  of  Finance.  The  finance  department  had  begun 
to  make — I  guess,  cost  studies  with  their  own  survey  teams  in  the 
late  forties.  I  wonder  if  this  tied  into  the  reorganization  that 
did  happen  just  about  the  time  of  Warren  going  to  Washington. 

Scudder:  The  forties.  He  didn't  go  until  way  later. 


GM: 


He  left  in   '53,   and  in  1952  there  was  a  study  of  the  Corrections 
Department  made  by  the  Department  of  Finance. 


Scudder:     What  is  your  question  on  that? 

GM:  What  were  the  recommendations  of  that  Department  of  Finance  study, 

and  did  it  have  anything  to  do  with  the  changes  made  in  the 
department  ? 

Scudder:     Well,  I  wouldn't  know  that.     That's  so  far  away  now  I  don't  think 
I  could  comment  on  that.     I  know  that  there  was  friction  between 
McGee  and  the  Adult  Authority.     I  think  Dick  handled  himself  very 
well.     It  was  a  hard  deal.     He  was  running  the  whole  business  and 
yet  here  was  a  little  group  off  here  on  a  very  important  thing  that 
affected  everybody.     And  the  Adult  Authority  didn't  want  any  opinions 
from  anybody  who  was  handling  these  prisoners.     They  thought,   "We 
will  decide,"  and  they  would  decide  in  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  looking 
at  a  record,   and  here  people  had  been  slaving  for  four  or  five  years 
with  this  guy  and  knew  all  about  him,  whether  he's  dangerous  or  not 


Scudder:     or  whether  he's  okay.     They  weren't  allowed  to  say  anything  in 
the  meeting.     They'd  sit  in  the  meeting  and  listen,  but  they 
couldn't  express  an  opinion.     They  never  asked  anybody.     That 
caused  a  little  friction,  but  that's  minor. 

No,  I  can't  recall  any  great  change  as  a  result  of  the 
finance  department.     Finance  was  practically  trying  to  run  the 
place,  and  that  caused  a  lot  of  friction.     You  couldn't  do  this 
and  you  couldn't  do  that.     You'd  get  your  budget  through  for  the 
year,  and  then  you  had  to  go  on  your  knees  and  pray  for  them  to 
let  you  spend  it.     They'd  come  down  to  the  institution  and  throw 
their  weight  around.     Oh  boy,  we  had  several  battles  on  that. 

GM:  How  could  they  affect  how  you  spent  the  money  that  had  been 

approved? 

Scudder:     They  wouldn't  approve  your  requests  for  funds  out  of  certain 

sections.     I  don't  mean  all.     But  they'd  question  it.     The  board-- 
the  director  was  in  favor  of  it.     This  happened  before—even  when 
the  Prison  Board  was  in  charge.     They  told  you  everything  you  could 
do  and  couldn't  do  and  the  board  was  very  much  up  in  the  air  about 
it  then.     But  that  all  cleared  up  eventually.     I  don't  think  of 
anything  very  important  about  that  survey,  except  that  they  wanted 
to  make  sure,  I  suppose,  that  the  money  was  being  spent  right. 

I  had  one  funny  incident.     I  don't  know  if  I  said  it  in  my 
new  book  or  not.    We  had  about  a  thousand  head  of  cattle.    We  had 
a  lease  on  the  Moreno  property  down  near  the  Prado  Dam,   about  two 
thousand  acres.     We  were  running  our  cattle  there  and  we  were 
training  these  men  how  to  handle  stock  and  so  on.     We  also  got  a 
big  slaughter  house  and  we  ran  a  big  business  in  meat  for  the  other 
institutions.     This  was     especially  true  during  the  war,  when  the 
accounts  were  points  and  food  stamps  and  so  on — I've  forgotten 
what  they  were  now.     But  you  could  just  use  so  much  meat.    Well  gee, 
the  institutions  ran  out  of  their  ration  points  and  we  had  people 
in  the  hospitals  and  so  on,  and  the  hospitals  couldn't  get  meat. 
We  were  killing  about  twenty-five  head  a  day  out  there  at  this 
slaughterhouse  we  had,   and  buying  steers  too.     Bringing  them  in  and 
fattening  them  up  and  then  slaughtering  them.     As  a  result  we 
accumulated  so  many  hides  that  we  couldn't  sell  and  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  them.     Did  you  ever  hear  this  story? 

GM:  No,  I  didn't. 

Scudder:  Oh,  it's  a  dilly.  So  our  men—I'd  been  riding  with  the  men,  on 
the  round-ups.  I  was  no  cowboy,  but  I  could  sit  in  the  saddle. 
I  had  a  great  time,  and  at  least  knew  what  was  going  on. 

GM:  I   should  think  that  would  be  quite  an  outing. 
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Scuddor:      It  was.     We'd  p,o  down  and  try  to  ^et  them  out  of  the  willows, 
down  there   in  the  Prado  Dam  where  the  Santa  Ana  River  comes 
through.     They'd  go  into  these  willows  because  they  could  scratch 
the  flies  off  their  backs,   and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
them  out  as  there  was  a  lot  of  quicksand  there. 

We  got  one  horse  down  in  the  mud,  up  to  his  belly,  and  couldn't 
get  him  out.     One  of  our  supervisors  was  riding  him.     One  of  the 
inmates— we  had  a  lot  of  inmates  who  were  cowboys,  who  knew  their 
stuff.     This  fellow  said,  "Okay,  I'll  get  him  out."    He  took  his 
lasso  and  he  put  it  around  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  then  he 
took  another  one  and  he  put  it  under  the  horse's  tail.     Then  the 
fellow  who  was  riding  him  almost  got  stuck  in  the  stuff  himself. 
(He's  now  the  superintendent  over  here  at  narco   [narcotics 
hospital],  you  know,  for  the  narcotics,  Rowland  Wood.) 

I  said  to  the  inmate  rider,   "What  in  the  deuce  are  you  going 
to  do?     You'll  pull  that  horse's  tail  off."    He  said,   "Mr.  Scudder, 
you  don't  know  much  about  stock."     "No,  I  don't,"  I  said.     "Veil," 
he  said,   "you  can  pull  more  with  the  horse's  tail  than  you  can  with 
his  head.     If  I  pull  his  head  it  would  kill  him.     I  can  pull  him 
right  out  by  the  tail."     And  I'll  be  darned  if  he  didn't.    He  put 
the  lasso  around  his  saddle  and  he  backed  up  and  pulled  up  and  then 
[imitates  sucking  sound  of  mud]  the  horse  came  out  of  the  mud!     I 
never  saw  anything  like  it. 

Well,  I  got  off  the  track  here  a  little  bit.    We  had  all  these 
hides  and  I  said,   "What  are  we  going  to  do  with  them?"     One  of  the 
supervisors  said,   "Well,  we  need  some  chaps  for  these  fellows 
because  they're  tearing  all  their  clothing.     They  go  through  that 
brush  and  the  willows  and  all  the  thorns  and  stuff,  and  these  guys 
come  back  with  their  pants  all  torn  to  pieces."     I  agreed  with  them. 
I've  been  in  that  myself.  "Maybe  we  can  get  these  hides  tanned  and 
make  some  chaps."       So  we  sent  them  over  to  an  outfit  in  Ontario. 
Oh,  about  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  hides  I  guess  it  was.     I  had 
chaps  made  for  all  the  men.     We  had  a  whole  gang  of  cowboys.     We 
had    thirty-five  horses  that  we  brought  down  from  the  San  Simeon 
Ranch,  the  Hearst  ranch.     They  were  wild,   and  our  fellows  had  to 
break  them  and  so  on.     That  was  quite  a  story. 

So  we  got  these  back.     Then  Sacramento  heard  that  we  had  spent 
money  for  tanning  hides,  and  there  had  been  an  order  from  the 
governor's  office,   and  finance,  that  no  appropriation  expenditures 
could  be  made  without  the  approval  of  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Well,  they  were  approving  everything,  and  waiting  and  waiting  and 
waiting,   and  we  were  just  getting  desperate,  so  I  did  it  anyway. 
I  was  called  to  Sacramento.     Fortunately  George  Briggs  who  was  one 
of  the  men  on  the  Board  of  Prison  Directors  (this  was  before  Warren 
came  in)  went  with  me.     I  took  Allen  Cook,  who's  now,  by  the  way, 
director  of  corrections  over  in  Arizona.     (l  want  to  tell  you  about 
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Seuddrr:  this  staff  I  had,  and  what's  happened  to  some  of  them,  before  we 
through . ) 


GM: 


Scudder: 


So  we  went  in  to  the  Department  of  Finance.  They  used  to  call 
this  director  of  finance  "General."  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  or 
not.  I  was  a  buck  private,  and  I  had  a  lot  of  opinions  about 
officers  and  people  like  that,  you  know.  We  walked  in  there  and 
he  said,  "Which  one  of  you  is  Scudder?"  I  said,  "I'm  Scudder." 
"What  do  you  mean  by  ignoring  the  governor's  orders,  and  spending 
money  without  an  approval  from  this  office?"  I  said,  "What  are 
you  referring  to?"  "Those  hides." 

• 

I  won't  give  you  the  details  of  it,  but  I  said,   "You  know, 
those  hides  were  worth  a  thousand  dollars.     Did  you  want  us  to 
put  them  down  the  sewer  or  something  of  that  sort?     I  would  not 
throw  away  state  property  like  that."     I  said,  "We  made  some  chaps 
for  the  cowboys  and  we  saved  a  whole  lot  of  money  on  that  from 
clothing."    Well,  he  kind  of  backed  off  from  that.     And  they  had  a 
whole  lot  of  other  stuff.    We  had  a  heck  of  an  argument. 

Allen  Cook  was  with  me.     He  was  at  that  time  my  business  manager, 
and  he  brought  up  the  fact  that  we  didn't  have  a  slaughterhouse  and 
they  wanted  to  know  how  much  it  would  cost.    We  told  them  about  all 
these  institutions  we  were  feeding  and  so  on.     The  upshot  of  it  was 
that  we  got  forty  thousand  dollars  out  of  them  for  an — what  do  you 
call  a  slaughterhouse?     Abattoir,  yes.     Abattoir.     Great  stuff. 
[Laughter]     The  assistant  director  of  finance  turned  to  the 
director  of  finance— and  he  said,   "Sir,  you  called  these  guys  in 
here  to  give  them  hell,  and  they're  walking  out  of  here  with 
$UO,OOOl     How  do  you  like  that?"      [Laughter]     So,  that  was  my  ex 
perience  . 

But  that  was  the  trouble  with  finance,  they  were  trying  to 
take  everything  over  and  everybody  was  a  thief,  and  you  had  to 
prove  that  you  weren't.     Well,  I  shouldn't  have  gotten  off  on  all 
this  kind  of  stuff. 

No,   it's  very  interesting  because  one  of  the  stories  of  any  admin 
istration  is  how  the  finances  are  handled,   and  the  back  and  forth  of 
the  fiscal  policy,  what  the  Department  of  Finance  does  and  doesn't 
do.     There  were  a  number  of  changes  in  budget  procedure  while 
Warren  was  governor,   and  we're  looking  for  information  as  to  what 
kind  of  effects  it  had  on  operating  of  departments. 

Well,   it  would  have  been  all  right  if  they  hadn't  clamped  down  so 
on  every  single  request.     We'd  send  in  an  order  and  we  had  the  money, 
the  money  was  there,   it  was  for  that  purpose,   and  then  we  had  a  lot 
of  bickering  back  and  forth,  and  back  and  forth,  and  finally  we'd  get 
it  sometimes  and  sometimes  we  wouldn't. 


GM: 


There  was  a  man  named  Bob  Smith  in  the  finance  department.  Did  he 
work  with — 


• 
. 

• 

• 
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Scudder:     Oh,  Bob  is  fine.    He  finally  went  over  to  Youth  Authority.     A  very 
fine  chap.     Hartness.     He  was  the  first  fellow  that  I  went  to  when 
I  was  trying  to  open  the  institution  and  I  couldn't  get  any  money. 
I  couldn't  get  anything  kicked  through.     I  don't  know  what  they 
thought  I  was  going  to  do.     I  had  an  order  to  open  the  institution 
at  a  certain  date  and  I  finally  went  to  Hartness.    He  was  Just  a 
young  fellow.     I  think  he's  an  assistant  director  of  finance  now. 
He's  gone  right  up.    He's  a  brilliant  fellow. 

GM:  He's  still  in  the  Department  of  Finance?     I  will  look  for  him. 

Scudder:     I  went  in  and  I  said,   "Look,     This  is  what  my  problem  is.     I  can't 
get  an  okay  for  this  and  I  can't  get  an  okay  for  that.     It's  all 
in  the  budget,  now  for  God's  sake  can  you  give  me  some  help?     I've 
got  to  open  this  institution!"    He  said,  "Well,  let  me  see."    He 
looked  up  the  budget.     "That's  all  right.     Okay." 

He  had  a  little  bit  of  a  rubber  stamp  about  as  big  around  as 
a  penny  and  he  just   [demonstrating]  stamped  the  items  and  they 
went  right  through  I     I  told  him,    "Boy,  that's  the  magic  stamp. 
Every  time  I  get  a  stamp  from  you  on  here,  I  get  somewhere.    No 
body  questions  it  at  all."     If  Bob  had  stamped  it,  it  was  all 
right.     [Laughter]     Oh,  they  got  so  doggone  childish  up  there  it 
was  ridiculous. 

I  think  all  the  government  offices  go  overboard,  because  some 
fellow  one  time  or  another,  way  back  somewhere,  fouled  up  the 
records  so  he  could  get  a  cut  on  something,  or  ran  off  with  some 
funds,  or  some  kind  of  fraud,   and  so  everybody  is  under  suspicion. 
So  all  the  paperwork,  the  paperwork,  that  they  require.     For  what? 
Just  to  make  sure  that  nobody  is  nicking  the  government. 

GM:  Did  this  continue  even  in  the  forties  when  the  money  started  to 

come  in,  when  business  picked  up  and  incomes  picked  up?    Did  the 
Department  of  Finance  continue—? 

Scudder:     Oh  yes.     Oh  yes,  we  always  had  trouble  with  them.     I  know  my 
business  managers,  both  of  them,  were  just  tearing  their  hair. 
And  the  old  prison  board,  they  were  just  rabid  about  it.     These 
fellows  were  telling  them  what  they  could  do  and  they  couldn't  do, 
and  yet  they  had  the  full  authority  to  do  it,  themselves,  but  they 
couldn't.     Finance  held  the  strings  up  there. 


Where  were  we  on  this?     I'm  ashamed  of  wandering  around  like 


this. 
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II       YOUTH  CORRECTIONAL  FACILITIES 


GM:  That's  quite  all  right.     It's  covering  subjects  that  I  had  in 

mind  to  ask.     I'd  like  to  go  back,  if  I  might,  to  when  you  were 
at  Whittier.    Was  Whittier  at  that  point  under  the  Department  of 
Institutions? 

Scudder:     Yes.     Whittier,  Preston,  Ventura,  and— well,  that  was  it.     The 

three  youth  institutions  were  under  it.     But  that  was  all  in  with 
the  hospitals. 

GM:  For  the  mentally  ill? 

Scudder:     Yes.     And  the  school  for  the  blind  in  Oakland.     They  were  all  in 
one  Department  of  Institutions.     The  director  of  institutions  was 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  then  the  superintendents  would  be 
responsible  to  him,  to  the  director.    Nobody  in  these  institutions 
was  under  civil  service.     Any  change  of  administration,  they  could 
all  be  kicked  out.     And  that's  what  happened  at  Whittier,  when  they 
made  the  unfortunate--for  them,  the  unfortunate  move  to  pick  on  the 
Whittier  State  School,   and  it  had  a  lot  of  friends.     They  really 
had  a  hot  potato.     That  was  during  the  Rolph  administration  and 
political  patronage  was  wild. 

GM:  They  were  going  to  close  it? 

Scudder:     No.     They  fired  me  because  I  wouldn't  take  in  their  hacks.     The 

political  hacks  from  the  Rolph  administration.     I  just  finished  a 
book  on  this,  Between  the  Dark  and  the  Daylight.     It's  my  experi 
ences  at  Preston,   at  Washington  State  Reformatory,  1913,  Preston 
in  1917  to  '20,   and  Whittier,   '27  to  '31.     This  is  the  dark  part 
of  the  book,   and  the  other  is  the  community  treatment,   and  the 
probation  subsidy,  and  the  things  which  are  going  on  now,  which— 
some  of  them,  we've  been  screaming  for  for  years,   and  nobody  would 
believe.    We  don't  do  a  thing  in  this  field,   until  a  kid  gets  into 
trouble  and  gets  into  the  court.     Then  we  spend  all  kinds  of  dough, 
millions  and  billions  of  dollars,  to  protect  ourselves  against  them 
— for  fear  they're  going  to  do  it  again,  lock  them  up  and  forget 
them,   and  that's  all. 


lAHOrr 
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GM:  I  was  interested  in  this  process  by  which  the  youth  facilities 

were  moved  from  the  Department  of  Institutions.     Then  as  the 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene  developed,  it  sounds  to  me  as  if 
you  were  working  on  the  same  treatment  principles  of  prevention, 
and  small  groups,   and  therapeutic  atmosphere. 

Scudder:     That  came  out  of  it.     Before,  it  wasn't  there.     Every  institution 
went  along  its  own  way.     If  they  had  a  program,   all  right,  if  they 
didn't,  well,  who  cared.     The  public  didn't  care.     The  legislature 
didn't  take  much  interest  in  it.     It  had  to  be  the  superintendent 
or  the  leaders  or  the  staff.     Now,  mental  hygiene  and  corrections 
are  quite  similar  in  several  things.     One  is,  that  we  have  deter 
mined,  we  have  found  out,  that  the  length  of  stay  that  a  map  spends 
in  prison  or  a  juvenile  institution  is  no  measure  of  whether  or  not 
he's  going  to  be  a  success  or  a  failure.     The  long  term  is  no  better 
than  anything  else,  and  it's  a  stupid  deal  to  keep  him  a  long  term 
if  you  feel  that  he  can  be  released  at  an  earlier  date.     That* a 
what  the  indeterminate  sentence  really  meant.     Instead  of  saying, 
"You're  going  to  get  twenty  years, "'you1 re  going  to  get     one  to 
five"  or  "five  to  ten"  or  "ten  to  twenty."     But  after  you've  served 
a  third  of  your  minimum  you  can  be  considered  for  parole. 

Of  course  that's  something  that  the  public  doesn't  realize. 
"Why,  I  thought  that  fellow  got  twenty  years.     It's  been  two  and 
a  half  years  and  now  he's  out  again I    Where's  the  politics  in 
that?"    Well,  there's  no  politics.     It's  the  law.     And  it's  a  good 
law.     Because  you  can  keep  a  man  to  a  certain  point,  and  beyond  it 
there's  no  return.     If  you  don't  watch  him  and  study  him  and  train 
him  so  that  when  he  comes  out  he  can  get  a  job  and  hold  a  job, 
there's  no  sense  in  Just  keeping  him  there  vegetating,  as  a  vegetable. 
That's  what  they  do.     That's  what  Chino  broke  down,  that  old  custom. 

When  you  have  85$  of  the  fellows  who  come  to  you,  have  no  skills 
that  an  employer  would  even  look  at,  except  maybe  digging  a  ditch, 
who  wants  to  dig  ditches  these  days?    We've  got  machinery  for  that. 
So  these  fellows  would  come  in  and  they  would  just  simply  loaf  and 
there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do,  so  they  sat  around  in  the  big 
yard  at  San  Quentin  and  learned  more  and  more  about  the  so-called 
perfect  crime.    When  they  came  out,  they  pulled  it.     See?     That's 
the  deal.     So  this  whole  thing  was  on  that  basis.     Now  we  know, 
from  very  accurate  studies,  that  the  length  of  stay  is  not— the  long 
length  of  stay  is  not  an  important  thing.     The  important  thing  is: 
when  is  the  right  time  to  release  this  man,  because  he  has  shown 
certain  changes  in  his  attitude,  he's  got  some  skills,  he's  got 
people  outside,  why  should  the  states  keep  him  in  prison,  just  because 
he  committed  a  crime?     And  there's  not  much  likelihood  that  he's 
going  to  do  it  again. 

The  point,  of  course,  which  I  think    you're  after,   is  that 
the  state  hospitals were  in  a  worse  deal  than  we  were.     They  put 
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Scudder:     them  in  there  and  people  stayed  thirty  years,  and  nobody  even  knew 
they  were  there.     Here  thousands  and  thousands  of  mental  patients 
who  could  have  been  released  five,  six,  ten  years  ago,  with  no 
trouble  at  all,  if  the  hospital  would  change  their  method.     But 
you  had  to  have  something  in  the  community  to  make  sure  this  fellow 
gets  a  chance — if  he's  a  mental  case—and  that  wasn't  possible 
then.     People  said,   "No.    No.     Lock  them  up  and  keep  them  there. 
If  they  die,  okay.     If  they'll  be  all  right,  then  release  them, 
but  don't  release  them  until  you're  sure."    Well,  release  meant 
"Turn  him  loose.     If  hefe  got  relatives,   all  right,  if  he  hasn't, 
well,  turn  him  loose  anyway." 

Now  Mental  Hygiene  has  demonstrated  to  an  astonishing  degree 
in  ray  opinion  that  these  people  can  be  adjusted  inside  of  a  few 
months  instead  of  years.     And  they're  doing  it.     They  do  terrific 
things.     Look  at  the  population  coming  down  in  those  mental  hospitals, 

GM:  I  find  it  unbelievable,  when  you  look  at  those  statistics  again,  in 

the  forties. 

Scudder:     Now,  that's  what  is  happening  with  corrections.  That's  what  we've 
been  working  for.     That's  the  last  half  of  this  book  I  just  fin 
ished—this  system  is  being  recognized  all  over  the  country  and 
several  states  have  already  grabbed  it.     All  the  time  I  was  proba 
tion  officer,  we  said,   "It's  absolute  folly  to  have  a  probation 
deputy  carrying  150  to  200  cases.    He  doesn't  even  know  who  they 
are.    He  can't  know  who  they  are.     He's  got  other  things  that  he 
has  to  do.     So  what  we  ought  to  have  is  a  much  smaller  case  load, 
and  get  these  men  acquainted  with  each  other,   and  then  they  can 
release  them  when  it's  time."  That's  what  the  state  hospitals  have 
done. 

GM:  In  the  process  of  getting  these  new  ideas  into  actual  operating 

programs,  did  you  or  any  of  the  people  in  Corrections  or  Youth 
Authority  work  with  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene? 

Scudder:     Not  in  detail.    Not  in  much  detail.    We've  had  conferences  together, 
to  discuss  it.     I  think  the  real  thing  started  after  Warren  left 
here,  that  the  hospitals  began  to  get  enough  help  and  a  new  concept 
came  in.     Then  the  legislature  began  to  realize  that  this  is  stupid 
to  go  on  paying  all  this  money  for  these  people  to  vegetate  there, 
and  there  are  not  enough  beds.     Build  more  and  more  hospitals,   and 
so  on.     Then  when  they  see  the  dollars  in  the  picture,  they  begin 
to  wake  up.     That's  what  Heman  Stark  has  done.     That  was  a  terrific 
thing  he  did.     You've     talked  to  him,  haven't  you? 


- 
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Probation  Subsidy  Program  -  1966 


CM:  He  was  telling  me  about  the  probation  subsidy  program. 

Scudder:     Well,  that's  the  finest  thing  that's  come  along,   and  yet  the 

public  doesn't  know  how  it  works.     I've  gone  into  quite  detail  in 
ray  book  with  a  lot  of  human  interest  stories  and  episodes,  you 
know,  with  every  chapter  just  full  of  human  interest,  true  cases 
that  I've  been  associated  with  myself.     How  these  kids  can  be  ad 
justed,  young  adults  adjusted  too.     But  we  couldn't  do  it  then. 
You  couldn't  go  beyond  trying  to  adjust  the  kid,   and  a  good  atti 
tude,   and  then  you  put  him  right  back  in  the  same  old  neighborhood 
— the  crowd— he's  a  hero  now,  he's  a  convict,  even  though  he  came 
out  of  Whittier.     The  kids  look  up  to  him.     And  then  he  gets  the 
big  head  and  first  thing  you  know,  he's  back  in  again.     I  think 
the  same  thing  was  true  of  Corrections  as  of  Mental  Hygiene.    We 
were  just  muddling  along,  and  we  couldn't  get  the  backing  to  make 
the  changes  that  were  necessary.     And  then  Stark  put  his  bill  up 
(there  were  a  lot  of  people  who  had  a  hand  in  it,  but  Heman  was 
the  guy  that  dug  up  the  money  to  start  it  when  they  got  the  bill 
through  and  not  a  single  adverse  vote.     That  never  happened  in  the 
legislature,  two  houses,  at  any  time  ][  know. 

GM:  Oh,  that's  lovely.     He  didn't  tell  me  that  part. 

Scudder:     Oh,  they  had  a  hard  time  figuring  out  who  they  were  going  to  allow 
to  introduce  the  biLL.     Everybody  wanted  to  get  on  the  bandwagon. 

CM:  Oh,  marvelous . 

Scudder:     Oh,  yes. 

GM:  Who  are  the  other  people  who  had  a  hand  with  the  probation     subsidy 

bin? 

Scudder:     Well,  there  was  Dick  McGee,   and  the  Board  of  Corrections.     But  it 
was  George  Saleebey  who  came  in  one  day  to  Stark,  and  he  said, 
"Say,  you  know,  I've  got  an  idea."  We  were  going  to  build  all  these 
institutions,  and  it  was  going  to  cost  us  $163,000,000  or  something 
of  that  sort.     There  would  be  nine  new  institutions  built,  just 
because  the  population  was  crowding  up  on  us,   and  if  we  wanted  to 
put  one  in,  we  had  to  take  one  out.    We  didn't  have  any  place  to 
put  the  guys.     We'd  gone  out  and  made  a  big  study,   and  they  thought, 
nine  institutions.     So  that  runs  into  $18,000,000  for  one.     So  you 
can  see  where  that  goes.     And  that's  just  the  down  payment,  you 
know.     That  just  puts  the  thing  up.     Then  you've  got  to  furnish  it, 
then  you've  got  to  spend  about  a  million  and  a  half  at  least  a  year 
to  run  it,  for  75    years  before  it's  antiquated,  and  all  this  time, 
you're  just  pushing  people  through  and  out,  and  then  you  overcrowd 
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Scudder:      these,   and  then  you  build  more. 

So  they  got  the  actuarial  people  in  from  the  insurance  out 
fits  to  analyze  this  thing.     Saleebey  said,  "Instead  of  spending 
all  this  money,  the  state  can  afford  to  pay  back  these  counties  a 
certain  amount  of  money  if  they  will  quit  sending  people  to  the 
prison,  nonviolent  cases  who  don't  need  to  be  there." 

Way  back  in  1952,  when  I  wrote  Prisons  Are  People,  I  stated 
that  if  we  could  increase  probation  in  the  state  just  8  percent, 
we'd  save  more  than  a  thousand  people  a  year  from  going  to  prison, 
but  nothing  happened.     So  George  picked  this  thing  up  and  he  talked 
about  it  and  so  then  they  got  going  on  it,  and  the  outcome  of  it 
was,   as  Heman  Stark  probably  told  you,  that  they  could  afford — if 
it  cost  $4000  to  keep  a  Youth  Authority  kid,  in  an  institution 
(l  don't  know  how  many  families  can  afford  to  send  their  kids  to 
a  private  school  for  $4000!),  why  should  we  be  blowing  all  this 
in  there  for  kids  who  don't  need  it?    Nonviolent  kids?     And  that's 
about  two-thirds  of  them.     Here  it  is,  costing  us  $UOOO.     How  much 
of  that  could  we  put  back  into  the  community,  and  insist  that  that 
has  to  be  used  for  smaller  case  loads,  intensive  treatment,   and  in- 
service  training  for  probation  officers,  and  higher  standards  for 
probation  officers,   in  their  selection.     And  then  pay  the  county 
that  amount  of  money  so  they  can  hire  these  people,   and  also  so 
they  can  reduce  these  case  loads. 

Well,  they  got  the  bills  through,  and  they  had  no  money. 
Stark  had  just  been  given  $15,000,000  I  think  to  build  another 
institution,  and  he  said — he  just  took  a  calculated  risk,  and  he 
said  to  the  legislature,   "Let  us  use  that  money  to  pay  the  proba 
tion  subsidies  instead  of  building  a  new  institution."     And  the 
legislature  said,   "Okay.     The  bill's  passed.     We  want  it.     It's 
good." 

" 

It's  absolutely  true.     Even  the  insurance  people  couldn't  find 
a  flaw  in  it.     They  said,    "l  can't  believe   it,  but  it's  a  good 
thing!"     Some  senators  and  committee  members  thought  it  was  a  screw 
ball  idea,  but  the  more  they  talked  about  it,  they  said,   "The  plan 
is  sound.     I  can't  believe  it,  but  it's  all  right." 

So,   it  went  through,   and  $4000  goes  back  to  that  county  on 
each  case  if  they  will  reduce  their  commitments  at  least  25  per 
cent.   That  is,   send  25  percent  less  to  prison  or  to  the  Youth  Author 
ity  and  so  on,  who  do  not  need  confinement , 

Well,  you  probably  know  all  about  that  project,   so  there's  no 
use  going  into  detail  on  it.     But  it  was  George  Saleebey — and 
nobody's  ever  given  him  any  credit  for  it. 

GM:  Well,  tell  me  where  Mr.  Saleebey  was.     Was  he  in  the  legislature? 


• 
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Scuddcr:     No.     He  was   Stark  's  deputy  director  of  community  services  —  a 

very  quiet  fellow,  very  able  speaker,   and  a  deep  thinker  .     That's 
an  unfortunate  thing.     Some  guy  down  the  line,  you  know,  gets  a 
brilliant  idea  and  then  everybody  else  grabs  it  and  nobody  even 
knows  who  did  it.     I  don't  mean  Stark  did  that.     He  didn't.     But 
George  was  the  fellow  who  started  it. 

GM:  Did  these  developments  over  the  years  in  probation  services  and 

what-not  for  the  young  people  produce  any  lowering  of  people   sent 
to  the  Adult  Authority  and  to  the  Department  of  Corrections? 

Scudder:     Oh  yes.     Let  me  read  you  something.     Did  you  talk  to  Heman  Stark? 
GM:  No,    I  didn't  ask  him    the  Department  of  Corrections  side  of  it. 

Scudder:     Well.     This  is  what  I  want.     This  is  my  manuscript  from  which  the 

finals  were  typed,  so  I  don't  disturb  those  —  [laughter]  —  I  want  them 
in  good  shape. 

I  hope  that  Doubleday's  going  to  take  it.     They  put  ray  first 
book  out. 


GM: 


Oh,  that's  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  a  book  in  manuscript. 


Scudder:     This  is  from  the  last  chapter. 

You  wanted  to  know  what  results  happened  on  the  probation 
subsidy. 

"By  1970,  the  probation  subsidy  program  has  met  with 
astonishing  success.     Of  the  146  counties  now  participating, 
l£  have  reduced  their  commitment  rates  between  30  and  50 
percent  for  the  year  ,  with  maximum  earnings  amounting  to 
$1^,363,000  some  odd  dollars  returned  to  the  communities  to 
be  used  exclusively  for  improved  probation  supervision  and 
treatment.     1965  to  1970,  as  a  result  of  the  program, 
10,837  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  have  been  placed  under 
close  supervision  on  probation  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
committed  to  the  California  institutions  and  prisons. 

"Now  there  are  many  vacant  beds  and  some  institutions  are 
being  closed." 

Now  imagine  .     Just  in  that  certain  — 


*Scudder,  Kenyon  J.     Prisoners  Are  People,  Doubleday,  1952. 
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GM:  — Five-year, period. 

Scudder:     Yes.     "Supervision  programs  will  be  serving  25,000  probationists 
in  California  with  case  loads  of  fifty  or  less,   some  of  them  as 
low  as  fifteen  per  officer.     Recently  the  State  of  Washington 
adopted  a  probation  subsidy  patterned  after  California,   and  similar 
programs  -\re  being  considered  by  Iowa,  New  York,  Texas,  Canada  and 
England . " 

That  thing  really  knocked  the  legislature  flat,  and  it  meant 
that  instead  of  building  nine  institutions,  they  need  only  build 
three.     And  they  built  one  of  them  already  and  they  never  used  it 
since  this  program  came  in.     Dick  McGee  one  time  said,    "Some  day 
we're  going  to  witness  a  strange  phenomenon  and  it's  going  to  be 
called   'the  vanishing  prison.'"     I  was  just  haunted  with  that  and 
I  never  forgot  it.     And  that's  what  I  have  hoped  all  the  way  through 

You  see,   at  the  beginning:      "There's  a  possibility  that  one  of 
these  days  we  will  see  these  institutions  vanish  from  sight,   and 
people  will  be  handled  in  the  local  community  where  they  should  be 
handled  in  the  first  place."     Except  the  25  percent  who  are  perhaps 
the  more  violent  cases,  who  need  to  have  control  over  them  until 
we  can  reduce  their  pressures  and  change  their  attitude.     And  some 
of  them  will  never  come  out.     But  we've  just  been  piling  people  in 
because  we  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  them.      'Get  them  off  the 
street.     Get  them  out  of  our  hair.  Throw  them  in  prison,  and  for 
God's  sake,  throw  away  the  key.'     That's  the  attitude  of  the  average 
public,  you  know." 

GM:  The  thing  that  really  echoes  in  my  ear  is  the  similarity  of  this 

kind  of  thinking  to  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene . 

Scudder:     Yes.     It's  the   same  thing.     That's  the  fine  thing  about  it.     I 

guess  we'll  have  to  give  the  American  roses  to  the  Department  of 
Institutions  for  hospitals,  for  starting  the  thing.     But  we're 
following  suit  and  glad  to  get  on  the  bandwagon. 
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III  EARL  WARREN  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  CHANGE 


GM:  Going  back  to  Earl  Warren  as  governor,  did  he  agree  with  this  con 
cept  of  treatment,  you  know,  rehabilitation  and  return-- 

Scudder:  Oh  yes.  Yes.  He  was  strong  for  trying  to  get  these  people  ad 
justed,  and  was  very  fair.  More  so  than  you  would  think  from  a 
former  district  attorney — 

GM:      He  had  a  very  tough  reputation  as  a  district  attorney. 

Scudder:  Yes,  he  had.  Of  course  it  was  one  of  his  cases  that  brought  about 
the  whole  change — and  this  is  important,  come  to  think  of  it.  Die 
whole  change  toward  a  better  correctional  system. 

Earl  Warren  had  the  case  of  the  "yacht  bandit,"  a  fellow  who 
would  come  in  with  his  group  and  rob  a  bank  or  some  armored  truck 
and  so  on,  and  disappear.  They  could  never  find  him.  All  clues 
just  stopped  right  there.  "Where'd  he  go?  Who  are  they?"  He 
would  take  them  on  his  yacht  and  go  way  out  all  over  the  coast  for 
several  months  until  the  thing  cooled  off.  They  called  him  the 
"yacht  bandit." 

Well,  Earl  Warren  prosecuted  that  guy  and  sent  him  to  Folsom. 
This  is  what  caused  him  to  ask  me,  "What's  the  matter  with  Folsom 
prison?"  This  was  going  on  at  just  the  time.  The  fellow  had  been 
up  to  Folsom  prison  with  a  long  sentence.  Now,  he  put  in  about 
five  cr  six  years  and  then  the  warden  up  there — now,  I'm  not  going 


*In  Prisoners  Are  People,  Mr.  Scudder  describes  yacht  bandit  Lloyd 
Sampsel's  adventures  as  an  inmate  at  Folsom  Prison.  The  incident 
confirmed  Earl  Warren's  belief  that  inmates  were  more  powerful  than 
guards  at  some  prisons,  thus  making  rehabilitation  and  the  protection 
of  society  impossible  until  "sound  business  management  [is]  installed 
in  our  penitentiaries."  p.  2U8. 


Scudd^r : 


GM: 
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to  mention  his  name  because  I  don't  want  to   slam  anybody,  but  the 
warden  at  that  time  had  established  a  crnnp  down  near   Stockton,   I 
think  it  wns.     It  was  during  the  time  of  the  war     when  there  were 
so  few  laborers   available  and  the  fruit  was   spoiling  in  the  orchards- 
So  they  took  the  prisoners  out  and  put  them  in  camps  and  they  picked 
the  fruit  and  helped  save  millions  of  dollars  for — 

For  the  canning  industry. 


Scudder:     Yes.     Well  this  guy  was  sent  to  this  camp  as  a  cook,  I  think,   to 
this  particular  camp,   and  the  supervision  was  so  loose  that  he 
would  take  his  weekends  down  in  San  Francisco,  and  had  his  girl 
friends  and  his  cronies  gathering  around.     He  had  plenty  of  money. 
I  don't  know  where  it  came  from.     Nobody  knew  what  he  had.     And  it 
got  to  be  a  scandal.     So  Earl  got  onto  that.     That's  when  he  blew. 
That's  what  caused  such  a  furor  and  gave  him  something  to  stand  on, 
and  he  could  get  his  bill  through  the  legislature.     That's  how  the 
Department  of  Corrections  was  formed.     It  was  Earl  Warren's  case  of 
the   "yacht  bandit,"  that  when  he  came  in  as  governor  he  said.   "I'm 
going  to  kill  this  sort  of  stuff."     That's  why  he  asked  me,    Vhat's 
the  matter  with  Folsora?"  you  see.     And  I   said,   'Veil,  you  had  an 
example  of  that  with  the  camp  and  the   'yacht  bandit . ' " 

He  said,  "Yes,  I  know  that.  That's  just  what  we're  going  to 
clean  up."  That's  the  way  he  started,  and  that  really  brought  in 
the  Department  of  Corrections.  Did  I  get  off  the  track  again? 

GM:  Well,  that's  fine.     That  was  what  I  was  asking  about,  Warren  and 

what  his  influence  was  as  governor. 

Scudder:     Well,   it  was  very  strong  indeed.     I  think  he's  the  best  governor 

we  ever  had.     The  fine  part  about  it  was  the  continuity  of  service. 
Twelve  years.     If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  twelve-year  period,  Correc 
tions  and  Mental  Hygiene  would  not  be  what  they  are  today. 


Pre-Warren  Politics 


GM:  In  other  words,  he  was  in  office  long  enough  to  give  these  new 

ideas  a  chance  to  really  be  worked  out? 

• 

Scudder:  He  stopped  the  inroads  on  them  that  would  have  happened  if  another 
governor  had  come  in,  who  had  to  have  all  his  cronies  in,  you  see. 
Earl  Warren  didn't  make  very  many  changes  when  he  came  in.  He  took 
those  that  he  thought  were  no  good  and  got  them  out,  but  all  his 
appointments,  I  thought,  were  very  well  planned.  I  think  he  made 
a  great  contribution  to  this  state. 
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Scudder:  Now  when  I  was  kicked  out  of  Whittier,  because  I  refused  to  take 
people  from  Sacramento— 

GM:      Whose  friends  were  you  supposed  to  appoint? 

Scudder:  Well,  it  came  about  in  this  way.  I  was  there  for  four  years  under 
Governor  Young.  Now,  I  never  met  Governor  Young  until  eighteen 
months  after  I'd  been  appointed  at  Whittier.  I  was  at  that  time- 
before  I  was  appointed,  I  was  the  district  manager  of  the  U.S. 
Veterans'  Bureau  for  southern  California  and  southeastern  Nevada 
after  World  War  I.  We  were  training  thousands  of  veterans,  dis 
abled  veterans,  who  had  service-connected  disability.  We  had  a 
great  office  in  Los  Angeles,  the  whole  floor  of  the  Pacific 
Mutual  building  to  start,  and  then  we  went  down  to  San  Pedro 
Street  and  had  the  whole  top  of  the  Westinghouse  building.  We 
were  a  big  outfit,  and  had  a  very  big  clinic  and  so  on,  doctors 
and  rating  boards,  and  dentists,  and  stenographers  and  so  on, 
training  officers . 

Well,  at  any  rate,  Earl  Jensen  was  appointed  as  director  of 
Institutions  under  Young.  Before  that  he  had  come  down  to  Los 
Angeles — he  was  influential  in  the  American  Legion.  There  was 
quite  a  row  up  at  the  Palo  Alto  mental  hospital  for  veterans,  and 
he  was  sent  in  by  the  Legion  to  find  out  whether  it  was  abuse.  He 
did  a  good  job,  and  helped  clean  it  up. 

Well,  he  came  down  to  Los  Angeles,  and  he  said,  "l  don't  know 
anything  about  these  institutions."  So  I  shewed  him  around.  I 
took  him  out  to  Patton  and  out  to  Norwalk,  and  a  few  places.  Just 
a  friendly  visit.  I'd  met  him  two  or  three  times,  but  he  was  ap 
pointed.  And  he  wanted  some  help. 

Well,  one  day  he  came  down  and  he  said,  "Ken,  I'm  looking  for 
somebody  to  take  Whittier  State  School  for  Boys.  Fred  Nelles  died. 
I  knew  Fred  Nelles  very  well  when  I  was  at  Preston,  and  I'd  been 
down  to  Whittier  too  for  a  conference  at  one  time,  when  I  was  at 
Preston.  He  said,  "I'm  having  trouble  out  there  because  the 
assistant  superintendent,  a  fellow  named  Smith,  is  insisting  that 
he  should  have  the  job,  because  he  was  running  it  for  a  couple  of 
years  when  Nelles  was  sick."  Nelles  had  Hodgkins  disease  before 
he  died.  He  was  a  wonderful  fellow,  a  big,  tall,  athletic  chap. 
Took  that  little  institution  that  was  a  regular  reformatory  of  the 
most  brutal  kind,  and  he  made  a  survey  down  there.  He  was  on  the 
Board  of  Control  in  Sacramento  in  those  days. 


GM: 


Fred  Nelles? 


Scudder:  Yes.  And  they  sent  him  down  there  to  find  out  what  in  the  devil 
was  wrong  with  Whittier.  They  were  having  riots.  They  had  boys 
from  eight  to  twenty-one  in  the  one  institution.  You  can  imagine 


Scudder:     what  a  mess  that  was.     And  they  also  had  the  girls  there,  in 
another  building.    Well,  he  straightened  that  out,  and  said, 
"Veil  now,  who's  going  to  keep  it  straightened  out?"    They  said, 
"Fred,  you're  the  guy  that's  going  to  have  to  go  down  there  as 
superintendent."  So  he  went  down  there  and  was  there  eighteen 
years.    He  did  a  wonderful  job.    Well,  he  died,   and  this  fellow 
Smith  was  his  assistant,  and  he  insisted  so  that  he  made  Jensen 
so  mad.     He  said,   "l  wouldn't  appoint  that  guy  under  any  circum 
stances."    Well,  I  kind  of  laughed  and  said,    Veil,  how  about  me? 
That's  my  old  deal,  you  know.     I  bet  I'd  never  go  back  to  another 
institution,  but—  '  I  was  just  joking  with  hiri. 

Veil,  I  didn't  know  you  were  in— ten  me  about  it."    Well, 
I  told  him  about  my  experiences  at  Preston,  and  they  were  pretty 
lively,  and  at  Monroe,  Washington  Reformatory.     He  got  very  much 
interested,  but  I  never  thought  any  more  about  it.     I  went  home 
and  told  my  wife,   "Becky,  did  you  know  that  Fred  Nelles  died?"    No, 
she  didn't  know  it.* 

GM:  Do  you  have  many  of  those  neighbors  up  in  the  air?     [jet  plane 

screaming  overhead.] 

Scudder:    What?     Oh,  that's  supposed  to  be  the  Blue  Angels  this  afternoon. 
They're  going  to  perform  around  here  somewhere.     The  little  paper 
said — 


GM: 


Scudder ; 


I  see!     Yes,  I  thought  they  sounded  familiar, 
base  here? 


This  is  their  home 


El  Toro.     I  didn't  know  it  until  I  saw  it  in  the  paper.     Well,   at 
any  rate,  I'd  forgotten  all  about  it.     One  day  he  came  down  and  he 
said,    "Ken,  remember  that  conversation  we  had?     I  want  you  to  put 
in  some  papers,   as  to  what  you've  done,  because  I  think  I'd  like 
to  appoint  you  superintendent  of  Whittier  State  School."     I  said, 
Veil  Earl,  I  got  so  filled  up  at  Preston  I  said  I'd  never  go  back 
to  another  institution."     Veil,"  he  said,   "just  put  it  in  for  me. 
I'd  like  to  see  it." 

So  I  put  a  statement  in.     Then  I  wrote  to  several  professors 
that  I  knew  and  they  said,    Veil,   if  you  get  a  chance  at  that,  take 
it."     I  was  getting  jittery  because  the  training  part  of  my  job 
with  the  Veterans'   Bureau  was  over.     The  men  had  been  trained  and 
we  were  just  beginning  to  become  a  pension  bureau,   and  I  didn't 
want  that.     So  I  was  kind  of  smelling  around.     But  I  never  thought 
of  this. 


^Formerly  Rebekah  Jewett. 


Scudder:     One  day  he  came  down  and  said,   "I'm  going  to  appoint  you  to 

Whittier.     I  want  to  do  it  right  away.    Will  you  go  out  with  me 
today?"    Well,  I  had  this  job,  and  I  hadn't  resigned.     I  was 
teaching  a  class  out  at  USC,   and  I  had  to  be  there  by  1:00. 
"I'll  go  out  with  you." 

We  went  out,   and  walked  into  the  office  of  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Knox,  who  had  been  with  Nelles  for  many  years.     He's  not 
living  now.     I'd  met  him.     He  was  very  cordial  and  we  talked. 
Jensen  said,    "Well,  this  is  your  new  superintendent,  Mr.  Knox." 
He  said,    'Well,  that's  good  news  to  me!"     Smith— it  turned  out 
later  to  be  the  Smith  who  was  for  a  long  time  on  the  board  of 
supervisors  for  Los  Angeles  County. 

GM:  Oh  my  goodness. 

Scudder:     I  don't  think  he's  living  now  either.     No,  I  think  he  died. 

At  any  rate,  we  got  out  there,   and  then  he  sent  for  Smith. 
Smith  had  gotten  the  Legion  all  stirred  up  for  him,  you  know,   and 
oh,  there  was  a  big  battle  back  and  forth.     Mr.  Jensen  was  so  mad, 
he  never  would  have  appointed  him.     But  he  called  him  in  and  said, 
"Smith,  this  is  your  new  superintendent."     I'd  met  Smith  once.     He 
just  turned  his  back  on  me  and  said,    "l  couldn't  work  with  him." 
'What  do  you  mean?"     "Oh,  I  couldn't  work  with — we  couldn't  work 
together.    We  would  have  different  ideas  entirely.     I  couldn't  work 
with  him." 

He'd  met  me  once,  you  know!     So  Earl  said,    'Well,  if  that's 
the  case,  well--"     "I'll  resign,"  Smith  said.     "I'm  going  to  head 
up  a  million  dollar  corporation,  and  I'll  resign.     I  couldn't 
work  with  him."    Jensen  jumped  at  that,   see.     'Veil,  I'll  accept 
your  resignation."     So  that's  the  way  I  was  appointed. 

After  I  had  been  there  four  years,  the  Rolph  administration 
came  into  office.     Jensen  was  dismissed  and  a  Dr.  Toner,  who  had 
been  a  former  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  San  Francisco 
under  Rolph 's  regime  was  appointed  Director  of  Institutions.     He 
came  out  to  Patton  where  we  were  having  a  superintendents'   confer 
ence.     Jensen  invited  him  to  come  out  to  meet  the  staff.     This  was 
the  boldest,  rawest  thing  I  ever  saw  a  politican  do.    When  he  was 
introduced,  he  walked  up  to  the  front  of  the  group:      "l  am  Dr. 
Toner.     I  was  a  friend  of  Jimmy  Rolph *s.     I  worked  with  him  in  his 
campaign,   and  because  I  worked  for  him  in  his  campaign  I  was  given 
this  job.     This  is  purely  politics,  my  friends,  purely  politics. 
I  expect  to  be  the  director."     Something  on  that  order. 

Well,  it  was  li!:e  a  slap  in  the  face  to  all  these  superin 
tendents  and  subordinates,  who  were  at  the  conference.  We  just 
felt  sick.  After  it  was  over,  he  sought  me  out  and  said,  "Your 


Scudder:     name  is  Scudder?"     "Yes."     "How  long  have  you  been  at  Whittier?" 
"Four  years."     "I'll  come  down  and  see  you."    Well,  he  came  down 
after  several  weeks.     Oh,  everything  was  fine.     "Qreat  work.     Good 
things.     Everything  is  fine.    Yes,  I  want  you  to  stay."    He  came 
down  two  or  three  times,   and  each  time  he  was  very  flattering. 
Finally  he  said,   "Yes,  I  want  you  to  stay.     But  you  have  to  make 
some  changes  in  your  staff."     I  said,   "What  changes?      I  don't 
have  any  vacancies." 

'Veil,  I'll  be  sending  you  some  from  Sacramento."    I  said, 
"Director,  I  hope  we  never  have  to  come  to  that  point."   I  didn't 
say  anything  more.     His  face  flushed.     He  was  staying  with  us  over 
night — he  pulled  out.     Nothing  happened  for  three  or  four  weeks. 
Then  one  day  he  came  down,   and  had  his  son  with  him.    His  son  was 
his  traveling  executive  secretary,  a  nice,  fat  job.    He  walked  in 
and  just  busted  in  the  door  and  said,   'Why  did  you  send  back  those 
Jerusalem  artichokes  that  I  sent  down  here?"     Seven  cases  I  think 
it  was.     I  said,   'Ve  didn't  order  any  Jerusalem  artichokes." 
'Veil,  I  sent  them  down  as  a  treat  for  the  boys!"    Well,  I  said, 
"Dr.  Toner,  the  commissary  man  found  these  in  a  shipment  and 
wanted  to  know  where  they  came  from.     I  couldn't  find  out  where 
they  came  from,  so  we  sent  them  back."    And  I  said,   "He  opened  a 
can  of  it  and  said,    'Mr.  Scudder,  you'd  better  take  a  whiff  of  this.' 
And  I  whiffed  it.     I  said,   'For  heavens'   sakes.     The  kids  won't  eat 
that  stuff.     Send  it  back.'" 

'Veil *.    You  had  no  right  to  send  it  back.     That  was  a  gift 
from  me."    Damned  liar.     It  was  a  deal  that  he'd  worked  out  and  the 
state  was  paying  for  it.     So  that  was  one  thing. 

Next  time  he  came  down,  he  brought  his  son  with  him,   and  he 
said,    "it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  these  changes."     I  said, 
'Veil,  I  can't  make  them.     You  can't  bring  politics  into  this 
place.     It's  been  twenty-two  years  now,  a  clean  place,   and  you  can't 
run  a  place  with  untrained  people."     "Anybody  I  send  you  from 
Sacramento  will  be  efficient."    I  said,   "That's  just  what  I'm  afraid 
of." 

Well.     He  said,   "What  do  you  mean?    You're  going  to  be  diffi 
cult."     I  said,    "No,  I'm  not  going  to  be  difficult,  Doctor,  but  I 
just  don't  want  you  to  do  it."    We  had  a — I  don't  want  to  give  you 
the  conversation,  but  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  he  came  down  again 
and  ordered  me  to  resign— oh,  no,  he  came  down  with  his  son,  and  he 
said,   "Have  you  thought  about  what  we  discussed  about  two  weeks  ago?" 
Yes,  I  had.     I  said,   "l  talked  it  over  with  my  board  of  trustees." 
'Veil,  what  was  the  answer?"     'Veil,  they  think  just  as  I  do,  that 
this  is  no  place  for  political  appointees." 

Pulling  an  envelope  out  of  his  pocket,  he  said,    "l  have  an 
affidavit  here,  that  if  it  was  published  would  be  a  very,  very  bad 
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Scudder:     thing  for  you."     It  turned  out  that  we'd  had   a  female   cook  at  our 
house,   a  young  Negro  girl.    We  had  a  Negro  cook  for  the  Institu 
tion  who  had  been  on  the  Pullman  trains,  and  he  was  a  dilly.    We 
wanted  a  maid,   so  he  said,    "Oh,  I'll  get  you  one.     I'll  get  you  a 
good  cook."     So  he  recommended  this  girl.     She  worked  for  us  for 
quite  a  while.     It  turned  out  that  at  a  time  when  Mrs.  Scudder 
and  I  were  off  the  grounds  the  institution  plumber  sent  two  Mexican 
boys  over  to  the  house  to  fix  something,  and  the  girl  invited  them 
in,  and  she  infected  them  with  gonorrhea.    Well,  it  took  us  about 
four  weeks  to  find  out  what  happened  because  the  boys  wouldn't 
talk.     I  dismissed  the  woman  immediately,  and  reported  to  Sacra 
mento  and  the  whole  case  was  closed.     The  fellows  were  sent  to 
Preston,  they  were  treated,   and  they  came  out  all  right.     I  told 
him  that. 

"Well,  this  should  never  have  happened."     I  said,   "That  was 
four  years  ago,  Doctor."     "it  should  never  have  happened."    I  said, 
"Just  why  do  you  pull  an  envelope  on  me?"     "Well."  he  said,   "if 
you  resign  there  will  be  no  further--*1     I  said,    *Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  you've  come  in  here  with  an  envelope  with  an  affidavit 
that  you  won't  even  open  the  envelope  and  show  me,  and  expect  me 
to  take  blackmail  like  that?"     "This  is  not  blackmail1.     It's  poli 
ties'."  he  said.     I  said,   "Yes,  it  is  politics,  in  the  dirtiest  form." 
Well,  we  had  quite  a  row. 

Finally  I  said,   "Doctor,  get  out  of  here  with  your  dirty  poli 
tics  before  I  throw  you  out."    Little  sonny  and  he  got  up  and  went 
out  fast.     And  all  the  time  he  had  a  man  sitting  out  in  the  outer 
office  who  he  was  going  to  appoint—a  former  truck  driver  from  San 
Francisco.     I  knew  all  about  that,   so  when  he  found  out  this  guy 
had  been  talking,  he  was  over  a  barrel  himself.     I  realized  the 
direct  or"    was  now  my  sworn  enemy. 

We  didn't  see  him  for  three  weeks,   and  we  didn't  hear  any  more 
about  it.     Then  one  day  he  came  in  and  demanded  that  I  resign.     I 
said,    "No,  I  will  not  resign."     'Veil,  you're  going  to  be  real 
difficult."     I  said,   "Not  at  all,  Doctor.     You  just  leave  us  alone." 
Of  course  I  knew  that  he  could  fire  me,  because  I  wasn't  under 
civil  service.     He  asked  me  to  get  ray  secretary  in,   so  Knox  came  in. 
"Take  a  letter.      'From  this  day  on,  Scudder  is  dismissed  from  the 
Whittier  State  School.1"  Something  like  that.     And  signed  by  him. 
So  we  waited  there  in  silence  while  Knox  typed  this  thing.    [Laughter] 

Then  he  said  to  his  son,   "Bring  in  the  new  superintendent. 
Bring  in  Mr.  Smith,  the  new  superintendent."    Well,  Mr.  Smith  walked 
in,   and  I  never  had  met  Mr.  Smith  in  my  life.    He  wasn't  the  Smith 
that  I  thought  it  was. 

GM:  You  thought  it  was  the  man  who'd  been  assistant  under  Mr.  Nelles? 


. 
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Scudder:     Yes.     The  assistant.     So  he  Introduced  me  arid  he  said,    "This  is 

Mr.   Smith.     He's  the  new  superintendent."     I  shook  hands  with  him 
and  said,   "Hi."     So  then,  he  asked  for  my  assistant,  Charles  Moss. 
When  he  came  in,  he  told  him  he_  was  through,  but  he'd  give  him 
thirty  days  to  break  in  Mr.  Smith. 

So  he  left  finally.     Smith  came  up  to  me — I  was  over  by  the 
window  looking  out,   and  here  came  a  bunch  of  kids  going  to  lunch. 
They  were  laughing  and  talking  and  the  supervisor  was  with  them 
on  their  way  to  the  dining  room.     Smith  came  up  and  he   said,    "How 
do  you  handle  these  young  convicts  anyway?"     I  said,    "Haven't  you 
had  any  experience?"    He  said,   "Hell,  no.     I  never  heard  of  this 
place  until  last  night,   and  I  rode  all  night  to  get  here,  from 
Arizona.     I  only  handled — I  had  a  chain  gang     over  there  somewhere; 
I  don't  know  anything  about  this  work.     For  God's  sake,  don't  leave 
me,   Scudder." 

I  said,   'Veil,  Mr.  Moss,  my  assistant,  is  very  capable.    He 
will  help  you." 

I  explain  what  had  happened  in  my  new  book. 

"Later  the  newspapers  disclosed  how  he  got  there.     The 
Director  had  received  instructions  from  Governor  Rolph  to 
appoint  William  A.  Smith  of  Whittier.     The  night  before,  every 
one  got  happy  at  a  cocktail  party  in  Sacramento,  and  the  deal 
was  discussed.     The  Governor  is  reported  to  have  said,    'Quit 
fooling  around,  settle  the  deal.     Fire  Scudder  and  send  for 
Smith.1     Alcohol  does  strange  things  and  either  deliberately 
or  in  a  confused  state,   someone  sent  for  the  wrong  Smith." 

That's  politics  at  its  lowest  level.* 

. 

GM:  Isn't  that  an  incredible  story. 

Scudder:    Well,  fortunately,  it  doesn't  happen  so  much  in  the  state  now, 

because  we're  under  civil  service.     Everybody's  under  civil  service 
except  a  few  exempt  positions,   and  they  play  politics  with  those 
and  some  of  those  in  the  past  were  on  the  Adult  Authority.     That's 
a  wide  open  fence.     It  ought  to  be  closed.     I've  seen  some  people 
appointed  on  the  Adult  Authority  that  have  no  more  business  on 
there  than  a  sick  cat.     Now  they've  got  a  pretty  good  group  on 
there.     Here  just  the  other  day,  they  appointed  a  young  stenographer 
who'd  been  working  for  some  of  the  groups  in  the  legislature — 


*From  forthcoming  book,  Between  the  Dark  and  the  Daylight,  Kenyon 
J.  Scudder. 


. 
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Scudder : 


GM: 


appointed  her  on  the  Youth  Authority  to  determine  whether   these 
kids  are  adjusted  or  not  and  whether  they  should  be  released.     A 
nice  $23,000  or  $2U,000  job.     She  doesn't  know  anything  about  it 
at  all.     She  may  be  a  very  sweet  person.     I  have  nothing  against 
her,  but  she  has  no  background.    What's  she  going  to  do  on  there? 
You  see  that's  where  it  begins  to— exempt  positions. 

Well,  kind  of  wandering  around  here  today.     I  don't  know  if 
it's  going  to  do  you  any  good  or  not. 

Well,  I  think  it  is.     As  I  say,  what  we  wanted  was  the  Warren  part 
of  this.     One  question  that  I've  been  interested  in— 


Supreme  Court 


Scudder:     My  point  was  that  Warren  never  did  this  sort  of  thing.     If  Warren 
told  you  he  was  going  to  do  something,  he  did  it.     I've  seen  it 
time  and  time  again.    When  they  start  jumping  all  over  him  on  the 
Supreme  Court,   it  makes  me  quite  angry,  because  there  are  nine 
members  on  that  Court.     Because  he  was  the  Chief  Justice,  he  got 
the  brunt  of  all  of  the  criticism.     Everybody's  afraid  of  change, 
you  know,   and  so  when  he  brought  in  the  civil  rights  business— I 
went  back  to  Washington  to  see  him  about  our  book  and  get  that 
little  statement  as  a  foreword— and  I  had  a  nice  half  hour  with  him, 
and  I  said,   'Veil,  I  know  you  fellows  had  an  awful  hard  time  to  put 
that  thing  through,  and  I  admire  you  for  your  backbone  in  doing  it." 
He  said,   "Don't  thank  me.     I'm  not  the  one.     You  should  see  what 
those  two  fellows  from  the  southern  states  had  to  take  from  their 
constituencies.     It  was  absolutely  slaughter."    He  said,    "They  stood 
right  up  and  did  it  anyway  because  they  thought  it  was  right." 

Well,  that's— I  don't  know  of  anything  else  on  Warren,  except 
that  I  do  have  great  admiration  for  him  and  always  will. 

GW:  The  court  also  made  some  decisions  on  criminal  procedure.     Did  it 

come  out  of  some  of  the  things  that  Warren  had  worked  for  in 
California? 

Scudder:     Well — all  of  the  changes  that  were  made  were  made  on  the  basis,   as 
they  interpreted  the  Constitution,  and  the  Constitution  can  be 
changed  any  time  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  to  change  it. 
It  was  written,  of  course,  as  you  know,   in  the  early  time  before 
there  was  any  real  America  here,  United  States.     There  were  just 
the  thirteen  little  colonies.     That's  a  long,  long  time  ago!     There 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  have  changed  now.     The  whole  attitude 
toward  things  has  greatly  changed.     This  court  saw  it  in  a  different 
light  from  the  usual  thing  we  expect.    We  were  all  settled  down 


• 


Scudder:     comfortably  with  the  way  things  are  done,   so  we  never  change  them. 

I  don't  know  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  on  some  of  their  things, 
but  I  know  they  were  honest  about  it.     I  think  he  had  a  great  court. 
I  respect  him.     I  always  will.     I  think  he  was  an  honest,   sincere 
person.    He  was  trying  to  have  the  best  government  that  the  state 
could  have,   and  I  think  we  had  it  for  the  twelve  years.     I  don't 
think  we've  ever  reached  it  since  then. 

When  Brown  came  in,  why,  he  was  a  good  little  guy — he  didn't 
know  what  he  was  doing  from  one  day  to  the  next.     He  would  bend  on 
almost  anything  that  happened.     If  somebody  came  along  with  a  good 
argument,  well,  that  was  it.     It  was  just  the  opposite  of  what  it 
was  yesterday. 
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There  also  seem  to  have  been  at  the  same  time  that  Warren  came  in 
as  governor,  a  lot  of  good  new  ideas  in  administration  and  program 
that  were  available.     In  other  words,  you  were  already  in  govern 
ment  service,  concerned  about  good  administration  as  well  as  good 
programs . 

That's  right. 

It  seems  a  very  fortunate  combination  of  people  in  relation  to  each 
other . 

Well  there  were  some  very  fine  people.  Oh,  by  the  way— I  want  to 
tell  you  about  five  of  my  men>  who  were  on  the  original  staff  at 
Chino.  They  came  in  you  see — have  you  read  Prisoners  Are  People? 

I  haven't. 

Yes.  Well,  you'd  have  to  read  it  to  get  the  story,  but  when  we 
started,  I  had  only  forty  positions  to  open  the  institution,  and 
I  was  told  there 'd  be  no  politics.  I  had  been  there  two  weeks, 
and  I  found  out  that  2300  people  had  been  promised  a  job  at  Chino 
by  a  politician,  and  every  one  of  them  was  going  to  get  it!  How 
they  were  going  to  get  it  out  of  forty  positions,  I  don't  know! 

Had  Governor  Olson  promised  these  positions? 

Oh  yes.  It  was  his  administration  that  did  it.  Well,  I  guess  they 
were  promised  those  positions — who  was  ahead  of  Olson?  Merriam. 
He  was  a  lame  duck.  They  .jumped  all  over  him  about  Chino  because 
of  the  way  in  which  the  thing  began  to  get  out  of  hand.  It  was 
supposed  to  be  an  open  institution,  but  they  were  starting  to  make 
it  a  penitentiary.  I'd  been  called  in  by  John  Gee  Clark,  who  was 
with  Olson.  He  was  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Prison  Terms  and  Paroles. 
Lost  my  thread  again. 

How  you  finally  filled  the  forty  positions. 


- 
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Scudder:     Oh  yes.     What  we  were  going  to  do — yes.     No,  no.     I  filled  the 
positions.     I  want  to  tell  you  how  we  filled  them.     I  knew  that 
we  were  going  to  have  to  have  some  kind  of  standard,  so  I  went  to 
see  Chief  August  Vollmer,  and  I  told  him  my  problem.     He  said, 
"Good  Lord.     You've  got  to  get  the  best  people  you  can  in  a  place 
like  this.     If  that's  going  to  be  a  wide  open  place,  you've  got  to 
have  people  you  can  rely  on,  not  a  bunch  of  hacks.     I'll  tell  you 
what  you  can  do.     If  you  can  set  up  a  standard  of  what  you  want, 
and  then  contract  with  the  civil  service  to  give  you  an  examination 
that  would  be  equivalent  to  civil  service— the  prison  board  would 
have  to  pay  for  it,  but  if  they  will,  I'll  give  you  something  to 
select  from." 

It's  a  long  story,  but  it's  all  recounted  in  the  book.    Well, 
we  set  the  standards  to  at  least  elementary  grade,  and  preferably 
high  school,  preferably  college,   and  that  threw  out  all  of  the 
2300  except  700.     They  couldn't  even  qualify  for  that,  so  you  can 
see  what  we  were  going  to  get. 

We  picked  the  top  225  who  scored  the  highest  on  the  exam  and 
went  all  over  the  state,  and  interviewed  them  ourselves.     Out  of 
that  we  picked  36.    Well,  they  came  to  Chino.     Only  one  had  ever 
been  in  an  institution  in  his  life,  and  he  was  ray  biggest  headache, 
because  he  knew  it  wouldn't  work.     The  rest  of  them  were  in  agri 
culture,  or  teaching,  or  young  men  just  out  of  college.     So  we 
brought  them  down  for  a  training  course.     Well,  that  went  all  right. 
These  fellows  stayed  with  me,  and  then  they  developed.     Now  there 
are  five  who  are  state  directors  of  correction  in  different  states 
of  the  union,  out  of  that  36  men.     This  never  happened  in  America 
anywhere  before.     One  of  them  is  Walter  Dunbar,  who  was  the  chief 
deputy  for  McGee  for  a  long  time.     He  took  him  from  me.     He  became 
director  when  McGee  took  over  the  old  unit. 

The  next  one  was  Ray  Belknap,  who's  out  in  Hawaii  in  charge  of 
all  of  the  prisons  out  there.     The  next  one  was  Allen  Cook,  who 
is  now  in  charge  of  Arizona.     And  the  present  director,  Ray  Procunier- 
he  wasn't  on  the  original  staff,  but  he  came  in  a  few  months  later. 
That's  four  of  them.     The  fifth  one  is  A.  Lament  Smith  who  is  chief 
deputy  under  Cook  in  Arizona,   and  the  governor  has  said  as  soon  as 
Cook  resigns,  Cook  retires  (he'd  retired  from  the  state,   and  they 
picked    him  up  there),  then  Smith  would  be  director.     That  would  be 
five .     Five  people  out  of  36  who  have  become  state  directors  of 
corrections  out  of  that  little  staff.     I  think  that's  a  great 
tribute  to  those  men. 

GM:  I  think  so,  and  to  the  work  you  were  doing  there. 

Scudder:     Well,  I  turned  them  loose,  you  know.     We  decided  what  we  were 
going  to  do,  how  we  were  going  to  approach  it.     We  didn't  have 
any  people  to  say,   "How  in  the  world  did  you  ever  figure  this  out — 


• 


• 


• 
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Scudder:     a  place  like  Chino?     1^  didn't  figure  it  out.     I  didn't  have  any 

program  except  that  I  knew  that  if  we  could  get  the  pressures  off 
the  people,  we  wouldn't  have  any  trouble.     There's  no  use  trying 
to  lock  up  guys  who  don't  have  pressures.     So  we  never  used  the 
gun  towers.    We  had  ten  gun  towers  around  the  place;  we  boxed  them 
up.    We  taught  the  staff  how  to  shoot  if  necessary  and  put  the  guns 
in  the  armory.     They've  been  there  for  thirty  years  now. 

GM:  Could  we  just  finish  up  with  a  couple  of  points — One  is,  by  any 

chance  did  you  and  Mr .  McGee  know  each  other  in  Washington? 

Scudder:     I  had  met  Mr.  McGee  when  he  was  with  the  city  of  New  York  in 

charge  of  Riker  Island  Prison.     I  just  met  him.     Also,  he  was  also 
the  president  of  the  American  Correction  Association  for  one  year, 
and  about  six  years  later,  I  was  president  also.     From  New  York  he 
went  to  the  state  of  Washington  as  director  of  State  Institutions 
and  came  to  California  from  that  position. 

Because,  this  kind  of  question  probably  comes  up  about  everybody, 
particularly  in  a  political  situation — but  we've  picked  up  a  couple 
of  rumors  on  this  business  of  using  a  civil  service  exam  to  select 
a  new  director — that  McGee  may  have  taken  the  exam,  but  he  was 
already  everybody's  favorite  choice  to  get  the  job  anyhow.     Is  this 
— is  there  any  basis  for  that  rumor? 

I  don't  think  so.     No.     There  were  several  people  who  came  out  and 
took  the  civil  service  exam,   did  a  good  job.     There  were  four,  or 
three,  three  people  who  were  at  the  head:     McGee,   somebody  else, 
and  then  John  Klinger.     I  knew  that  Klinger  was  second  or  third  or 
fourth,  but  at  any  rate,  Klinger  stayed  out  here,   and  McGee  appointed 
him  as  his  chief  deputy.     No.     There  was  no  question  about  McGee 's 
ability.     He  was  a  very  brilliant  man.     I  have  great  respect  for 
him.     I  think  he  did  a  wonderful  job  in  this  state,   and  an  outstand 
ing  one. 

I  never  heard  that  rumor  at  all. 

GM:  As  you  say,   anybody  in  a  very  prominent  position  has  these  kinds 

of  things  said  about  them. 

Scudder:     Everybody's  shooting  at  you  when  you're  prominent. 

GM:  There  are  these  kinds  of  things,   and  we  try  to  check  them  out 

with  people  who  would  know,  whenever  we  come  across  them,  just  to 
keep  the  record  straight. 

Scudder:     No,  he  got  it  on  his  own.     He  got  it  on  his  own.     A  very  able 
administrator. 


Scudder : 
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Alcoholism 


GM:  Well,  this  would  seem  very  likely  in  view  of  his  accomplishments 

here.     The  other  question  is  on  program.    We've  talked  a  bit  about 
the  similarities  between  the  concerns  and  approaches  of  Mental 
Hygiene  and  Corrections.    Was  there  any  special  cooperation  on 
problems  of  alcoholics — 

Scudder:     You  mean,  from  Warren's  standpoint? 

• 

GM:  From  Warren's  standpoint  and  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  develop 

ments  within  the  department. 
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Well,  the  main  thing     that  was  done  was  to  encourage  Alcoholics 
Anonymous,   and  that  has  been  terrific.     That's  been  terrific,  to 
keep  fellows  from  going  back  on  the  bottle.     These  men  would  come 
to  the  institution — I  had  the  second  A. A.  Unit.     Clint  Duffy  at 
San  Quentin  had  the  first  one . 

We  would  tell  men  about  AA  if  they  were  alcoholics  and  urge 
them  to  attend.     Some  would  say,    "Oh  I  can  handle  it.     I  was  an 
alcoholic,  but  I  just  wouldn't  quit.     I  could  have  quit  any  time, 
but  I  wouldn't  quit."    We'd  say,    'Veil,  now  look.     Why  don't  you 
just  go  on  your  own,   and  sit  in  on  one  of  these  meetings  a  couple 
of  times,   and  see  if  you  like  it.     If  you  don't  like  it,  we're 
not  going  to  push  you."     About  the  second  meeting,  somebody  gets  up 
and  he  begins  to  talk,   and  this  guy  opens  his  eyes.     "Son  of  a  gun, 
how  did  he  know  that?    He's  talking  about  me!"     And  all  of  sudden, 
he's  realized,    "Weee.     Maybe  I'd  better  get  into  this  thing."     And 
others  wouldn't  attend,   and  they'd  come  right  back  in  again  with 
the  same  old  deal. 


Come  back  into  Chino? 
Some   in  st  it  ut  ion . 


GM: 


Do  any  people  alternate  between  coming  into  a  prison  or  into  a 
state  hospital  as  alcoholic  patients? 

Well.     If  the  man  has  been  in  prison  and  is  on  parole,   and  then 
gets  drunk  again,  he  wouldn't  go  to  the  hospital.     He  would  have 
to  come  back,  because  he'd  broken  parole.     Now  we  might  send  him — 
we  seldom  did — send  him  to  a  hospital.     They  don't  do  anything 
about  it,  except  trying  to  dry  them  out.     Give  them  a  little 
therapy,   but  how  much?     They  only  had  one  psychiatrist  for  every 
500  patients.     You  can't  do  very  much  with  that. 

That's  true.     I  wondered  if  in  your  diagnostic  clinic  you  had  any 
special  people  working  with  alcoholic  problems. 


• 
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Well.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  Except  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  A 
doctor  would  talk  to  these  fellows,  and  the  chaplain  might  urj/e 
them  to  go.   But  it  depended  upon  the  man.  We'd  have  these 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  chapters  come  in  from  outside,  you  see,  and 
they'd  have  a  big  convention  once  a  year.  They  could  bring  their 
wives  and  so  on.  That  was  terrific.  It  got  to  be  quite  a  thing. 

Right  there  at  the  prison? 

Yes.  We  let  women  come  in,  alcoholic  women,  who  would  come  with 
their  husbands — not  as  a  group — but  they'd  come  in  as  a  group  from 
some — like  Santa  Ana  or  Santa  Monica  and  so  on.  They  would  meet 
with  our  group,  and  we'd  have  one  free  sponsor  who  would  be  at  the 
meetings  to  see  that  everything  was  all  right.  One  of  ours,  or  one 
of  the  correction  officers,  or  the  chaplain.  I  think  it  had  a  great 
effect  on  a  lot  of  men.  A  few  of  them  just  went  right  back  to 
alcohol  when  they  got  out  on  the  street ,  but  they  got  a  big  bang 
out  of  it  while  in  custody.  It  was  a  very  strong  club. 


Coordinating  Councils 


GM:      Well,  I  think  that  takes  care  of  all  my  questions.  One  of  our  inter 
viewers  has  been  talking  with  Kenneth  Beam,  who  showed  her  some  of 
the  scrapbooks  of  the  Coordinating  Councils.  She  asked  him  about 
donating  them  to  The  Bancroft  Library,  because  they  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  Earl  Warren  Archives.  He  asked  us  to  check  with 
you,  since,  I  gather  he  and  you  had  thought  of  some  other  archives 
for  them. 

Scudder:  Well,  no,  I  hadn't.  I  think  this  would  only  be  after  his  death, 

because  he's  very,  very  much  sold  on  those  things.  That's  his  life 
now,  and  he  has  done  some  very  fine  things  with  the  family  especially. 
The  family  scrapbook,  and  family  fairs  and  things  of  that  sort,  where 
you  get  all  these  families  together  and  so  on.  Really,  that's  about 
all  he  does  now.  I  just  got  a  letter  from  him  yesterday.  He  said, 
"Oh,  come  on  down.  I  have  so  many  scrapbooks — spend  overnight."  I 
don't  care  about  scrapbooks.  But  to  him  it's  almost  like  the  Bible. 

GM:      We  got  that  feeling,  and  also  that  he  feels  very  warmly  and  strongly 
about  you. 

I 

Scudder:     Well,  we've  been  very  close  friends.     We  met   in  a  time  when  it  was 
quite   crucial.     He  was  looking  for   some  way  to   do  something  more 
than  just  be   a  minister   in  the   church  where  he   couldn't  reach  the 
people.     I  was  trying  to  get   somebody  to  try  and  organize  the 
community,   and  he  had  some   councils  going  in  what  he  called — 
character  building,   young  people  getting  together  to  see  what  they 
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could  do  about  helping  the  youth  of  the  community,  and  the  Kiwanis 
Club  picked  it  up  «nd  got  it  into  their  national  outfit.  Beam  was 
asked  to  take  it  on,  but  he  couldn't.  He  was  looking  for  something, 
and  he  came  to  me,  and  I  was  looking  for  somebody  to  kind  of  help 
us  head  up  the  coordinating  councils  for  Los  Angeles  County.  We 
went  up  to  that  commission  to  study  problem  children.  That's  where 
we  got  onto  it.  We  went  up  to  Berkeley.  Vollmer  had  the  first  one. 

Yes. 

So,  we  were  pleased  with  that,   and  when  I  went  into  probation,  the 
first  thing  I  hit  was—we'd  always  get  500  kids  from  the  Belvedere 
area,  a  Mexican  community.     Five  hundred  kids.     I  said,   'Veil,  why 
500?"     "That's  our  take."     "What  do  you  mean,  your  take?"     "Well, 
we  always  get  them,  that's  all.     I  don't  know  why.     We  get  them. 
I  said,    "Well,  has  anybody  looked  into  it  to  see  why  we  had  to  have 
500?"     "No.     That's  not  our  job." 

That's  how  the  councils  got  started.     We've  got  to  stir  up  the 
average  citizen  to  help  us  do  this  job,  because  we  cannot  do  it. 
The  average  citizen  is  the  most  powerful  person  in  the  whole  United 
States,   if  he  combines  together  in  his  group,   and  they  work  together 
for  something.    He's  the  guy  that  controls  the  votes.    He's  the  guy 
that  controls  the  purse-strings  when  you  come  right  down  to  it.     So 
we  got  that  started. 

Beam  came  around.     We  were  just  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
get  that  thing  started,   and  Beam  came  around.     He'd  been  to  every 
body  else  around  county  government.     They  all  said,   "Oh,  you've  got 
a  great  idea  there,  but  we  couldn't  take  care  of  it."    He  came  to 
me,   and  I  said,   "Brother.     You're  just  the  guy  I'm  looking  for." 
And  that's  how  we  got  acquainted.     It's  written  up  a  little  bit  in 
that     20  Bill  inn  Doll ar  Challenge . 


Yes. 


I'm  very  fond  of  Beam.     He's  an  unusual  person.     He's  what  I  would 
call  a  great  leader,  but  undercover.     He  goes  into  a  meeting,   and 
you  don't  even  know  he's  there.     He  doesn't  say  much  until  it  gets 
into  a  conflict  or  some  problem,   and  he'll  quietly  get  up  and  ask  a 
question.     First  thing  you  know,   somebody  "Yes.     I  think  that's 
right."     First  thing  you  know,  you've  got  them  all  coming  together. 
He's  the  kind  of  a  fellow  that  when  the  whole  thing's  going  they 
forget  all  about  Beam  and  say,    "See,  we  did  it  ourselves."    He 
didn't  mind.     He's  a  great  man  for  that,  you  know.     He's  just  that 
way. 

He's  very  quiet.     A  nice,  genial  fellow.     But  he's  a  worker. 
Boy.     We  formed  98  councils  in  Los  Angeles  County  in  just  a  few 
years,   and  they're  still  going.     They're  still  going. 


- 


. 
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I  don't  know  whether  there's  9^  or  91  •     It  fluctuates.     And  that 
means  about  10,000  people  a  month  get  together  in  their  own  com 
munities  all  around,  and  begin  to  talk  about  "what  we're  going  to 
do  about  these  conditions  that  are  getting  our  kids  in  trouble." 

All  involving  youth  activities  of  various  kinds? 

Well,  that  and  whatever  problem  they  have  in  their  local  community. 
But  they  get  together  to  get  acquainted.     They  call  all  the  repre 
sentatives  of  all  the  different  agencies.     The  first  time  we  formed 
a  council  —  I  formed  the  first  one  in  Whittier,  because  I  lived 
there.     The  superintendent  of  schools  didn't  think  it  was  neces 
sary.     The  principal  of  the  high  school  was  uncertain.    People  said, 
"Well,  we've  got  so  many  meetings  now,  this  will  just  be  a  fifth 
wheel.     What  do  we  want  to  meet  for?"    We  got  them  together,  and 
people  said,   "Oh,  you  are  Mrs.  So  and  So!     Yes.     I'm  on  the  Red 
Cross.     And  what  is  your  work?"     'Veil,  I'm  this  and  that.11     Living 

Handling  the  same 
Just  a  big  mess. 


in  the  same  town  and  hadn't  met  each  other. 
cases,  you  see.     All  duplication  of  effort. 
Everybody  watching  out  for  his  agency. 
cases." 


"You  don't  get  any  of  my 


These  are  agency  people?     Are  there  private  citizens  too? 

All  kinds  of  citizens.     Yes.     This  is  the  difference  between  our 
councils  and  Vollmer 's  council.     He  had  just  the  professionals. 
They  were  afraid.     Vollmer  wasn't.     But  professionals  are  afraid 
of  the  people .     They  didn't  want  any  people,  citizens,   coming  in. 
They  might  cause  trouble  for  them.    Well,  we  said,   "You  can't  keep 
trouble  out,  until  you  get  the  citizens  in.    How  are  you  going  to 
do  it?"     Some  of  them— Los  Angeles  city  groups  fought  us  for  two 
years.     We  never  formed  a  council  inside  the  city. 

I  said,  to  Beam,    "All  right.     Let's  not  worry  about  them. 
They'll  come  around.     Go  out  in  these  areas  that  don't  have  all 
these  agencies  and  don't  know  what  to  do  and  they're  screaming 
for  some  help.     Let's  form  the  councils  out  there."    We  formed 
this  Whittier  council,   and  finally  the  police  sent  in  a  patrolman 
representing  them.     He  got  mad.     He  said,    'Veil,  ladies  and  gentle 
men.     I  don't  know.     You  think  there's  no  problems  in  this  town. 
Maybe  I  can  give  you  some  information." 

They  said,   "We  don't  have  delinquency  in  Whittier.     This  is  a 
Quaker  town.    We  don't  have  any  problems." 

He  got  up,   and,  oh,  in  ten  minutes,  he  told  them  things  about 
their  community— problems  in  delinquency— that  they  couldn't 
believe.     He  told  them  things  they  didn't  know. 


GM: 


About  their  own  town. 
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Scudder:     That  settled  it.     That  council  has  been  active  for  forty  years. 
They  meet  once  a  month,  or  oftener,  and  that's  why  we  wrote  the 
book.     To  try  and   show  other  communities  how  to  organize  councils 
all  over  the  country.     Because  this  thing  spread  all  across  the 
country,   and  there  are  thousands  of  councils  we  don't  know  any 
thing  about.     We  sent  out  a  questionnaire.     I  don't  know  if  you 
know  about  questionnaires.     You  usually  get  about — you're  lucky 
if  you  get  20  or  25  percent  return.    We  got  85  percent  return  on 
our  questionnaire.     Unheard  of!     "Oh  yes!     Tell  us  about  this. 
Let  us  know  when  this  is  coming  out.     This  is  what  we  do.     Now 
what  could  you  tell  us  about  some  other  councils?    Where  are  the 
other  councils?" 

We  started  to  write  a  little  bulletin,  because  I  went  to  a 
meeting  in  Cleveland  of  the  National  Council  of  Social  Work. 
They  had  a  section  on  coordinating  councils.     The  girl  from  the 
Community  Chest  of  Los  Angeles  was  the  chairman,   and  if  she  didn't 
make  a  bollux  of  it.     It  was  the  most  pathetic  thing.     I  was 
sitting  there.     I  was  assigned  to  a  group  from  Connecticut.     They 
had  the  different  states  you  know.     She  gave  us  a  problem.     Here's 
the  city,  and  here's  the  problem.     Now    what  were  you  going  to  do 
about  it?     These  people  got  together,   "What  are  we  supposed  to  do? 
What's  this  all  about?"    We  got  in  little  groups,  you  see.     I  kept 
my  mouth  shut.     I  went  back  to  Beam  and  said,    *My  gosh  boy,  let's 
get  out  at  least  a  bulletin."     (l  was  at  Chino  at  that  time.) 
"—and  tell  them  how  to  follow  a  few  rules." 

So  we  got  a  big  bunch  together  and  had  them  out  to  Chino,   and 
for  the  whole  day  we  used  a  tape  recorder,   and  these  people  that 
really  counted:     What  would  we  do?    What  would  we  put  in  this 
bulletin?       And  the  thing  got  going.     It  took  us  eight  years  to  get 
the  book  out,  but  we  finally  got  it  out. 

GM:  The  bulletin  grew! 


Personalities 


Scudder:     Yes.     The  bulletin  grew  up!     Beam  is  a  very  fine  fellow. 

And  then  there  was  Karl  Holton,  who  was  my  chief  deputy  in 
probation,  and  I  appointed  him  when  I  first  went  in  there,  because 
it  was  just  a  mess.     The  probation  department  had  been  attached 
to  the  welfare  department,   and  it  was  during  the  depression.     The 
welfare  department  was  having  riots  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff. 
People  were  hungry  and  couldn't  get  attention.     So  the  poor  old 
probation  department  was  sitting  off  there  on  the  side.     The 
Rotary  Club — they  got  $10,000  and  had  a  survey  made  by  Bogardus 
of  USC.     He  was  a  great  sociologist  in  those  days.     He  helped  and 


• 
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the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  of  New  York  sent 
some  people  in  to  make  the  survey.  Out  of  it  they  recommended 
that  there  be  a  full-time  probation  officer,  and  they  gave  an 
examination,  and  I  took  it  when  I  was  out  at  Whittier,  Just  at 
that  time.  I  was  fortunate  in  being  appointed.  But  that's  the 
way  the  thing  started. 

Well,  we  could  go  on  and  talk  forever  on  this  subject. 

I  don't  wish  to  wear  you  out.  Yes,  we  do  want  to  talk  with  Karl 
Holton . 

Heman  Stark  took  over  Beam's  work  when  Beam  went  to  San  Diego, 
and  he  handled  the  councils.  Did  a  beautiful  Job.  I  hope  you  get 
a  long  tape  out  of  Stark  sometime.  Like  the  one  that  they  took  on 
me.  He's  got  more  stuff  to  tell,  the  history  of  this  state  and 
the  Youth  Authority. 

I  talked  not  too  long  with  Mr.  Stark.  I'd  like  to  talk  with  him 
more  and  go  into  the  kind  of  detail  that  you  did  in  your  first 
biography. 

He's  also  been  the  chairman  of  the  Governors'  Council  for  all  the 
stuff  on  youth  authority  in  the  United  States.  He  knows  all  the 
governors.  He's  started  state  after  state  on  something  like  youth 
authority.  He's  got  a  terrific  memory.  He  can  remember  every 
name  and  date  and  so  on.  I  don't  know  how  he  does  it.  He  can  give 
you  a  darned  good  tape  of  history,  whether  it's  along  this  line  or 
not.  He  was  there  when  Warren  was  there. 

Yes.  He  was  chief  of  field  services  then. 

He  did  a  very  good  Job  as  director.  I'd  like  to  see  a  tape  on 
him,  because  he's  really  got  something  that's  worth  while.  He  knows 
every  member  of  the  legislature,  and  he  knows  all  the  background  on 
stuff.  It  would  have  to  be  a  good  long  tape  if  you  ever  got  him 

started. 

As  I  say,  I'd  like  to  do  the  kind  of  session — well,  between  he  and 
Karl  Holton  to  get  the  kind  of  very  detailed  description  that  you  did, 


A  Different  Approach 


Scudder:  Holton  and  I  were  both  asked  to  be  the  first  appointees  on  the 

Youth  Authority.  (This  is  confidential.)  I  was  at  Chino,  and  I 
had  only  been  there  a  few  months.  They  had  a  committee  of  the  Bar 
Association,  the  women's  clubs,  several  other  groups  who  were  to 
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Scudder:     find  for  the  governor  candidates  for  appointment  to  Youth  Author 
ity.     They  asked  me  to  come  in.     I  said,   "14 ell,  there's  no  use 
of  me  coming  in.     I'm  not  interested  in  leaving  Chino.     I  just 
pot  this  staff  together,  and  I'm  not  goinp  to  desert  them.     'Veil, 
come  on  in  anyway."     Karl  and  I  were  there  at  the  same  time.    He 
sat  in  while  I  was  interviewed. 

I  had  an  entirely  different  approach  to  what  he  wanted.     I 
said,    "l  don't  think  that  there  should  be  a  new  agency."     I  said, 
"These  judges  and  these  communities  need  help.     They  need  somebody 
to  come  in  and  say,    'it's  got  to  be  done.'   Why  couldn't  we  approach 
it  this  way.     We'd  go  to  the  juvenile  court  judge.    We'd  talk  with 
him,   and  say,    'What  are  the  problems  here  now,  on  which  you  need 
help?       We're  not  going  to  take  over  anything.'    They  were  always 
afraid  the  state  was  going  to  take  over,  you  see.     That's  what 
Karl's  always  been  afraid  of,  the  state's  going  to  take  it  over. 
"What  are  the  things  that  bother  you,  that  you  need  help  from  the 
community?1     And  we  would  bring  in  a  team,   and  help  them,   and  get 
the  citizens  interested  and  so  on.     I  thought  that  was  the  function 
of  the  Youth  Authority.     Well,  Karl  thought,    "You've  got  to  get  a 
budget,  you've  got  to  get  a  strong  organization,  you've  got  to 
build  institutions,   and  so  on,  or  this  will  never  exist.     They'll 
just  wipe  you  out.      Well,  maybe  they  would.     I  would  rather  have 
tackled  it  another  way,  but  I  didn't,  and  so  I  didn't  go. 

So  that's  the  way  the  thing  went.     Well,  I  probably  was  wrong. 
They  had  to  have  somebody  to  take  over  these  institutions.     The 
Department  of  Institutions  was  a  very  weak  outfit.     Then  they  hit 
this  terrific  intake  in  the  state,  from  all  oxer  the  nation.     One 
time  there  were,  oh,  I  guess  1200  cases  of  kids  in  the  juvenile 
halls  and  in  the  jails.     They  couldn't  take  them,   and  didn't  have 
any  place  to  put  them. 

GM:  In  the  state  institutions? 

Scudder:     Yes.     That  started  all  this  building  program.     Now,  ten  years  from 

now,  they're  going  to  have  a  lot  of  institutions  around  here,  they'll 
say,    "Why  did  we  ever  build  them?"     I  think  that's  one  mistake  McGee 
made.     There  was  so  much  maximum  security.     We  don't  need  it.     He'll 
admit  himself  now  that  you  only  need  it  for  25  percent  of  the  hard 
ened  offenders.     The  average  institutional  superintendent  will  tell 
you  that  only  20  percent     are  the  troublemakers.     The  rest  could  be 
trained  in  the  community. 

GM:  Twenty  years  ago,  we  didn't  see  that,  however. 

Scudder:     No,  we  didn't.     We  didn't  see  that  at  all. 
GM:  So  we  were  building — 


. 


' 
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Scudder:     Thirty  years  ago.     Forty  years  ago.     It  just  takes  time.     Now, 
we  re  just  at  the  point  now  where  we're  either  going  to  build 
ourselves  into  bankruptcy  on  these  institutions— or  we  can  meet 
this  problem  and  change  our  methods.     For  two  hundred  years  we've 
been  struggling  with  this  thing,   and  we  haven't  gotten  to  first 
base.     Now  we're  just  beginning  to  see  some  daylight. 

So  if  you  hear  of  me  that  I'm  in  prison,   it's  because  my  book 
came  out. 

®4*  I  think  it  should  make  the  best-seller  list. 

Scudder:      [Laughter]     No,  it  won't  do  that! 


End  of  Interview 


Transcriber:     Jane  West 

Final  Typist:      Beverly  Heinrichs 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Heman  Stark  was  interviewed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  in 
order  to  record  his  role  in  the  development  of  the  California  Youth  Author 
ity,  which  was  converted  from  an  advisory  body  to  an  operating  agency  early 
in  Governor  Earl  Warren's  administration,  first  as  chief  of  field  services 
under  Karl  Holton  and  later  as  director  himself,  appointed  shortly  before 
Warren's  departure  for  Washington. 


Conduct  of 

the  Interview:     A  single  interview  was  held  on  April  15,  1971,  in  Mr. 

Stark  *s  pleasant  retirement  home  in  Laguna  Hills,  Cali 
fornia.     A  tall,  strongly  built  man  who  studied  journalism 
in  his  youth,  Mr.  Stark  was  an  interviewer's  delight.  After 
a  telephone  conference  outlining  the  interviewer's  questions 
and  his  own  suggestions,  Mr.  Stark  had  organized  his  thoughts 
so  effectively  that  in  a  two-hour  recording  session  he  not 
only  outlined  the  significant  events  in  the  development  of 
the  Youth  Authority,  the  early  success  of  which  he  attributes 
to  Warren's  direction  and  encouragement,  but  also  recalled 
several  other  instances  in  which  he  worked  closely  with 
Warren . 

With  his  considerable  skill  in  community  relations,  Stark 
was  often  borrowed  by  the  governor's  office  to  staff  the 
citizen  conferences  which  were  a  trademark  of  the  Warren 
administration,  as  well  as  to  work  with  national  organiza 
tions.    His  description  of  his  success  with  the  legislature 
over  the  years  provides  a  lively  illustration  of  the  use  of 
these  skills. 

He  also  recalls  being  loaned  by  Warren  to  the  postwar 
military  government  in  Germany  to  assist  with  the  re 
education  of  the  Hitler  Youth  movement;   and  an  instance 
where  his  own  concern  about  possible  effects  of  the  young 
communist  movement  on  California  youth  led  to  his  seeking 
Warren's  assistance  in  counteracting  their  activities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  (on  page  lU)  that  shortly  after 
Stark  became  director  of  the  Youth  Authority,  Warren  directed 
him  to  devise  a  ten-year  plan  for  the  department,  in  contrast 
to  interviews  with  other  administrative  officials  who  com 
mented  earlier  Warren  had  not  wished  to  institute  policies 
which  he  felt  would  tie  the  hands  of  succeeding  governors. 
In  St ark's  case,  Warren's  advice  led  to  legislative  approval 
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in  1966  of  the  probation  subsidy  program  whereby  the  state 
paid  counties  a  set  sum  for  each  youthful  offender  who 
remained  in  his  home  county  to  encourage  counties  to 
strengthen  their  local  services,  a  policy  which  was  also 
to  become  influential  in  correctional  and  mental  hygiene 
services. 

Throughout  the  interview,  Stark  reveals  a  lively  interest 
in  people:  a  tolerance  and  concern  for  youth,  in  his  con 
cluding  vignette  of  a  troubled  girl;  and  an  awareness  of 
humanity,  in  recalling  a  visit  to  Warren  at  the  time  of  the 
school  desegregation  decision,  "Ke  seemed  anxious  to  talk 
to  someone  from  home.  I  think  the  men  who  head  great  insti 
tutions  are  lonely." 

On  reviewing  the  edited  transcript,  Stark  answered  several 
further  questions,  which  are  included  as  footnotes  in  the 
final  text. 

Gabrielle  Morris, 
Interviewer 


15  April  1972 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 

U86  The  Bancroft  Library 

University  of  California  at  Berkeley 


Date  of  Interview:  April  15,  1971 


I  EARL  WARREN'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  STATE  GOVERNMENT 


GM:    Would  this  photograph  be  as  far  back  as  health  insurance? 

Stark:  It's  further  than  that,  because  he's  the  one  that  would  have 

started  the  idea  of  health  insurance,  and  got  the  whole  medical 
association  thoroughly  down  on  him  before  the  19^  convention. 
Dr.  Wilton  Halverson,  who  was  then  state  health  officer,  and  two 
or  three  others  sat  in  his  office  and  told  him,  "Governor,  this 
would  interfere  with  your  opportunity  to  be  nominated  for  President 
if  you  continue  with  this  health  program."' 

GM:     To  press  for  the  health  insurance? 

Stark:  To  press  for  medical  care.  He  said,  "Well,  there  are  more  important 
things  than  being  President.11  He  said,  "These  people  need  medical 
care,  and  therefore,  if  I  can  do  anything  to  help  them  get  it,  it's 
my  job  as  governor  to  help  them,  regardless  of  what  happens  to  me." 
You  see.  This  was,  I  thought,  a  tremendous  thing  for  a  public 
figure  to  say.  Most  of  them  won't  say  it,  you  know. 

GM:    When  did  you  and  Warren  talk  about  this? 

Stark:  It  would  have  been  shortly  after  Karl  Holton,  the  first  director  of 
the  Youth  Authority  came  back  to  Los  Angeles  as  probation  officer 


*In  reply  to  the  query  on  the  interview  transcript:  "What  did 
people  in  state  government  feel  about  Warren's  chances  for  the 
Presidency  in  19^8  and  1952?"  Mr.  Stark  wrote,  "We  thought  he 
would  be  an  easy  winner  against  Truman  but  the  Old  Guard,  the 
A.M.A.  Nixon  fans  saw  to  it  that  he  was  relegated  to  run  for  the 
vice-presidency.  Of  course  with  Dewey  as  the  ticket  leader  he 
had  little  chance. 
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Stark:     in  the  summer  of  1952  and  I  became  director  of  the  Youth  Authority. 
At  one  of  the  early  governor's  council  meetings,  Governor  Warren 
wanted  to  discuss  this  whole  matter  of  how  he  could  develop  a  health 
care  plan.    He  brought  Halverson  in,  too. 

In  those  days  in  his  administration,  his  cabinet  organization 
was  such  that  he  called  us  together  once  a  month  in  a  governor's 
council  meeting.     This  is  terribly  important  to  present-day 
government,  because  the  governor's  council  is  set  up  by  law,  and  the 
governor  is  supposed  to  meet  with  the  directors  of  his  departments 
once  a  month  and  review  the  state  of  the  state,  and  find  out  what 
our  problems  are .    We  could  ask  him  questions  and  find  out  what  he 
wanted  us  to  do  about  them.    He  would  either  give  us  an  answer 
there  in  the  meeting,  or  he  would  say,   "We'll  have  a  meeting  about 
this  this  afternoon. 

So  we  would  break  the  directors  up  into  committees  and  meet 
with  the  governor  all  afternoon  after  a  two-hour  meeting  in  the 
morning.     But  the  important  thing  about  this  was  that  you  always 
came  out  of  the  governor's  council  meeting  feeling  that  you  had  a 
good  socio-economic  run-down  on  what  was  going  on  in  California. 
We  knew  if  there  were  problems  in  any  area  of  government.  And  we  all 
had  a  fair  idea  what  we  had  to  do,  to  do  something  about  it.     You 
see,  that  doesn't  happen  at  the  present  time.     Ibis  isn't  happening 
at  all.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  governor  gets  no  reports  from 
directors . 

The  first  thing  the  new  governor  did  when  he  came  in  (and  I 
shouldn't  possibly  bring  this  in  here)— but  when  Governor  Reagan 
came  into  office  he  abolished  this  whole  system  and  told  the  direc 
tors  he  no  longer  wanted  us  to  make  monthly  reports  to  him.     He 
doesn't  now  see  the  directors  in  terms  of  getting  reports  from  them. 
So  a  director  operates  more  or  less  in  the  blind  without  the  whole 
picture  in  the  state.    He  does  his  own  little  bit  here,  and  it 
doesn't  necessarily  fit  into  anything  else,  you  see. 

That  was  the  thing  that  Warren  brought  to  state  government. 
He  brought  three  or  four  things  I  thought  were  terribly  important. 
First  of  all,  I  would  say,  was  integrity.    And  he  was  a  good  admin 
istrator.    You  see,   administration  meant  so  much  because  we  hadn't 
had  many  good  government  administrators  up  to  that  time.    He  was 
interested  in  career  service,  and  not  in  partisan  politics. 

GM:  This  led  to  developments  in  civil  service. 

Stark:     Yes.     And  the  career  service  was  enhanced  by  his  appointments,  both 
to  political  and  to  non-political  offices,  because  he  seldom  knew 
what  your  party  was  when  he  appointed  you.     Throughout  the  time  I 
served  under  him,  he  never  asked  me  about  my  politics.     This  was 
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Stark:     best  illustrated  one  time  (maybe  Beach  Vasey  told  you  about  this) 
when  he  was  asked  to  make  a  Lincoln  Day  address  to  the  public 
employee  assembly.    He  couldn't  do  it,  and  they  said,   "Will  you 
send  someone  else?"     So  he  told  Beach  Vasey,   "Go  through  the  office 
and  find  out  if  we  have  a  Republican  that  we  can  send  to  do  this." 

GM:  Oh,  that's  lovely.     [Laughter] 

Stark:  He  didn't  even  know  in  his  own  office,  after  serving  four  or  five 
years,  which  members  of  his  staff  were  Republicans  and  which  were 
Democrats.  He  hadn't  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

GM:  That's  a  story  I  hadn't  heard  before.     That's  lovely. 

Stark:     Well.     I  heard  that  from  him  and  from  Beach  both.    Helen  MacGregor 
told  me  I  guess  first.     She  will  remember. 
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II     PROBATION  WORK  IN  THE  1930s 


CM:  I  wondered  if  we  might  go  back  and  start  with  our  usual  format. 

We  like  to  know  a  bit  about  your  own  family,  boyhood,  education, 
to  kind  of  give  some  background  to  the  things  that  you  then  did, 
what  kind  of  a  person  you  are,  and  how  you  got  into  government 
work. 

Stark:     By  accident. 

GM:  By  accident.     [Laughter]    Were  you  born  here  in  California? 

Stark:     No,  I  was  born  in  Kansas,  and  went  to  the  University  of  Montana. 
To  study  journalism.     Sociology  was  my  minor,  because  the 
journalism  department  required  either  a  minor  in  business  or 
sociology. 

I  came  to  California,  went  to  work  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
I  happened  to  be  covering  a  murder  case  one  day  for  the  Times  and 
ran  into  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  a  probation  officer.     I'd  been 
to  college  with  him.    He  said,   "Vhy  don't  you  come  over  and  join 
us?"     I  said,   "Oh,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that  work,  although 
it  sounds  terribly  interesting."    He  said,   "I'll  bring  you  a  book. 
You  can  read  it  and  take  the  examination  and  maybe  you  can  come  into 
the  department."    I  said,  "Well,  I'll  give  it  a  try." 

This  was  depression  time  and  things  were  a  little  different 
then  than  they  would  be  normally.     So  I  took  the  examination  and 
got  first  on  it,   after  reading  Pauline  Young's  book  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 

But  my  interest  in  probation  began  to  wane  quickly  because  I 
found  that  in  probation  I  was  handling  373  cases  a  month,  and  you 
just  couldn't  handle  that  many.     It  was  ridiculous.     There  was  no 
place  to  send  these  youngsters  except  to  send  them  home  or  to  send 
them  to  a  state  correction  school.     There  was  nothing  in  between. 
So  in  1931  Kenyon  Scudder,  who  was  then  the  chief  probation  officer 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  assigned  me  to  supervise  the  first  forestry 


Stark:     camp  for  juveniles  in  the  county,   also  in  the  country. 

GM:          Was  this  then  with  the  federal  Civilian  Conservation  Corps? 

Stark:     CCC  hadn't  come  yet.     We  were  pre-CCC  by  two  years.     CCC  started  in 
1933,  and  I  was  the  consultant  to  the  CCC,  loaned  to  give  them  the 
complement  of  things  they  needed  to  set  up  the  CCC  camps. 

GM:          How  did  Scudder  come  to  the  idea  that  a  forestry  camp  would— 

Stark:     We  had  so  many  transient  children  coming  into  California  during 

the  depression.    We  needed  some  way  to  rehabilitate  them,  to  keep 
them  off  the  streets  and  to  keep  them  from  stealing.  He  decided 
we'd  set  up  these  camps.    We  let  them  earn  their  way  home  at  fifty 
cents  a  day,  and  learn  something  in  the  meantime,  and  do  something 
for  us  in  the  meantime,  like  fight  forest  fires  and  work  on  the 
ecology  a  bit. 

GSM:  Did  you  think  of  it  as  ecology  then? 

Stark:  I  don't  think  I  even  knew  the  word  then.  We  were  thinking  in  terms 
of  forest  preservation,  of  saving  streams,  and  cleaning  up  highways 
—all  that  kind  of  thing  we  were  using  thege  kids  for. 

GM:          Were  there  any  objections  from  the  Forest  Service? 

Stark:     No.     The  Forest  Service  very  quickly  took  to  this.     They  thought 

it  was  a  great  idea.     In  fact,  later  we  used  WPA  workers  and  others 
for  the  same  thing,  the  same  kinds  of  work. 

You  see,  California  burns  up  in  the  summer,  so  we  were  cleaning 
fire  breaks  and  doing  erosion  control  work.    We  even  built  highways 
into  the  mountains,  to  take  trucks  back  to  fight  the  fires  so  we 
could  save  the  forests. 

GM:  Were  these  transient  youths  of  farm  backgrounds,   so  did  they  have 

any  affinity  for—? 

Stark:     Oddly  enough— this  was  an  interesting  type  of  young  person,  young 
bum, [laughter ]  because  it  was  the  strong  youngster  in  a  household 
that  got  out  in  the  thirties,  who  hit  the  road,  because  he  figured 
the  family  couldn't  support  him.     They  were  poor,  dad  was  out  of  a 
job.     So  it  was  the  older  boy  or  the  strong  boy  that  got  out  and 
took  to  the  road,  thinking  he  could  find  something  to  take  care  of 
himself  at  least. 

GM:  Go  out  and  seek  his  fortune. 

Stark:     They  weren't  bad  people  for  the  most  part.     They  were  youngsters 
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Stark:     that  needed  a  hand  at  the  moment  and  this  was  a  chance  to  give  it 
to  them.     Some  of  the  stories  that  came  out  of  that  are 
tremendous .* 

But  following  that,  in  1935,  Kenyon  Scudder  wanted  to  start  a 
delinquency  prevention  program  for     Log  Angeles  County.    Here  again 
we're  trying  to  hit  at  the  beginning  of  delinquency  instead  of 
trying  to  provide  a  hospital  after  the  person  is  ill. 

So  he  started  organizing  the  Coordinating  Councils  in  Los 
Angeles  County  in  1935*     Kenneth  Beam  had  been  there  the  year  before 
and  he'd  gone  someplace  else  and  I  took  his  place.    When  the  war 
started  1  was  assigned  to  civil  defense  as  director  of  civilian  war 
services  in  Los  Angeles  County.    We  used  these  same  councils  all 
during  the  war  for  civilian  war  services. 

GM:  Kind  of  a  community  planning  group? 

Stark:     Yes. 

GM:  Tell  me  a  bit  about  the  coordinating  councils.     I'm  familiar  with 

the  idea  now  of  all  the  groups  involved  in  a  problem  working 
together.     I  didn't  realize  that  it  went  back  as  far  as  that. 

Stark:     It  started  in  Berkeley.     The  first  council  in  California,  the  first 
one  I  ever  heard  of  started  in  Berkeley,  by  August  Vollmer  and 
Virgil  Dickson. 

GM:  He  was  superintendent  of  the  schools. 

Stark:     Superintendent  of  the  schools,  yes. 
GM:          Was  the  health  officer—? 

Stark:     The  idea  was  to  bring  the  people  together  that  had  the  problems, 
and  get  to  know  each  other%  problems,  sharing  responsibility,  and 
creating  things  that  would  help  take  care  of  these  problems.     It 
worked  quite  well  in  the  beginning,  when  we  were  a  little  simpler 
in  our  community  organization.     It  still  works  in  Los  Angeles. 
There  are  96  councils  in  Los  Angeles  County  now.     I  would  say 
they're  still  going  strong.     But  the  sense  of  community  is  not 


*To  the  transcript,  Mr.  Stark  added,   "More  than  100  were  sent  to 
California  Polytechnical  College  at  San  Luis   [Obispo]  and  became 
engineers  and  training  officers  at  our  growing  aircraft  plants- 
two  became  Golden  Gloves  boxers,   several  became  big  league  baseball 
players." 
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Stark:     quite  what  it  was  in  those  days.    Many  things  are  changing.    Free 
ways  have  cut  through  it,  flood  control  channels  have  come  in. 
Population  has  spread  quickly  out  into  far-reaching  areas.    It's 
been  a  real  problem  to  try  to  keep  qp  with  it. 
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III  CALIFORNIA  YOUTH  AUTHORITY 


Stark:  Wen,  from  there  I  went  to  the  Youth  Authority  in  the  fall  of  19^3 
when  Karl  Holton  left  to  come  back  to  Los  Angeles  County.*  Karl 
was  the  first  director  of  the  Youth  Authority.  He  was  appointed 
by  Culbert  Olson.  His  work  was  what  held  the  Youth  Authority 
together  and  set  the  stage  for  the  important  work  that  has  followed. 

GM:    I  didn't  realize  that— 

Stark:  0.  H.  Close,  Karl  Holton,  and  Harold  SLane  were  the  first  three 
members  of  the  Youth  Authority. 

GM:    Harold  Slane? 

Stark:  He  lives  up  in  Paradise  in  northern  California. 


Correctional  Reforms 


Stark:  The  Youth  Authority  plan  came  out  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
American  Law  Institute.  It  was  called  the  Youth  Correction 
Authority.  This  was  brought  here  by  John  Ellingston,  a  member  of 
the  American  Law  Institute.  John  Ellingston  lives  in  San  Francisco 
now.  The  idea  of  the  Youth  Authority  was  to  provide  a  board  of 


*Mr.  Stark  clarified  this  by  adding  to  the  transcript,  "Karl  Holton 
accepted  the  first  appointment  from  Governor  Olson  but  did  not  become 
the  administrative  executive  of  the  Youth  Authority  until  Warren 
became  governor.  The  first  two  years  he  was  just  a  board  member 
and  continued  his  paid  job  as  L.A.  Probation  Officer.  When  he 
became  chairman  in  19*4-3  he  left  L.A.  and  moved  to  Sacramento 
serving  nine  years  as  director." 
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Stark:     three  people  who  would  pats  on  sentences  of  the  judges  regarding 
the  youthful  offender.     Thia  didn't  anticipate  that  we  would  take 
in  the  juvenile  court  program,  and  as  the  law  was  first  passed,  it 
didn't.     But  that  was  in  19^1.     Diet  was  passed  by  the  Olson  admin 
istration.     Governor  Warren  took  over,  you  see,  in  the  beginning  of 
19*3. 

GM:  Had  Olson  had  any  trouble  getting  this  law  passed  to  establish  the 

Authority? 

Stark:     No.     Not  too  much.     The  only  trouble  was  they  didn't  put  up  any 

money.     They  had  lots  of  money  in  those  days.     They  were  hiding  it 
under  bushes. 

CM:  During  the  depression? 

Stark:  This  was   *U3.     Remember,  the  war's  on  now.     19^3. 
GM:  Yes.     But  in  Olson's  last  two  years—or  Olson's  last  year- 
Stark:  The  state  had  adequate  money  during  that  period. 
GM:  And  Olson  was  hiding  it? 

Stark:    Well,  I'm  kidding  about  that.    I  just  said  that  they  had  so  much 

money  that  the  cities  had  their  plans  for  it.     Because  it  was  only 
a  few  years  after  that  that  they  had  the  Christmas  Tree  Bill  go 
through  the  legislature  that  gave  the  counties  and  cities  a  hundred 
million  dollars. 

GM:  I  was  talking  to  Dick  Graves  about  that  yesterday. 

Stark:     Well,  Dick  will  remember  that  very  well.     [Laughter] 

Anyhow,  this  board  served  the  first  three  years  setting  up 
plans,  the  first  three  or  four  years.     Mr.  Close  was  the  first  chair 
man  of  that  board.     That  probably  won't  be  remembered. 

GM:          Was  he  an  attorney? 

Stark:     No.    He  was  a  school  man,  an  educator.    He  ran  the  Preston  School  of 
Industry  at  one  time,  but  he  came  from  the  field  of  education.    You 
see,  the  American  Law  Institute  plan  was  that  a  list  of  people 
would  be  submitted  to  the  governor  from  the  fields  of  education, 
sociology,  social  work,  law,  and  the  helping  professions,  whatever 
they  were.     And  that  the  governor  had  to  appoint  from  that  list  of 
people.     That's  the  way  all  the  first  appointments  were  made.     But 
Governor  Warren  found  that  rather  ridiculous  one  time  after  they 
submitted  him  a  list  of  people  that  wasn't  made  up  that  way. 
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Stark:     These  people  would  get  together,  representatives  of  professional 
organizations,  and  name  candidates  for  the  job*  that  were  open. 
Each  time  appointments  came  up.     And  the  governor  had  to  appoint 
from  that.     I  came  off  of  such  a  list,  in  1953,  when  the  Youth 
Authority  became  a  state  department. 

GM:  What  is  the  difference  between  an  agency  and  a  department? 

Stark:     Well,  you  see,  if  you're  a  department  you  have  governor's  council 
status,  you're  invited  to  the  governor's  council  meetings,  you 
make  your  own  budget.     Otherwise  you're  appended  to  something  else. 
We  really  weren't  attached  to  much  of  anything,  because  Corrections 
was  undergoing  a  change  at  the  same  time. 

In  19^3,  because  of  a  problem  in  Corrections  (there 'd  been  a 
lot  of  trouble),  Governor  Warren  appointed  a  commission  on  which 
Karl  Hoi ton,  Walter  Gordon  and  others  served. 

GM:  This  was  the  Adult  Authority? 

Stark:     Gordon  is  now  a  federal  judge,  served,  and  I  think  Dick  Graves  served 
on  that  probably,  too.     They  made  a  recommendation  to  the  governor 
as  to  how  the  Department  of  Corrections  could  be  organized.     It  was 
the  Department  of  Prisons  at  that  time.     And  the  old  prison  Board 
of  Terms  and  Paroles  was  involved. 

So  they  recommended  that  there  be  a  Department  of  Corrections 
created  in  19^3  and  Richard  A.  McGee  was  brought  here  from  the 
state  of  Washington.    Walter  Gordon  was  appointed  as  chairman  of 
the  Adult  Authority.     Judge  Lewis  Drucker  of  Los  Angeles  was  another 
one  of  the  first  appointees,  and  Lovell  Bixby.     Then  to  coordinate 
this  whole  work — tbe  Board  of  Corrections  was  formed,  where 
correctional  departments  could  get  together  and  formulate  general 
policy.     Not  specific  policy,  but  general  policy.     It  had  no  power. 
The  only  real  power  it  had  was  to     inspect  jails. 

GM:  At  the  beginning?     That's  interesting. 

Stark:     Still  is.     It's  still  a  coordinating  body. 

GM:  It's  still  a  coordinating  body  but  its  role  has  expanded,  hasn't  it? 

Stark:  Not  very  much.  We  expanded  it  some  by  doing  things  that  we  weren't 
maybe  necessarily  set  up  to  do.  The  area  of  mutual  studies  was  the 
most  important  work  it  did  in  my  opinion. 

GM:  I  had  the  impression  that  they  reviewed  sentences  and — 

Stark:     No.     Never  looked  at  a  case. 


*GM  here  has  the  Board  of  Corrections  confused  with  the  Adult  Authority.  Ed. 
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GM:  They  never  did? 

Stark:     No.     Not  to  my  knowledge.    Not  in  ay  time.     Up  to  three  years  ago. 

GM:  At  the  same  time,  or  a  few  years  later,  the  Department  of  Mental 

Hygiene  was  being  formed  out  of  the  Department  of  Institutions.    Had 
the  Department  of  Institutions  had  responsibility  for  some  of  the 
youth  programs? 

Stark:     The  Department  of  Institutions  had  a  responsibility  for  all  the 

youth  institutions.     That  was  the  old  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene. 
In  35  years  they  hadn't  built  a  new  facility,  nor  a  new  bed. 
California's  population  had  grown — much  more  than  doubled  during 
that  period.     The  cases  had  piled  up — when  Karl  took  over— when  the 
Youth  Authority  was  created,  you  had  to  turn  somebody  loose  to 
get  somebody  in.     That's  a  bad  situation. 


Working  with  the  Courts 


Stark:     There  is  one  point  I  wanted  to  make  before  you  get  very  far  from 
this  now.     In  19^,  William  B.  McKesson,  who  was  later  district 
attorney  in  Los  Angeles,  and  is  deceased  now,  was  appointed  to  the 
Youth  Authority  Board.     Governor  Warren  called  him  in  and  said, 
"Bill,  I  want  you  to  try  to  establish  a  working  relationship  with 
the  courts,  because  the  courts  do  not  have  the  respect  for  the 
Youth  Authority  that  I  would  like,  and  they're  not  using  it  as  I 
want  them  to,  nor  are  they  cooperating  as  I  think  they  should." 
Now  McKesson  was  a  judge  at  that  time  in  Los  Angeles  County  and  he 
dropped  his  judge  ship  and  came  with  the  Youth  Authority  and  spent 
three  years  working  with  courts  and  judges  and  trying  to  establish 
rapport,  and  get  an  understanding  of  what  the  Youth  Authority's 
possibilities  were.     I  think  that  ought  to  be  listed  here,  because 
this  was  a  part  of  what  the  Youth  Authority  had  to  do. 

You  see,  the  Youth  Authority  has  some  appellate  power  over 
cases  as  the  Adult  Authority  does.    You  don't  call  it  that  but 
that's  what  it  amounts  to,  in  terms  of  changing  sentences.    We  have 
a  completely  indeterminate  sentence  in  the  Youth  Authority. 

GM:  This  is  what  I  was  referring  to.    You've  straightened  me  out. 

Stark:     This  had  to  be  sold  to  judges.     Until  judges  accepted  that,  they 
were  doing  everything  they  could,  like  committing  to  the  Youth 
Authority  and  demanding  that  the  case  be  returned  to  court  before 
we  could  release  them.     Well,  we  didn't  have  to  do  that.     The  law 
didn't  require  that.     Even  though  they  ordered  it,  we  still  didn't 
have  to  do  it.     But  if  you  did  it  anyhow,  you  incurred  the  wrath  of 
the  judge,   and  it  made  an  unhappy  relationship  with  the  court. 
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Stark:  Through  the  McKesson  tine  we  broke  most  of  that  down.  And  then, 
Gerald  Kepple,  who  had  been  a  legislator,  came  on  the  board  and 
served  four  years. 

Judge  Kepple  was  appointed  by  Earl  Warren  to  the  municipal 
court  in  Los  Angeles  and  served  on  the  Superior  Court  later.    He, 
too,  helped  in  this  regard  in  establishing  relationship  with  judges 
you  see . 

GM:  ftiey  would  rely    upon  the  Youth  Authority? 

Stark:     Yes.     You  have  to  have  people  in  an  agency  of  that  kind  who  have 
the  stature  to  carry  out  this  assignment  so  that  people  will  have 
confidence  in  them.     If  you  don't  have  that  kind  of  people,  it  won't 
work. 

GM:          Were  there  differences  of  opinion  about  attitudes  toward  juveniles, 
young  people,  who  got  into  difficulty? 

Stark:     Oh,  yes.     There  were  those  who  didn't  like  the  idea  of  sending  18, 

19  and  20-year-old  boys  to  the  Youth  Authority.    You  see,  under  the 
new  Youth  Authority  law,  the  age  span  was  expanded,  and  we  didn't 
follow  the  American  Law  Institute  recommendation.     That  was  from 
age  16  to  23.     But  then  they  reduced  it  to  2l  and  included  juveniles, 
because  of  the  very  poor  job  that  was  being  done  in  the  state  insti 
tutions  by  the  juvenile  agencies  of  the  state. 

GM:  In  some  of  the  committee  reports  from  the  forties,  I  came  across 

the  names  of  Walter  Treadway  and  Walter  Hepner. 

Stark:    Walter  Hepner  was  the  president  of  the  San  Diego  State  College. 
GM:  I  see.     I  thought  he  was  a  physician-type  doctor. 

Stark:     No.     He  was  president  of  San  Diego  State  College. 

GM:  Hiey  both  served  also  on  a  number  of  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene 

committees  as  advisors. 

Stark:     Yes.     Dr.  Hepner  also  served  on  the  Governor's  Youth  Committee  at 
one  time. 

GM:  I  think  this  is  interesting,  because  it  sounds  as  if  the  same  treat 

ment  principles  and  attitudes  towards  human  beings  were  being 
worked  out  both  in  the  Youth  Authority  and  the  Department  of  Mental 
Hygiene. 

Stark:  Soon  after  Governor  Warren  came  in  to  office,  he  appointed  Prank 
Tallman  (he's  a  psychiatrist  at  UCLA  now) — as  director  of  Mental 
Hygiene.  And  of  course  as  soon  as  Frank  Tallman  and  Karl  Holton 
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Stark:     and  people  like  that,   and  Wilton  Hnlverson,  began  to  get  together 
as  directors,  things  began  to  change.     We  began  to  intermingle  the 
services  of  these  departments  closely  and  help  each  other  instead  of 
just  acting  as  individual  agencies.     That's  still  going  on  to  a 
large  extent,  although  the  Youth  Authority  later,   at  Prank  Tallman's 
recommendation,  got  its  own  psychiatric  service. 

In  1952  the  governor  appointed  H.  Eugene  Bre it enbach,  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  in  Los  Angeles  now,  to  the  Youth  Authority  Board— 
a  fine  attorney,  Harvard  Law  School  graduate,  classical  law  educa 
tion.     He  established  great  rapport  with  the  courts  following  Bill. 
He  and  Bill  McKesson  and  Jerry  Kepple,  those  three  lawyers,  I  would 
say  more  than  anyone  else,   set  up  the  legal  status  and  standards  of 
the  Youth  Authority,  so  we  were  then  operating  within  a  good  legal 
framework . 

I  became  director  at  the  same  time  Breitenbach  was  appointed. 
On  that  day  we  had  1100  boys  and  girls  waiting  in  juvenile  halls 
and  Jails  all  over  the  state  to  get  in.     You  see,  as  the  Youth 
Authority  began  to  be  sold  to  the  judges,   it  was  also  oversold,  and 
with  no  new  facilities  created  during  that  period  because  the  war 
wa§  on  in  the  early  part  of  the  Warren  administration.     You  couldn't 
build  anything  because  there  was  a  freeze  on  all  building. 

So  Karl  Holton  bought  Las  Guilicos  School  in  Santa  Rosa. 
He  bought  Fricot  Ranch  School  at  San  Andreas. 

CM:          These  were  already  existing  private  schools? 

Stark:  They  were  existing  institutions  that  were  not  being  used.  One  was 
a  Boy  Scout  camp  and  the  other  belonged  to  the  Redmen  Society.  It 
had  been  an  old  age  home. 

GM:  Everybody  was  out  working! 

Stark:     Yes.     Then  he  set  up  some  camps,  the  Youth  Authority  camps.     This 
was  the  only  expansion  the  Youth  Authority  had,   and  that  was  just 
a  few  beds  you  see.     That  was  less  than  300  beds.     So  when  we  took 
over,  we  had  1100  boys  and  girls  waiting  in  juvenile  hall.     The 


*Asked  about  the  establishment  of  Youth  Authority  psychiatric 
clinics,  Mr.  Stark  added  in  a  note  to  the  transcript:     W19^  Burton 
Castner,  Ph.D.  psychologist,  came  to  Youth  Authority  from  New  Jersey. 
Established  first  clinic  at  Preston.     Two  new  reception  center 
clinics  were  built  by  Karl  Holton.     Psychiatric  treatment  did  not 
come  until  195^  when  Chief  Psychiatrist  Mark  Gerstle  came  to  us 
from  Mt.  Sinai  Clinic  in  New  York  City. 
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Stark:     legislature  was  getting  restless,  the  counties  were  getting  rest 
less,  and  they  were  telling  us,    "Now  you've  got  to  do  something 
with  these  cases.     If  you  can't  handle  them,  maybe  we'd  better  get 


a  new  agency." 


Long  Range  Planning 


Stark:     So  when  Helen  MacGregor  and  Ben  B.  Stein  came  on  the  board,  soon 
after  Gene  came  (as  Earl  Warren  left  in  '53),  we  had  to  face  up  to 
the  situation  that  we  had  to  do  several  things.     One  was  that  the 
counties  were  now  sending  us  cases  that  probably  shouldn't  have 
been  sent  to  us,  so  we  had  to  work  out  a  plan  to  get  these  cases 
off  the  treadmill  in  a  sense.     To  get  them  out  of  the  program.     To 
get  them  back  in  the  community,  to  service  those  in  some  other  way. 
So  we  began  to  use  boarding  homes,  and  we  began  low  case-load  parole 
cases.     And  it  worked.     The  counties  accepted  the  program  but  urged 
us  to  build  faster. 

GM:  To  keep  the  kids  in  the  community. 

Stark:     But  we  still  got  more  cases  because  the  judges  felt  we  were  provid 
ing  a  better  service  than  the  counties  were.    We  had  more  flexibil 
ity.     So  in  a  sense  we  were  working  against  ourselves.     That  hap 
pened  for  the  next  ten  years.  Governor  Warren  once  called  me  into 
the  office  and  said,   "l  want  you  to  plan  ten  years  ahead  for  the 
construction  of  enough  new  facilities  in  California,  new  institutions, 
to  take  care  of  all  of  these  cases  that  the  counties  commit  to  us. 
I  want  you  also  to  plan  ahead  on  delinquency  prevention,  to  try  to 
work  at  the  other  end  of  this  crime  probem,  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  into  trouble  in  the  first  place.     To  prevent  them  from  coming 
in  by  helping  the  county  camp  program  initiated  earlier. 

The  setup  of  our  county  camp  system,  then,  was  subsidy  for 
county  camps,  where  we  paid  half  the  cost  of  the  county  juvenile 
camps.     This  became  a  very  effective  thing,  because  there  are  now 
68  of  those  in  the  state,  and  we're  spending  something  like  8  or  9 
million  dollars  a  year. 

GM:  Of  state  money  going  back  to  counties? 

Stark:     State  money  going  back  to  counties  to  take  care  of  county  camps. 
These  provided  training. 

He  said  at  that  time,   "l  want  you  to  provide  institutions  that 
will  be  secure,  where  youngsters  can't  be  injured,  where  they  can't 
be  molested,  where  they're  provided  with  training,  with  adequate 
education,  and  with  physical  and  spiritual  services  for  their 
improvement ." 
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GM:  That's  a  big  order. 

Stark:  That's  in  writing  someplace,  and  I  couldn't  find  it,  but  I  can 
remember  it  well  enough.  I'd  be  willing  to  quote  him  on  that. 
And  then  Warren  added  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  probation,  that 
he'd  always  been  dissatisfied  with  probation  since  he'd  been  a 
district  attorney.  He  felt  that  probation  was  just  a  name,  it 
hadn't  really  done  a  job,  and  he  wanted  something  done  about  that. 

GM:          What  was  your  definition  of  probation? 

Stark:     Probation  was  just  a  substitute  for  sentence,  you  see.     It's  in  the 
counties,  where  the  county  probation  department  takes  over  the  case 
directly  from  the  court,  and  the  person  is  on  probation  in  lieu  of 
going  to  jail  or  prison  or  paying  a  fine.  I  don't  mean  summary  pro 
bation.     That  wasn't  what  he  meant.     Many  of  the  municipal  courts 
use  summary  probation,  where  they  just  turn  somebody  loose  and  hare 
him  come  back  and  report  to  the  bailiff  or  the  court  clerk  or  some 
body.     That's  not  probation  in  the  sense  that  I'm  using  it. 

Governor  Warren  ordered  the  abolition  of  all  forms  of  retribu 
tive  punishment.    He  said,   "l  want  inmates  treated  with  dignity  and 
with  regard  for  their  human  rights  as  individuals."    That  got  to  be 
a  watchword  that  we  copied  over  and  over  and  put  in  all  of  our  man 
uals  and  procedures,   as  a  statement  handed  down  from  the  governor. 
This  takes  some  doing,  when  people  have  been  used  to  beating  people 
and  getting  conformity  by  pressure,  and  all  of  the  psychological 
punishments  that  were  commonplace. 

I  was  fortunate,  and  I've  served  about  as  long  as  any  director 
I  guess  has  ever  served  the  state  government  (I  served  l6  years 
under  four  governors,  and  was  appointed  by  Warren,  Knight,  Brown 
and  Reagan!)  and  each  one  supported  the  ten-year  plan  that  the 
governor  put  into  effect  back  in    '52 .     Otherwise  it  couldn  *t  have 
come  about.     During  that  period  we  built  $170,000,000  worth  of  state 
institutions . 

GM:  That's  quite  a  construction  record,  in  addition  to~how  many  new 

people? 

Stark:     I'm  not  bragging  about  it,  I'm  just  saying  that  was  what  we  spent 
on  rebuilding  the  old  institutions  and  creating  new  ones.    He  also 
said,   "I  want  you  to  try  to  think  of  some  kind  of  a  plan  to  keep  us 
from  the  logrolling  kind  of  legislation  that  we  get  into  when  we've 
got  to  build  a  new  institution."    Legislators  would  try  to  get  the 
institutions  out  to  their  county,  because  here  was  going  to  be 
new  workers  and  $10,000,000  spent  in  their  county. 
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Youth  Centers 

Stark:     So  I  proposed  that  we  set  up  Youth  Centers,   and  that  we  set  the 
standards  for  those  centers  in  such  a  way  that  the  legislature 
couldn't  logroll  them. 

In  other  words,  we  would  go  out  and  buy  a  plot  of  ground  in 
northern  California  and  in  southern  California,  and  the  standard 
was  that  they  would  have  to  be  within  20  minutes  of  a  major  uni 
versity  where  staff  could  go  to  school,  and  we  could  get  connec 
tion  with  a  training  institution  for  our  staff,  to  improve  our  staff. 
And  that's  one  that  you  can't  send  off  to  the  sticks,  the  wilderness 
areas,  you  see,  because  these  things  don't  exist  there.     They  had 
to  have  good  transportation  so  we  didn't  have  the  problem  of  getting 
to  them.     They  had  to  have  places  for  people  to  live.    He  proposed 
that  I  do  away  with  housing  on  institutions,  that  I  make  people  a 
part  of  the  community  so  that  they  would  be  taxpayers,  they  would 
be  more  stable  employees  because  they  owned  property  and  lived 
there  and  paid  taxes,  and  participated  in  the  community  activities, 
than  they  would  if  we  provided  state  housing,   and  people  lived  on 
those.     So  I  haven't  built  any  houses  on  these  new  institutions. 

GM:  They  were  purely  service  facilities. 

Stark:  People  live  in  the  neighborhoods  close  by  and  drive  to  work  like 
anybody  else,  and  go  home  at  night  like  anybody  else,  instead  of 
just  living  their  life  in  an  institution.  It  made  a  lot  of  dif 
ference.  It's  made  a  lot  of  difference. 

Well,  those  two  centers— one's  located  at  Stockton,  on  a 
thousand  acres  of  ground  I  got  there.     It's  called  the  Northern 
Youth  Center.     And  the  other's  at  Ontario  in  southern  California. 
It  has  600  acres  of  ground,  and  has  three  institutions  on  it.     The 
northern  one  has  three  institutions  on  it  so  far. 

GM:  Are  these  residential  institutions  for  young  people? 

Stark:     Yes.     But  they're  small  institutions.     They're  broken  up  into  small 
units  instead  of  having  the  great  big  units  we  used  to  have  with  a 
hundred  boys  in  it.     You  now  have  a  unit  with  no  more  than  forty, 
and  that's  divided  into  two  units  of  twenty  and  that's  divided  into 
most  boys  having  their  own  room. 

GM:  Are  they  built  on  the  plan  that  I  saw  in  the  report  on  juvenile 

programs  that  was  called  the  Tolman  Report?     It  had  drawings  of — 

Stark:     That  was  taken  into  consideration.     Yes.     Yes,  it  was. 

GM:  Those  looked  to  me  like  very  attractive  kind  of  facilities. 
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Stark:     Yes.     Those  things  were  incorporated.    We  sent  people  all  over  the 

United  States  to  study  institutions,  the  best  that  were  in  existence 
in  the  country.     Even  in  some  foreign  countries. 

GM:          Was  Helen  MacGregor  one  of  the  people  who  did  this? 

Stark:  Well,  she  helped  do  it.  She  was  one  of  the  ones  who  helped  approve 
it  all.  She  was  on  the  board  with  me.  I  was  chairman  of  the  board 
during  all  the  time  she  was  there. 

Well,  like  I  say,  I  was  lucky  in  being  able  to  stay  through  l6 
years  so  that  I  could  see  that  program  through,  because  somebody 
else  coming  in  in  the  middle  might  have  changed  it. 

GM:  They  wouldn't  have  the  same  vision? 

Stark:    Well,  they  wouldn't  have  had  the  background  maybe.     They  might  have. 
Could  have.     But  might  not  have.     That's  just  conjecture. 

You  see,  during  that  period  then,  because  of  all  we  were  doing, 
counties  were  shifting  more  and  more  responsibility  to  the  state  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  my  administration,  it  became  apparent  that  if 
I  continued  this  building  program  it  was  going  to  get  ridiculous. 
We  were  going  to  overbuild;  we  were  going  to  assume  responsibilities 
for  the  counties  that  they  should  be  taking  themselves.    While  we 
had  improved  probation  (we  had  more  than  tripled  the  number  of  pro 
bation  officers  in  the  state  during  the  time  we  had  been  working 
with  them),  the  state  probation  office,  the  state  probation  services 
were  lodged  in  the  Youth  Authority  for  both  juveniles  and  adults. 
Now  that  doesn't  make  any  sense  to  anybody  except  those  of  us  that 
knew  that  the  prison  people  wouldn't  be  accepted  as  leaders  in  the 
field.     Probably  ought  to  be  changed  sometime.     It's  still  that  way, 
probation  services. 

So  we  did  a  state  services  study,  back  in  '64  or   '65.     Richard 
McGee  and  Governor  Edmund  Brown  did  that,     (incidentally,  both 
Governor  Knight  and  Governor  Brown— I  should  add  this  as  an  aside 
here — tried  very  hard  to  emulate  the  Warren  image,  and  you  may  not 
believe  that,  and  you  may  not  recognize  it,  but  each  of  them — 
Knight,  for  example,  carried  over  all  the  Warren  appointments.    He 
didn't  change  many  directors,  only  those  that  left  of  their  own 
accord.    His  theory  was:     "if  you  appoint  people  whom  you  owe  nothing, 
their  allegiance  to  you  will  be  greater  than  those  that  think  you  owe 
them  something."    That  was  Teddy  Roosevelt's  theory.     That's  why  he 
created  civil  service.     And  this  is  true.     Because  if  somebody  thinks 
you  owe  them  something  and  they  come  in  and  take  a  job,  they  don't 
feel  any  particular  loyalty  to  you  for  that.     They    just  think  you 
owed  it  to  them.  ) 

GM:  You  owed  it  to  them.     You  deserved  it. 
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Stark:     Operating  on  that  theory,  the  next  two  governors  followed  that. 
Brown  didn't  change  many  Knight  appointments.     Just  a  few  of  the 
political  ones,  like  the  Highway  Patrol  and  Motor  Vehicles— things 
like  that  that  always  change  with  every  governor.    He  kept  all  the 
staff  in  the  central  office,  the  governor's  office.     There  wasn't 
any  real  change  until  Reagan     came  along.     Governor  Warren's 
appointees  stayed  right  through  the  Brown  administration  for  the 
most  part. 

CM:  That  would  have  given  them  about  twenty,  twenty-five  years  in  state 

service.     Many  of  them  might  have  been— 

Stark:     Well,  Dick  McGee,  I  think,  had  something  like— *U2,  yes,  he  had  28 
years.     I  was  with  the  Youth  Authority  for  25  years,  but  I  had  l6 
as  director,  and  9  as  director  of  field  services,  where  I  was  chief 
parole  officer  and  handled  delinquency  prevention  as  well.     During 
the  course  of  that  we  studied  all  the  counties,  got  acquainted  with 
all  the  supervisors.      We  helped  create  guidance  programs  in  schools. 
You'd  think  the  state  Department  of  Education  would  do  that,  but  it 
didn't.     They  left  it  to  us  to  do  that. 


School  Guidance  Services 

CM:  That's  a  question  I  have  wondered  about,  the  relationship  with  the 

Department  of  Education. 

Stark:     Well,  when  I  came  in  Walter  Dexter  was  superintendent  of  schools. 
That  was  in  19^3 •     1  went  to  Kenyon  Sc udder,  who  was  my  old  boss, 
as  you  heard  earlier.     I  said,   "Ken,  if  you  had  to  do  one  thing  in 
prevention  in  the  state,  what's  the  one  thing  you  would  do?"    He 
said,   'Veil,  1  would  go  to  Walter  Dexter  and  I  would  ask  him  to 
create  guidance  divisions  in  all  the  schools,  and  create  guidance 
councils  and  school  social  workers,  and  I'd  get  prevention  where  it 
belongs,  because  the  kids  who  are  beginning  to  have  trouble  begin 
in  school,  and  that's  where  they're  seen  first.    Unless  you  can  work 
there,  you  are  going  to  get  nowhere.' 

Stark:     Well,  I  went  to  Walter  Dexter.     A  wonderful  fellow,  but  he  said, 

"l  would  be  glad  to  see  that  happen,  but  I  can't  help  you."     I  said, 
'Would  you  have  any  objection  if  I  went  to  the  state  PTA?" 

Well,  it  happened  that  Ethel  Brown  was  then  president  of  the 
state  PTA. 


*A  copy  of  this  report  is  in  the  Earl  Warren  Archive     in  Bancroft 
Library. 
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GM:  Oh,  wonderful. 

Stark:     And  Bob  McKibben  was  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Children  and  Youth.    He  was  chairman  for  ten  years.     I  went  to 
them,  and  talked  about  what  we  should  do  about  guidance  in  schools. 
So  Mrs.  Brown  had  the  PTA.     Dr.  Charlotte  Elmott  from  the  Santa 
Barbara  school  system — they  had  started  a  guidance  program.     She 
probably  knew  as  much  about  guidance  as  anybody  in  the  country  at 
the  time.     So  they  made  a  study,  and  she  wrote  a  little  booklet 
called,   *Vhat  Schools  Should  Be  Doing  about  Delinquency."    The 
PTA  printed  150,000  copies  of  this,  and  circulated  it  to  all  school 
board  members,  to  all  principals,  superintendents,  throughout  the 
state.     Then  with  our  studies  that  we  made  using  other  state  depart 
ments  as  well  as  our  own,  even  the  education  department  working  under 
our  leadership  went  out  to  do  studies  of  communities,  youth  services 
in  the  counties.    We  did  U8  of  the  55  counties  in  the  next  seven 
years.     Guidance  was  always  one  of  our  recommendations:     that  the 
school  departments  put  in  guidance  and  counseling  services.     There 
was  a  Guidance  and  Counseling  Association  formed.    We  got  state 
colleges  to  put  in  a  teacher  training  program  for  developing  social 
workers  in  this  field.     They  created  a  position  called  school  social 
worker.    All  these  things  happened  during  that  period,  as  a  result 
of  a  remark  by  Kenyon  Scudder. 

GM:  Two  questions:     Did  the  PTA  raise  the  money  to  pay  Dr.  Elmott  to  do 

this  study? 

Stark:     Yes.     They  paid  the  whole  bill. 

GM:  Good  for  the  PTA,  at  a  dollar  a  membership  per  person! 

Stark:     And  of  course  they  were  the  ones  that  carried  it  back  to  the  commun 
ity,  with  their  vast  membership.    You  see,  they've  got  three 
billion  members  in  California. 

GM:  Plus  all  the  husbands. 

Stark:     Sure. 

GM:  The  other  question  I  have  is  why  did  Mr.  Dextsr  feel  that  he  couldn't 

initiate  this  kind  of  a  program  himself? 

Stark:     Well,  he  had  a  board  of  education  he  didn't  think  would  go  along 

with  it,  and  he  didn't  feel  like  proposing  it  to  them.     I  don't  know 
why. 

GM:  And  then  shortly  afterwards,  Roy  Simpson  became— 

Stark:     Roy  Simpson  became  superintendent  after  that.    He  was  very  much  for 
this  and  helped  a  great  deal.    He  appointed  a  couple  of  men  to  go 
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Stark:  right  to  work  on  it  when  he  got  there.  But  that  was  several  years 
later . 


Probation  Subsidy  Program  -  1966 


Stark:  But  I  started  to  say,  the  last  part  of  my  administration,  we  were 
building  too  many  institutions.  We  were  going  to  get  to  where  we 
were  going  to  have  more  people  in  institutions  than  we  had  outside, 
theoretically,  if  we  kept  it  up.  So  I  went  in  and  asked  for  a 
probation  subsidy  program,  and  it  was  passed  by  the  1966  legislature. 

[Die  following  question  was  submitted  with  the  transcript,  and 
Mr.  Stark  added  his  reply.] 

CM:    Who  actually  introduced  the  probation  subsidy  bill?  Kenyon  Scudder 
recalls  that  everyone  wanted  to  get  on  the  bandwagon,  the  idea  was 
so  appealing. 

Could  you  give  us  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  presenting  the  bill  to 
the  committee,  and  the  way  it  was  handled  on  the  floor  of  the  assembly, 
the  senate? 

Stark:  Probation  subsidy  was  introduced  in  19*46,  1955  and  196k.  The  *6U 

effort  was  brought  to  the  Board  of  Corrections  by  me.  Richard  McGee, 
chairman  of  the  Board,  set  up  a  study  of  probation  in  California. 
It  proved  the  system  needed  help  and  that  the  state  was  more  and 
more  carrying  the  burden.  We  loaned  staff  for  the  study— Robert 
Smith,  Youth  Authority,  and  other  staff  as  needed.  George  Saleebey, 
deputy  director  of  the  Youth  Authority,  was  the  one  who  suggested 
the  formula,  and  worked  with  others  to  perfect  it. 

It  was  decided  in  the  Board  of  Corrections  that  since  probation 
services  for  both  youth  and  adult  agencies  were  carried  by  the  Youth 
Authority  that  we  should  administer  the  program. 

We  took  the  proposal  to  Senator  Stanley  Arnold  (Lassen,  Modoc, 
Plumas)  and  Senator  George  Miller,  Jr.  (Contra  Costa)  who  co-sponsored 
the  bill  in  the  senate.  Assemblyman  Joseph  M.  Kennick  (L.A.) 
carried  the  companion  bill  in  the  assembly.  We  appeared  before  nil 
the  committees  and  finally  it  passed  without  a  single  vote  against 
it.  The  rest  is  making  history. 

As  I  have  said,  all  the  correctional  agencies  working  through 
the  Board  of  Corrections  and  administrator  McGee  recommended  a 
specific  type  of  subsidy  where  there  would  be  an  incentive  to  the 
counties  not  to  send  cases  not  really  in  need  of  long-term  treatment. 
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Stark:     The  theory  of  this  subsidy  was  that  it  costs  $4000  a  year  to  keep  a 
person  in  a  state  institution.     It  did  at  that  time.     It's  a  little 
more  now.     So  why  not  pay  the  county  $^000  a  year  for  every  case 
they  didn't  send  to  the  state.     In  other  words,  we  would  take  their 
performance  record  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  we  got  the  University 
of  California  to  assign  me  two  mathematicians,   and  two  insurance 
companies  to  assign  me  two  actuaries,  and  we  worked  out  an  actuarial 
table.     It  was  a  highly  mathematical  thing  that  would  make  it  so  that 
each  county  would  get  paid  in  accordance  with  what  it  had  accomplished, 

GM:  That's  really  putting  the  burden  of  proof  on  them. 

Stark:     So  we  sold  it  to  the  legislature.     This  was  like  perpetual  motion, 
because  the  state  would  make  money  because  the  state  wouldn't  have 
to  build  these  new  institutions.     I  already  had  four  of  them  on  the 
drawing  board,  with  $30,000,000  appropriated  for  them. 

OJ:  This  $^000  a  year  is  over  and  above,  or  is  separate  from,  what  you 

have  to  pay  for  construction  of  buildings? 

Stark:     We  pay  up  to  $4000  a  year.     If  the  county's  performance  was  poor, 
a  reducing  scale  applied.     So  the  more  they  do,  the  more  they  get 
paid  ,    yo  u  see ,  up  to  $4000 .     They  had  to  keep  case  loads  down  to 
forty  per  staff  person.    We  had  already  demonstrated  by  the  "com 
munity  treatment     project  that  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  gave  us  money  for — we  used  case  loads  of  ten  in  the  study — 
that  we  could  keep  these  youths  on  parole  in  the  community  where  we 
would  see  them  every  day,  seven  days  a  week,    that   the  institution 
people  were  doing  nowhere  near  as  well  as  these  people  that  were  in 
the  communities.  And  we  were  taking  practically  all  kinds  of  cases 
except  murder  on  parole.    We  just  were  screening  out  cases  we  would 
not  put  in  that  program,   and  all  the  others  went  into  it.    We  found 
we  could  handle  something  like  80  or  90  percent  of  the  cases. 

Having  proved  this,  we  could  go  to  the  legislature  and  say  "We 
know  it  will  work.    We've  tried  it."    And  we  could  go  to  the  counties 
and  say  the  same  thing.    Well,  they  were  highly  interested,  and  in 
the  following  four  years,  from  1966  to  1970     (in  a  four -year  period, 
four  fiscal  years),  they  reduced  the  cases  that  were  sent  to  the 
state  by  10,882  cases.     And  the  Youth  Authority  by  this  time  had 
closed  one  institution  and  are  planning  to  close  another  one.     The 
first  two  years,  the  program  was  financed  out  of  money  that  the 
legislature  had  already  appropriated  to  me  to  build  buildings.     They 
said,   "How  are  you  going  to  put  this  on  the  road?"     I  said,   *Vell, 
you  gave  me  $30,000,000.     I'll  take  half  this  money  and  plow  it  back 
into  this  program,  because  I'm  so  sure  it'll  work,  because  I've  tried 
it,  that  I  would  be  willing  to  forego  building  these  institutions." 
And  of  course  $10,000,000  an  institution  is  just  a  down  payment, 
because  it's  going  to  cost  you  $2,000,000  a  year  to  run  each  one  of 
them  in  addition  to  that,  as  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  future.     So 
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Stark:     if  you  can  stop  that  and  pay  for  it  out  of  thla  kind  of  money,  and 

reduce  the  Youth  Authority  budget  over  the  longer  period  of  time  and 
plow  it  back  into  counties,   thig  it  going  to  be  a  big  thing."     Because 
the  Youth  Authority  projected  budget  was  $72,000,000  for  1971,  and 
instead  of  that,  it's  remained  at  about  $40,000,000. 

GM:  With  the  balance  going  into  direct  service  payments  to  the  counties. 

Stark:     We're  only  spending  $15,000,000  for  the  counties,  so  the  Youth 

Authority  has  saved  money  both  ways.    We  figured  that  the  state  would 
save  $40,000,000  in  ten  years,  and  that  the  counties  would  save 
$182,000,000  in  ten  years.     They  would  save  theirs  on  the  costs  of 
taking  care  of  families  of  people  who  go  into  prison  and  jail,  and 
into  Youth  Authority,  who  could  work  if  they  were  out  on  the  street, 
and  take  care  of  their  families.     And  that  was  taken  on  just  a  50 
percent     basis,  so  it  couldn't  possibly  be  wrong. 

The  result  is  that  counties  like  Los  Angeles  County  this  year 
had  over  $8,000,000  given  back  to  plow  into  these  special  services 
for  this  sort  of  thing.     Think  what  they  can  do  in  the  field  with 
$8,000,000.     They  claim  a  huge  success.     It's  been  called  by  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  "the  most  successful  experi 
ence  in  corrections  that's  ever  been  tried."    It's  being  recommended 
all  over  the  country,  and  it's  being  tried  in  many  other  states  at 
the  present  time. 


• 
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IV    WORKING  WITH  GOVERNOR  WARREN 


Stark:     Now  to  tie  all  this  together  and  to  tie  it  back  to  Earl  Warren,  none 
of  this  probably  would  have  happened,  or  very  little  of  it  would  have 
happened  without  his  interest  in  it  and  his  leadership  and  his  direc 
tion  to  the  Youth  Authority  "to  get  this  program  under  way." 

GM:  To  build  a  long  range — 

Stark:     To  make  a  long-range  plan  for  corrections  and  for  the  youth  program 
of  the  state.     And  the  fact  that  he  was  willing  to  diversify  and 
get  into  all  these  outside  activities.     I'd  like  to  leave  the  Youth 
Authority  for  a  bit,  if  I  nay,  and  talk  about  two  or  three  other 
things,  just  kind  of  as  a  personal  thing. 

I  was  secretary  of  the  governor's  youth  committee  for  17  years. 


Civil  Defense  -  1950 

Stark:  I  started  in  1$&3  and  was  secretary  up  until  17  years  later.  During 
that  period  I  was  borrowed  many  times  by  the  governor  to  do  other 
things.  For  example,  in  1950  when  we  went  into  Korea,  the  federal 
government  asked  him  to  reactivate  civil  defense.  He  called  in 
Richard  Graves,  Executive  of  the  League  of  Cities,  and  said,  "How  can 
we  best  do  this?"  Dick  Graves  said,  "if  I  were  you,  I'd  take  a  couple 
of  fellows  that  you  have  working  up  here  like  Harry  Stoops — 

GM:     From  Berkeley? 

Stark:  Yes — "and  Heman  Stark,  and  If  A  put  Stoops  in  charge  of  northern  Cali 
fornia  and  I'd  put  Stark  in  charge  of  southern  California,  which  he 
knows  like  the  back  of  his  hand." 

The  governor  called  us  in  and  he  read  the  riot  act  to  everybody. 
We  had  had  a  civil  defense  organization  and  nothing  had  happened. 


Stark:     He  pointed  to  Stoops  and  me  and  said,    " — "     Well,  I  won't  use  the 

language  he   used  because  the  governor  could  talk  like  a  mule-skinner 
when  he  wanted  to!      [Laughter] 

GM:  Could  he  now? 

Stark:     He  could!    [Laughter]     He  said,    "I  know  you're  not  responsible  for  what's 
gone  before,  but  you're  responsible  from  now  on.     This  is  Thursday 
afternoon.     I  want  you  to  go  to  Los  Angeles,   Stark,  and  organize  a 
civil  defense  program.     I  want  you  to  get  offices.     I  want  you  to  get 
furniture  in  them,   and  have  the  phones  hooked  up,   and  have  them  working 
at  9:00  on  Monday  morning,   and  I'm  going  to  be  there  to  see  that  they 
are!" 

GM:  My  goodness. 

Stark:     This  is  from  Thursday.     We  went  to  Los  Angeles.     I  said,   "Governor, 

if  you'll  give  me  a  letter  ordering  me  to  do  that,  1*11  get  it  done." 
And  he  did.     I  walked  into  the  warehouse  of  Social  Welfare  down  there 
and  I  said,   "Here's  a  letter  from  the  governor.     I  want  that  furniture 
and  these  chairs,   and  that  dictating  equipment  and  so  forth.     I  want 
it  all  delivered  to  such  and  such  a  place."    We  found  an  office  build 
ing  the  state  had  just  taken  over,   so  I  had  painters  come  in  and  re 
decorate  the  place  on  Friday  and  Saturday.     We  had  the  telephone  company 
hook  up  the  phones  on  Sunday.     And  at  9:00  Monday  morning,  there  was 
Earl  Warren,  right  on  our  front  doorstep. 

This  was  the  kind  of  man  he  was.     If  he  said  he  wanted  something 
done,  he  would  see  it  happened  or  he'd  get  somebody  else  to  do  it. 
So  we  had  civil  defense  in  operation.     Well,  what  we  did  again  was  take 
the  key  contacts  we  knew  through  the  Coordinating  Councils  and  through 
all  the  other  studies  we'd  made  and  so  forth  during  that  period,  and 
link  these  people  into  a  central  team  and  get  the  thing  working.     We 
elected  a  mayor  of  Inglewood  to  chair  the  civil  defense  council,   and 
began  to  create  mutual  aid .     We  helped  get  them  fire  equipment  and  all 
the  kinds  of  hardware  they'd  need  for  mutual  aid. 

It's  still  working  as  a  matter  of  fact.     The  mutual  aid  program 
we  set  up  then  is  still  in  effect.     Law  enforcement  back-up  between 
cities  and  reinforcement  of  fire  equipment  between  cities,  reinforce 
ment  of  water  supplies  are  examples  of  the  services  that  developed  out 
of  civil  defense. 

GM:  I  didn't  realize  that  this  was  started — 


Hitler  Youth  Reorientation 


Stark:     Yes.     It  started  with  civil  defense.     Well  then,  in  19^9,  he  called 
roe  and  said  that  he'd  Just  had  a  call  from  General  Clay  in  Berlin, 
and  wanted  me  to  go  to  Germany  for  four  months  to  work  with  Bob 
LaFollette  and  a  committee  of  men  that  General  Clay  had  assigned  to 
write  up  the  history  of  the  military  government  process  in  Germany. 
My  assignment  happened  to  be  the  reorientation  of  the  Hitler  Youth 
program . 

GM:  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  about  that? 

Stark:     Well,  I  don't  think  that's  really  on  point,  but  it  was  something  that 
I  enjoyed.     These  youngsters  had  been  so    thoroughly  indoctrinated  in 
their  organizations  that  they'd  been  in,  including  Boy  Scouts,  YNCA, 
Catholic  Youth  Organization,  trade  union  youth,  which  was  an  active 
thing  in  Germany  had  all  been  taken  into  the  Hitler  Youth  Organiza 
tion,  insidiously.     Because  they  didn't  change  them  a  bit.     They  didn't 
ask  them  to  do  anything.     They  just  simply  provided  their  leaders  with 
the  uniforms  and  motorcycles  and  paraphernalia  and  all  the  equipment 
they  wanted  to  handle  the  youth,  because  they  knew  that  the  parents 
wouldn't  stand  for  the  abuse  of  children  in  that  country. 

The  leaders  would  then  find  themselves  going  to  leadership  train 
ing  courses  and  they  were  fed  a  little  more  indoctrination,  racism, 
and  this  sort  of  thing,  to  the  point  where  pretty  soon  people  found 
themselves  in  very  deeply  in  the  Nazi  organization. 

And  so  it  wasn't  really  too  difficult  to  point  this  out  to  them 
later  on  and  show  them  what  had  happened,  and  get  the  youngsters  then 
to  think  for  themselves.    We  took  these  youths  and  had  youth  confer 
ences  with  them.     I  remember  we  even  had  a  group  of  young  people  sit 
down  and  try  to  figure  out  what  a  youth  council  could  do.    We  were 
forming  youth  councils  all  over  Germany  at  the  time.     Out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  come  wonderful  things  sometimes.     They  decided  "the  council 
should  be  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  overlooking  and  overlapping.11 

GM:  Oh,  that's  wonderful. 

Stark:     This  is  so  simple.     [Laughter]     They  have  no  Roberts'  Rules  of  Order 
or  anything  like  that  that  they  follow. 

GM:  They  don't? 

Stark:     No,  it's  all  on  a  seniority  basis.     The  man  who's  the  oldest  can  talk 
the  longest. 

GM:  Even  in  the  youth  group? 
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Stark:  Yes.  Any  place.  The  biggest  boys  could  get  up  and  talk  the  longest. 
[Laughter ] 

We  had  them  sit  down  and  draw  up  their  own  rules  for  a  democratic 
meeting  and  how  they  thought  they  ought  to  be  run. 

GM:    How  did  they  cope,  themselves,  with  the  tradition  of  the  oldest  and 
the  biggest? 

Stark:  They  just  threw  it  out.  Kids  are  willing  to  throw  the  old  out,  you 
know. 

GM:    Yes,  that's  right  I  Did  the  oldest  and  the  biggest  object? 

Stark:  No.  Not  at  this  point.  They  had  been  thoroughly  disillusioned  by 

what  had  happened.  We  were  in  a  vacuum  situation,  where  it's  so  easy 
to  deal  in  a  vacuum. 

GM:     Did  what  you  learned  in  Germany  have  any  application  to  working  with 
youngsters  in  the  United  States? 

Stark:  Well,  we  always  had  the  communists  with  us.  They  were  always  trying 
to  upset  the  applecart,  always  trying  to  lead  us  off  in  wrong  direc 
tions.  But  the  kids  would  take  care  of  them,  when  they  got  too  far 
out.  I  don't  know  that  there's  too  much.  These  kids — we  haven't  got 
the  vacuum,  I  don't  think,  that  they  had.  Maybe  we  have  in  some  ways, 
but  not  really.  Remember  that  these  children  had  their  education 
interrupted — 

GM:    Had  the  school  system  broken  down  during  the  Second  World  War? 

Stark:  The  school  system  was  a  highly  partisan  sort  of  a  thing.  See,  over 
there  the  two  parties  were— they  still  are— the  two  parties  were 
the  Catholic  party  and  the  Lutheran  party.  The  Christian  Democrats 
were  the  Catholics,  and  the  Social  Democrats  were  the  Lutherans. 
And  if  you  think  Democrats  and  Republicans  have  problems  you  ought 
to  see  what  happens  when  you  add  Luther  si  ism  and  Catholicism. 

Now  they  ran  the  schools.  They  were  given  11  percent  of  the  tax 
dollar  to  run  their  churches. 

GM:     To  run  their  churches_? 

Stark:  To  run  the  church  itself.  No  collection  in  the  churches  over  there. 
They  don't  have  a  collection  in  churches.  You  only  have  a  poor  box 
outside . 

GM:     And  then  also  the  Catholics  and  Lutherans  ran  the  school  system? 
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Stark:     They  had  to  be  so  thoroughly  in  politics  to  protect  all  this  invest 
ment,  you  see.     They  were  getting  something  like  Vf  percent  of  the 
total  tax  dollar  to  run  the  schools  and  churches.      [Laughter] 
At  that  tine.    I  don't  know  what  it  is  now. 

GM:  I   see.     The  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state  didn't — 

Stark:     We  tried  to  bring  all  that  to  them,  but  that's  difficult. 

GM:  Yes,  if  you're  talking  about  who's  got  the  control  of  the  money. 

Stark:     You've  got  a  long  tradition  to  overcome.     Dr.  Hundheimer,  who  was  the 
head  of  the  schools  in  Bavaria  told  me  the  day  I  left,   "Veil,  I  tell 
you,  Mr.  Stark,  pretty  soon  the  Americans  go  home."    I  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  our  education,  and  he  said,   "Pretty  soon  the  Americans 
go  home  and  then  by  God  we  go  back  to  our  own  system."     [Laughter] 

And  that's  probably  what  happened.     I  was  back  there  last  year 
and  I  understand  they've  gone  pretty  well  back  to  their  own  system. 

Governor's  Conference  on  Employment 


Stark:     Well,  I  wanted  to  get  specifically  to  a  project  that  I  think  is  one 
of  the  most  important  things  Earl  Warren  did  while  he  was  governor. 
I  don't  think  anybody  mentioned  it  to  you  before.     It's  the  Governor's 
Conference  on  Employment. 

GM:  I  had  heard  of  this,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  complete  report. 

Stark:     Well,  maybe  I'd  better  loan  you  some  of  these  things,   and  maybe  you 
can  send  them  back  to  me.     That's  the  only  copy  I've  got.     It's  my 
personal  copy.     I  was  pulled  into  the  office  up  there  in  19^+9  by  the 
governor.     September,  19^9,  to  December,  19^9  was  the  planning  time 
for  the  conference  . 

We  had  9  and  a  fraction  percent  unemployment  rate  in  California 
at  that  time. 


GM:          In 

Stark:     Three  percent  more  than  it  is  now.    He  pulled  in  E.  T.  Grether,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Business  Administration  at  the  University  of  Cali 
fornia  as  the  general  chairman  of  the  conference.     Pop  Small  was  the 
governor's  departmental  secretary,  and  he  pulled  me  in  as  conference 
manager.     Governor  Warren  named  top  leaders  to  head  up  the  conference- 
all  the  people  that  headed  up  the  sections. 
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Stark:  We  had  special  problem  groups  in  the  labor  market:  youth,  workers 
over  Uo,  minority  groups,  physically  handicapped.  Contribution  of 
labor  and  management  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  Jobs  was 
another  division.  Community  action  on  local  and  state  levels.  The 
role  of  government  in  creating  new  Jobs,  was  another  section,  meaning 
public  works,  trade  and  industry,  regional  programs,  creation  and 
maintenance  of  jobs,  and  so  forth.  That  worked  in  four  general  chair 
manships.  Under  these  chairmanships  we  had  leaders  like  Leonard 
Firestone  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  in  Los  Angeles, 
Alexander  Heron,  vice  president  of  Crown-Zellerbach  Paper  Co.  in 
San  Francisco. 

GM:     I  didn't  know  what  Heron's  business  base  was.  Crown-Zellerbach. 

Stark:  Then  we  had  Dr.  Emery  Olson,  Dean  Emery  Olson,  School  of  Public 

Administration  of  the  University  of  Southern  California* who  headed 
the  section  on  contributions  of  labor  and  management  on  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  jobs.  He  later  served  on  the  Personnel  Board  in 
the  state.  One  was  Lloyd  Dinkelspiel,  attorney  in  San  Francisco, 
special  problem  groups  in  the  labor  market .  He  was  a  labor  attorney 
who  knew  the  labor  thing  very  well,  but  he  also  was  very  acceptable 
to  management  because  he  was  federal  conciliator  and  did  a  lot  in 
this  area. 

GM:     Worked  both  sides  of  the  street. 

Stark:  The  governor  again  gave  me  a  letter  that  I  could  draw  anybody  in 

state  government  to  work  with  these  leaders  except  the  state  depart 
ment  directors,  and  so  I  just  took  the  deputy  directors  mostly  across 
the  board,  and  took  the  best  people  I  could — whoever  the  operators 
were  in  the  state  .  Pop  Small  told  me  who  they  were,  and  I  just  picked 
them  all.  So  we  had  the  best  people  in  state  government  heading  the 
sections . 

GM:     This  must  have  been  a  fascinating  group  to  work  with. 

Stark:  Oh,  tremendous.  I  learned  more  about  business  than  I  ever  could 

have  learned  in  school,  I'm  sure.  But  Earl  Warren's  address  to  the 
conference — he  brought  all  these  people  in,  and  he  had  top  business 
men  from  all  over  the  state  and  top  labor  people  together.  People 
who  could  make  things  happen.  That  was  the  important  thing.  He 
said  to  them,  "l  don't  know  what  we  can  do  about  this,  but  I  think 
maybe  you  do,  and  I'd  like  you  people  to  sit  down  and  discuss  it  and 
make  recommendations  to  me  on  anything  I  can  do  to  make  this  happen; 
to  make  recommendations  to  yourselves  on  what  you  can  do  to  create 
new  jobs  and  help  the  economy  of  California— 

GM:     Why  had  the  sag  come  about? 
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Stark:     After  the  war.     It  usually  happens  after  a  war,  1*5  percent  of  industry 
in  Los  Angeles  was  aircraft  during  the    war,  and  it  had  dropped  to 
25  percent.    Well,  that  in  itself  would  cause  a  huge  drop  in  the 
industrial  and  labor  market  of  the  state,  because  of  all  the  subsid 
iary  things  that  affected  aircraft.     Suppliers,  everywhere,  were  con 
cerned,  there  was  just  nothing  to  take  its  place. 

So  that's  what  this  was  all  about,  re-planning  an  economy  that 
was  based  on  one  thing  and  steering  it  in  another  direction. 

GM:  Alexander  Heron  had  been  chairman  of  something  similar  earlier- 

Stark:     Chamber  of  commerce.     Reconstruction.    Yes. 

GM:  There  was  a  Reconstruction  and  Re-employment  Commission  that  went  on 

during  the  war.     I  wondered  what  they  had  done— 

Stark:     Earl  Warren  closed  by  saying,    'Ve  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 

century.    We  cannot  be  less  considerate  of  the  future  of  our  children 
and  their  children  than  the  pioneers  of  18^9  were  of  ours.     There  is 
no  finer     future  to  be  planned  than  that  which  has  for  its  foundation 
productive  and  wholesome  jobs  which  stimulate  industry,  thrift,  inde 
pendence,  love  of  hone  and  country.     I  believe  we  can  plan  and  build 
such  a  future.     If  we  do  it  well,  perhaps  one  day  we  too  will  be 
called  pioneers."    That  was  his  closing— 

They  really  took  hold  of  this  challenge.     The  result  was  that  in 
six  months 'time  we  had  b  percent  unemployment.    Now  there's  a  follow- 
up  somewhere,  but  it's  not  in  my  library,  and  I  had  to  weed  out  my 
library  so  severely  when  I  came  here.     This  little  place— 

GM:          Helen  MacGregor  is  sending  over  to  us  batches  of  reports  to  be  part 

of  the  Earl  Warren  Archive.  I  think  that's  where  I  may  have  seen  the 
summary  of  this  report,  because  I  know  she  did  tell  us  that  the  whole 
thing  had  been  printed  in  a  beautiful  bound  volume,  which  it  is. 

Stark:     But  it's  the  greatest  demonstration  of  how  government,  industry,  and 
labor  can  work  together  to  create  a  new  atmosphere  and  a  new  attitude 
about  handling  a  problem,  that  I've  ever  seen  put  in  operation. 

GM:  Do  you  remember  some  of  the  things  that  some  of  the  private  industry 

people  did? 

Stark:     The  recommendations  are  all  in  here. 

GM:          Well,  I  wondered  if  you  remembered  some  of  the  people  particularly 
and  what  they  said  they  would  do? 

Stark:     The  biggest  thing  was  going  out  after  new  industry  for  California, 
and  reconversion  of  industries  that  had  been  doing  something  else 
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Stark:     into  something  that  could  produce  something  that  was  needed.     The 
aircraft  people  were  just  wringing  their  hands  and  doing  nothing 
about  it— hoping  for  new  government  contracts. 

GM:  Was  this  when  aircraft  converted  to  aerospace? 

Stark:     No,  that  was  too  soon  for  that.     I  suppose  they  reverted  somewhat. 
They  got  some  of  their  contracts  back  because  of  Korea  maybe .    They 
might  have.     I  don't  know. 

But  agriculture  changed.     For  example,  we  started  growing  cotton 
here  in  a  huge  way.    We  became  one  of  the  main  cotton  states  in  the 
country . 

GM:  This  is  always  a  great  surprise  to  me. 

Stark:     California  became  the  third  state  in  growing  corn.    You  never  thought 
of  California  as  growing  corn  at  all,  compared  to  Illinois  and  Iowa 
and  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  so  forth. 

GM:          Who  brought  in  the  information  on  agriculture? 

Stark:     A  man  from  Orange  County  here.     It's  »11   in  here.     I  think  he  was 
with  the  California  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

But  everybody  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  did  something 
and  it  all  added  up  to  a  tremendous  contribution.     That's  what  it 
all  adds  up  to. 

GM:  If  I  could  borrow  that  and  the  photographs,  we  can  have  those  copied. 

Stark:    Would  you  like  that? 

GM:  I'd  love  both  of  them.     I  think  the  one  of  Warren  and  the  kids  is— 


Governor's  Youth  Conference  and  Committees 


Stark:     This  is  Robert  A.  McKibben.    He's  still  living,  and  I  saw  him  last 
week.     This  is  Karl  Holton,  who  was  then  director  of  the  Youth 
Authority.     Mrs.  Ethel  Brown.    And  that's  the  governor.     Of  course, 
this  was  taken  at  the  first  youth  conference,  and  that's  the  next 
thing  I  want  to  tell  you  about. 

GM:  Good. 

Stark:  We  had  a  lot  of  youth  problems  at  that  time  in  the  state.  Maybe  not 
as  many  as  we  have  now,  but  proportionately  it  seemed  just  as  great. 
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GM:          What  kinds  of  things? 

Stark:     Not  only  did  we  have  the  transient  problem.     A  lot  of  young  people 
were  floating  around  the  country,  doing  nothing,  haplessly— and  of 
course  we've  still  got  an  awful  lot  of  that.     But  the  governor 
decided—and  I  think  this  may  have  been  Helen's  idea.     I'm  not  too 
sure  how  he  thought  of  this. 

GM:  Yes.     She's  so  modest  about  her  ideas. 

Stark:     Yes.     I'm  sure  she  is.     But  I'm  sure  she  must  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  because  she  was  so  close  to  it  right  from  the  beginning, 
even  though  she  was  his  personal  secretary,  because  in  19^3  he  said 
he  would  like  to  set  up  an  advisory  committee  on  children  and  youth 
in  California  that  would  look  into  the  health  and  the  welfare  and 
the  education  of  children  in  the  state.     And  incidentally  that  this 
would  be  helpful  in  the  delinquency  field.     Therefore  the  Youth  Author 
ity  could  service  it,  since  we  had  a  field  division,  and  I  was 
director  of  that  field  division.    He  didn't  have  to  assign  anybody 
to  it  and  there  wasn't  any  additional  cost. 

There  were  twelve  people  in  the  Committee— Dr.  Charlotte  Elmott, 
Mrs.  Ethel  Brown,  and  Dr.  Robert  McKibben  and  George  Jelte,  the 
recreation  director  of  Los  Angeles,  for  example.     If  you  want  them 
I'll  dig  them  up  for  you.     But  Helen  could  give  you  that,  I'm  sure. 

What  we  started  to  do  was  first  to  study  this  transient  youth 
problem.    We  had  a  grant  from  Rosenberg  Foundation,  and  we  put  people 
at  the  borders  and  checked  every  youngster  that  came  into  California 
for  a  month.    We  checked  the  freight  trains,  the  buses,  and  the  cars, 
and  all  unattached  children  that  came  into  California  we  stopped  and 
took  a  history  on  them  and  got  the  story  of  who  they  were  and  where 
they  were  going  and  what  they  were  doing.    We  didn't  stop  them.    We 
didn't  do  anything.    We  Just  took  the  information. 

GM:  And  how  did  they  respond  to  this? 

Stark:    We  found  that  2200  youngsters  came  in  that  month  who  were  not  attached 
to  anything.     They  weren't  flying  in  those  days.    We  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  when  the  airplanes  got  to  flying.    We  checked  those  too. 
There  were  very  few  transients  came  in  on  planes.     It  was  too  expensive 
in  those  days.     They  weren't  affluent  as  much  as  they  are  now.     So 
then  what  we  started  to  do  was  try  to  find  out  where  these  youngsters 
were  going  and  what  they  were  doing.    We  tried  a  lot  of  follow-ups  on 
different  kinds  of  agencies  to  see  where  they  were — Travelers'  Aid 
and  welfare  and  all  the  kinds  of  things  that  they  might  need  to  do. 

It  looked  like  it  wasn't  going  to  lead  anywhere,  but  eventually 
I  had  a  chance  to  go  to  the  PTA  meeting— in  Oklahoma  City,  and  I 
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Stark:     brought  all  this  out  about  transient  youth.     Ethel  Brown  was  now 

president  of  the  national  PTA,  and  that's  why  she  asked  me  to  speak 
on  this  because  she  thought  the  rest  of  the  country  should  know  about 
it.    Parade  magazine  found  out  about  this  and  sent  a  man  to  cover 
it.    His  name  was  Sid  Ross. 

He  wrote  four  articles  in  Parade  magazine  .called  "Nobody's 
Children,"  and  showed  how  children  were  being  shuttled  across  the 
country.     One  youngster  would  be  picked  up  in  St.  Louis  and  he'd 
be  given  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  and  a  bus  ticket  and  sent  out  to 
the  next  town. 

GM:  By  the  town  authorities? 

Stark:     And  youngsters  would  just  ride  right  across  the  country,  riding  from 
one  town  to  another.     Another  article  came  out  about  it  called  "Sun 
down  Parole" —  Get  out  of  town  before  dark.     This  stirred  up  so  much 
interest  that  the  Council  of  State  Governments  took  it  up  and  they 
appointed  a  committee  of  which  I  was  chairman.    We  started  developing 
a  plan  for  an  interstate  compact  for  children.     How  every  state  is  a 
part  of  the  interstate  compact  for  handling  children.    We  have  rights 
between  states  to  pick  up  youngsters  who  are  in  danger  of  getting 
in  trouble  without  making  a  court  case  out  of  it.    We  notify  the  other 
state.     They  come  and  get  them,  return  them  to  their  families  and  make 
investigations  between  states  to  help  each  other  find  out  about  the 
families.     It  has  become  a  many-million  dollar  program  between  states 
—this  matter  of  taking  care  of  runaway  children. 

GM:  In  that  case,  why  is  there,  within  the  last  year,  in  areas  where  tran 

sient  youth  now  congregate,  there  seems  to  be  an  issue  about  whether 
the  local  law  enforcement  agencies  should  do  this  or  whether  they 
should  just  send  them  on. 

Stark:     The  local  law  enforcement  agencies  have  become  swamped  and  disgusted 
with  the  whole  problem  of  the  hippies.    With  hippie  kids  particularly. 
That  takes  description  of  course,  but,  oh,  for  instance— I  had  a  girl 
from  my  home  town  in  Montana  who  ran  away  and  came  down  here  and  went 
into  Haight-Ashbury.    We'd  traced  her  as  far  as  the  San  Francisco 
airport.     So  I  had  them  swear  out  a  missing  persons  warrant  in  Missoula, 
Montana;  I  took  it  to  the  chief  of  police  of  San  Francisco.    He  said, 
"Look.    Here's  two  files  of  these.     There's  fifty  thousand  of  these 
here.     I  can't  help  you.     The  problem's  too  big  for  our  police  force. 
But  if  you  want  to  send  men  out  to  try  and  find  her,  we'll  cooperate 
with  you.     You  can  use  our  facilities." 

I  sent  for  her  father  finally,  after  I  had  a  man  follow  up  and 
find  out  about  where  she  was.     He  came  down  there  and  found  her  living 
with  a  person  of  a  different  race  who  was  infected  with  gonorrhea,   and 
she  was  pregnant.     Here  was  a  beautiful  girl  who  left  home  and  was  on 
LSD  and  the  whole  bit.     Just  in  three  months'  time.     She's  now  in  a 
mental  hospital  in  Montana. 
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Stark:     That's  quite  a  process.     Not  everybody  will  take  the  trouble  to  fol 
low  up  on  a  case  and  find  them  and  do  something  about  it,  because 
they're  too  easy  to  lose.     The  police  are  just  hoping  they'll  go 
away.     That's  the  present  attitude  of  the  police  on  it. 

GM:  I  gather  what  you're  saying  is  that  the  numbers  and  kinds  of-- 

Stark:     But  if  these  cases  come  before  the  juvenile  court,  the  Youth  Authority, 
juvenile  hall,  any  place  where  we  can  identify  them  and  find  out  who 
they  are,  we'll  send  them  home,  through  the  interstate  compact. 

GM:  This  is  still  being  honored. 

Stark:     Oh  yes.     It's  quite  active  as  a  matter  of  fact.    Largely  for  children 
who  go  through  juvenile  court,  however.    Well,  I  mean  that's  one 
thing  a  governor's  committee  can  do,  start  something  like  that  that 
can  become  a  national  thing. 

Then  we  started  the  job  opportunity  program  for  young  people, 
where  we  got  the  Department  of  Employment  and  others  involved  in 
trying  to  find  Jobs  for  young  people,  summertime  jobs.     This  has 
become  quite  an  extensive  program  throughout  the  state. 

The  council,  of  course,  has  always  been  interested  in  youthful 
delinquency  and  crime,  and  they  are  interested  in  drugs,  trying  to 
make  drug  studies  and  so  forth.     Then  we  made  a  study  of  what  happens 
to  16- to  20-year-old  girls,  called  the  "older  girl  and  the  law"  study. 
Helen  probably  mentioned  that. 

GM:  No. 

Stark:     Well,  the   "older  girl  and  the  law"  study  was  done  by  Dr.  Charlotte 
Elmott  again.     What  we  found  was  that  the  16-  to  20-year-old  girl — 
that  there's  practically  nothing  for  them. 

GM:  In  the  way  of  public  assistance? 

Stark:     Public  support.     If  they're  arrested  on  a  prostitution  charge,  they 
just  go  to  jail,  or  they  pay  a  fine.     There's  no  rehabilitation 
program,  and  no  place  for  them  to  live.     Oh,  I  say  "no,"  there's  a 
few  places,  but  they're  so  few  in  comparison  to  what  you  do  for  boys 
that — they  could  not  nearly  meet  the  problems. 

GM:  In  the  studies  in  the  forties  the  statistics  were  that  there  was  a 

five  to  one  ratio  of  boys  over  girls  in  the  charge- 
Stark:     It's  not  true  any  more. 
GM:  Is  this  because  girls  have  changed,  or  social  patterns  have  changed? 


Stark:     Social  patterns  have  changed.     I  mean,  we  would  very  seldom  see 

girls  out  hitchhiking  for  example.    Yet  in  San  Diego  the  other  day 
I  saw  150  little  girls,  I**,  15,  standing  on  the  corner  with  their 
thumbs  out. 

CM:          When  did  this  begin  to  increase,  the  number  of  girls- 
Stark:     Well,  it  began  to  increase  in  the  war  period.     It  began  in  the 

forties  when  World  War  II—    We  found  great  numbers  of  girls  follow 
ing  servicemen  that  had  trained  near  their  home  town,  and  promised 
them  everything  and  left  them  with  something  or  nothing.     The  girl 
would  follow  them  to  San  Diego,  the  embarkation  point,  or  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  and  then  the  girl  would  be  stranded  and  desti 
tute,  in  need  of  help,   and  unwilling  to  ask  for  it.     Many  times  the 
prey  of  anybody  that  would  come  along. 

Then  again  in  the  Korean  war  we  had  the  same  thing  all  over  again. 
Then  of  course  this  present  war  has  put  everything  out  of  shape. 

GM:          What  kinds  of  facilities  and  arrangements  could  you  make  for  girls 
if  there  were  no  Youth  Authority  facilities? 

Stark:     Well,  there's  lots  of  things.     Private  agencies.     People  are  unwill 
ing  to  support  private  agencies  for  girls  for  some  reason.     They'll 
support  them  for  boys.     You  can  get  all  the  money  in  the  world  for 
Boy  Scouts,  but  you  have  a  heck  of  a  time  for  Girl  Scouts,  for  example. 
The  Girl  Scout  budget's  a  tenth  of  what  the  Boy  Scouts  is,  or  less 
than  that.     [Laughter]     That's  a  typical  example. 

Then  the  governor's  youth  committee  took  on  the  White  House 
Conference  responsibilities  in  California,  and  still  carries  those. 
The  states  became  very  much  involved  in  the  White  House  Conference . 
You  see,  the  first  White  House  Conference  was  called  by  Teddy 
Roosevelt  in  1909  and  its  problem  was  dealing  with  child  labor.     Then 
every  ten  years  there  has  been  a  conference  since,  usually  on  the 
even  years,    '30,    '^0,    '50,    '60.     I  attended  all  those  four. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Ethel  Brown  became  chairman  of  the  1960 
Eisenhower  conference  in  Washington,  and  she  took  three  of  my  staff 
to  run  it.     They  were  Saleebey,  Roy  Votaw  and  Norman  Neuvramont .     So 
we  really  did  help  with  it. 

GM:  I  should  say  so. 

Stark:  Well,  those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  the  governor's  youth  com 
mittee  has  done,  and  they're  still  doing  interesting  things.  Their 
job  is  to  get  the  word  back  to  the  governor  as  to  what  he  ought  to 
be  doing.  One  of  the  first  things  that  I  think  I  want  to  mention, 
that  I  thought  was  one  of  the  greatest  things  that  Governor  Warren 
ever  did,  is  for  youth. 
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American  Youth  for  Democracy 

Stark:  In  19^3,  we  got  word  that  the  Young  Communist  League  in  California, 
as  it  was  known  then,  had  gone  underground,  and  the  name  of  their 
new  organization  was  American  Youth  for  Democracy.  They  were  plan 
ning  a  big  youth  congress  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  and  they  were 
going  to  invite  people,  communists,  from  all  over  the  world  to  come 
to  that.  They  had  invited  all  the  youth  leaders  in  California,  all 
the  known  youth  leaders,  to  come  to  this  Youth  Congress  of  the  Ameri 
can  Youth  for  Democracy. 

GM:    When  you  say  known  youth  leaders,  this  is  Boy  Scouts — 

Stark:  Campfire  Girls,  everything.  Both  youth  and  adults.  And  they  were 
hopped  up  about  going.  The  invitations  were  out.  I  got  the  word 
about  this  to  the  governor  and  he  said,  "Vhat  can  we  do  about  that?" 
I  said,  'Veil,  I've  got  the  list  of  people  that  have  been  invited 
from  California—" 

GM:     How  did  you  get  that? 

Stark:  I  kept  a  member  of  my  staff  in  the  Communist  Party  so  he'd  know  what 
was  going  on  to  keep  me  informed. 

GM:    Did  you?  I  see! 

Stark:     That's  the  only  way  I  can  counteract  the  things  that  they  might  be 
doing  that  are  bad.     You  can't  work  against  them  if  you  don't  know 
what  they're  doing.     For  one  poor  man,  I've  had  to  write  letters  all 
my  life  telling  employers  that  he's  not  a  Communist,  that  he  Just 
was  working  for  me.     [Laughter]     As  long  as  he  lived  he  couldn't  live 
that  down,  having  carried  that  card. 

GM:  (Si  my.     In  other  words  they  would  actually  go  through  the  procedure 

of  becoming  a  party  member? 

Stark:     One  of  the  men  got  me  the  list.     I  took  that  to  Governor  Warren.     He 
said,   "Why  don't  we  call  them  all  up  here  to  Sacramento  two  months 
in  advance  of  this  congress,  and  tell  these  young  people  what  kind 
of  a  conspiracy  they're  running  into?" 

He  sent  out  invitations  and  700  of  them  came  to  Sacramento  at 
their  own  expense  to  meet  with  the  governor.     They  met  in  the  state 
legislature  in  the  assembly.     Governor  Warren  made  the  finest  speech 
I've  ever  heard  him  make.     Of  course  some  of  these  people  were  involved 
in  communist  activity  and  they'd  try  to  get  up  and  shout  him  down 
while  he  was  speaking.     I  had  arranged  with  the  state  capitol  police 
to  be  there  and  quiet  them  down—quiet  any  individual  down  who  did 
that.     It  may  be  a  little  high-handed,  but  we  threw  them  out  if  they 
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Stark:     started  yelling.     [Laughter]     It  all  settled  down  and  everything 
worked  fine. 

I'm  sure  that  might  not  happen  right  now.     I'd  hate  to  try  it 
right  now. 

GM:  Were  some  of  the  700  who  came  to  Sacramento  presumably  members  of 

t  he- 
Stark:     We  invited  most  everybody  that  they  invited. 
GM:  Including  their  own  membership? 

Stark:     They  had  to  have  our  invitation  in  order  to  get  into  the  meeting. 

But  that  didn't  mean  that  Communists  didn't  have  invitations.     They 
did.     But  they  had  to  understand  that  they  had  to  sit  and  listen  to 
what  the  governor  said,  because  that  was  the  one  thing  we  were  going 
to  have  them  do.     [Laughter]     So  the  result  was  that  after  he  told 
them  what  this  was  all  about,  they  passed  a  resolution  up  there— I 
guess  it  passed  about  600  to  20  or  something  like  that— and  the  Young 
Communist  League  called  off  their  congress.     It  never  was  held.     Up 
to  this  day. 

GM:  Isn't  that  fascinating. 

Stark:     I'm  pointing  these  things  up  to  you  to  show  the  great  leadership  that 
Governor  Warren  took  that  no  other  governor's  ever  taken  like  this. 
When  he  met  a  problem  he  met  it  head  on  with  the  people  that  it 
affected.    He  got  them  into  the  office,  he  said,   'Vhat  can  we  do?" 
He  didn't  say,   'Here's  what  I  want  you  to  do."    He  said,   'Vhat  can  we 
do  about  this?"  He  told  them  the  facts  as  he  knew  them.    He  usually 
researched  it,  as  you'll  see  in  this.     The  research  was  most  complete, 
done  by  Morrie  Gershenson,  chief  of  research  and  statistics  in  the 
State  Department  of  Employment.     That  was  the  great  thing  about  his 
leadership  I  thought. 


Supreme  Court  Leadership 


Stark:     I  thought  the  same  thing  about  his  leadership  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  was  in  his  office  two  days  before  the  desegregation  decision  was 
announced — it's  not  up  to  me  to  talk  about  this,  I  suppose,  but  it's 
probably  general  knowledge  now.     But  that  might  not  have  been  a 
unanimous  decision  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Earl  Warren's  insistence 
that  it  had  to  be  a  unanimous  decision.     'We've  got  to  go  one  way 
or  the  other,  because  this  Court  has  got  to  stand  together  on  a  thing 
of  this  importance . "     The  Court  did  stand  together  and  it  was  his 
leadership  that  pulled  it  together.     Hot  leadership  to  make  the 
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Stark:     decision  necessarily,  but  whatever  the  decision  was,  he  said,   "it 

has  to  be  unanimous!     There  can't  be  a  split  decision  on  this  thing. 
Otherwise  we'll  never  accomplish  a  thing.    We'll  only  tear  ourselvees 
apart . " 

GM:          You  said  you  were  in  his  office .    Was  this  in  Washington?* 
Stark:     He  looked  haggard  and  tired- - 
GM:  It  must  have  been  incredibly — 

Stark:     It  was  a  terrible  ordeal  to  go  through.     But  people  that  don't  know 
him,  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  he  could  be  swayed 
by  pressure.     No  one  who  ever  knew  him  well  would  have  thought  of 
trying  to  pressure  him.     He  could  not  be  pressured  into  doing  some 
thing  that  he  didn't  believe  was  right.     They're  just  wasting  their 
time.     One  of  his  strengths  is  stubbornness.     If  he  believes  he's  right, 
why,  as  I've  mentioned  before  in  relation  to  his  running  for  the 
presidency  or  changing  his  opinion  about  people's  right  and  freedoms, 
what  people  would  say,  and  public  opinion,  wouldn't  make  much  differ 
ence  if  he  thought  he  was  right. 

I  saw  him  walk  into  a  meeting  in  Washington  once  to  speak  to  the 
peace  officers,  who  were  there.     There  were  a  couple  of  hundred  peace 
officers  and  some  didn't  stand  up  when  he  came  into  the  room  because 
they  were  angry  about  these  decisions  that  had  been  made  that  affected 
people's  rights.    When  he  spoke  to  that  audience  and  told  them  why  he 
believed  as  he  did,  they  all  stood  up  and  cheered  enthusiastically. 

He  said  many  times  that  if  everybody  doesn't  have  rights,  nobody 
has.     Rights  are  a  thing  that  are  not  granted  by  privilege.     Every 
body  has  to  have  the  same  right,  the  prisoner,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
poor,  whoever.     So  this  was  really  the  background  of  his  thinking 
I'm  sure,  on  many  of  the  decisions  that  were  made. 

GM:  Yes.     Did  they  at  all  affect  the  work  of  the  Youth  Authority? 

Stark:     Oh  yes.    We  had  to  start  informing  people  of  their  rights  the  same  as 
everybody  else,  you  see.     Prisoners,  inmates,  parents,  whoever  we  were 
dealing  with.    We  had  to  start  letting  attorneys  come  into  our  hear 
ings  if  they  wanted  to. 


*Mr.  Stark  added  this  note  to  the  interview  transcript:      "l  was  in 
Washington  on  business  and  made  a  friendly  call  on  the  Chief  Justice. 
He  seemed  anxious  to  talk  to  someone  from  home .     I  think  the  men  who 
head  great  institutions  are  lonely." 
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Stark:  Because  a  parole  hearing  is  just  not  a  court  proceeding,  we  just 
never  let  the  attorney  come  in  and  do  what  he  could  do  in  a  court, 
but  we  certainly  did  bring  them  in  and  listen  to  them.  Any  attorney 
who  wants  to  come  before  the  Youth  Authority  now  has  the  right  to 
do  so. 

GM:     Do  many  of  them  do  this? 

Stark:  They  did  for  a  while,  but  less  and  less,  because  they  realize  that 
our  interests  are  largely  the  same  as  theirs. 

GM:    Well.  Have  you  any  other  question  or  comments  that  I  have  not 
thought  to  ask  about? 

Stark:  I  think  I  covered  the  things  that  I  was  interested  in.  There  are 

lots  of  stories  I  could  tell,  but  that  wouldn't  contribute  much  I'm 
sure. 

GM:     I  do  appreciate  your  giving  me  the  time  this  morning,  particularly 
when  you  had  visitors. 

Stark:  We  have  some  friends,  taking  them  over  to  a  plane. 

GM:     I  do  appreciate  your  talking  with  us,  because  I  think  this  whole  area 
of  youth  services  is  one  that— 
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Governor  Warren  responds  to  neighborhood  children  near 
his  Los  Angeles  birthplace  in  1946.   Photo  given  to 
Youth  Authority  by  Helen  R.  MacGregor. 


1940  Governor's  Conference  on  Youth.   From  left  to  right: 
Karl  Holton,  Robert  A.  McKibben,  Governor  Warren,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Brown. 


Youth  Authority  field  workers  maintain  contact  with  wards 
and  parolees  on  the  job,  on  the  street,  or  in  the  home, 
rather  than  requiring  youth  to  report  to  an  office. 


Heman  Stark  (with  shovel)  enlists  support  of  local  civic  leaders 
for  Youth  Authority  project  in  their  area. 
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V    YOUTH  AUTHORITY  ACCOMPLI  SHMENTS 


Stark:     Well,  I  would  Just  conclude  by  saying  that  because  of  what  he  did 

to  set  up  a  specific  youth  service     for  California,  apart  and  separate 
from  the  Department  of  Corrections,  separate  and  apart  from  other 
departments  and  other  interests:     schools  and  mental  hygiene  and  so 
forth,  I  think  we've  had  a  fine  development.     I  don't  think  we  would 
have  had  a  fine  development  if  we'd  been  just  a  small  piece  of  some 
other  big  agency. 

GM:  Like  the  Department  of  Corrections. 

Stark:     Yes.     Because  the  Department  of  Corrections  is  usually  presided  over 
by  a  prison  official,  who  has  no  interest  whatever  in  youth,  and  who 
doesn't  really  have  the  contacts.    His  job  is  running  prisons,  and 
they  don't     consider  themselves  to  be  doing  the  same  kind  of  thing  in 
the  community  that  we  do,  that  Earl  Warren  told  us  we  should  do.    We 
should  be  responsible  for  that  area  of  service. 


National  Impact 

Stark:     As  a  result  of  this,  it  spread  across  the  nation,  where  I  was  able 
to  create  with  the  Council  of  State  Governments,  an  annual  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  state  departments  of  youth  authorities  and  com 
missions,  where  we  were  able  to  exchange  information  that  way, 
through  that  organization,  which  has  staff  all  over  the  country,  and 
to  get  to  the  governors—I've  attended  seven  governors'  conferences 
in  a  row  while  I  was  chairman  of  the  Governors'  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency.     I've  had  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  all  the  governors 
in  the  country,  in  convention — 

GM:  Did  you  feel  that  you  made  an  impact  on  their  thinking? 

Stark:     Different  ones  in  different  ways.     Governor  Rockefeller,  for  example, 
was  tremendously  interested  in  how  you  organize  communities.     This 
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Stark:     was  something  he'd  always  wanted  to  do  more  of,  and  never  really  got 
into  it. 

GM:  This  was  the  coordinating  council  idea  again? 

Stark:     Yes.     So  he  set  up  the  New  York  Youth  Commission  where  Tom  Dewey  had 
turned  it  down  before.     The  Michigan  governor  was  thoroughly  excited 
about  the  whole  matter  of  having  camps  to  put  youngsters  in.    He 
hadn't  even  heard  about  that.     And  yet  this  would  save  lots  of  money 
and  help  kids,  and  get  them  out  in  the  big  outdoors.     Oet  them  away 
from  cities  and  get  them  out  where  they  learn  how  to  work  and  how  to 
use  their  two  hands  and  how  to  get  along  with  other  people.     You 
dramatize  this  for  these  fellows  a  bit  and  they  really  eat  it  up. 

Other  states  would  have  some  other  thing.     Like  most  of  them  had 
had  trouble  with  their  state  institutions,  their  state  schools.     They 
were  brutal  places,  where  children  were  badly  abused  in  those  places, 
by  both  staff  and  other  inmates.     That  just  almost  doesn't  happen 
much  in  our  places— you  see,  we  don't  have  any  stabbings,  we  don't 
have  many  beatings.  We  did  away  with  the  whipping  post  forty  years 
ago.    We  did  away  with  letting  guards  snatch  kids  and  shake  them  up. 
A  guard  doesn't  dare  lay  his  hand  on  a  kid  except  to  protect  himself 
now.    We  did  away  with  all  the  forms  of  brutality  in  terms  of  the 
rigid  uniforms  they  made  them  wear  and  the  silly  little  caps  they 
used  to  put  on  them.     They  used  to  put  a  V  in  the  heels  of  their 
shoes  so  that  they  could  track  them  if  they  ran  away.    We  did  away 
with  all  those  things. 

We  dressed  kids  like  other  kids.     We  even  let  them  wear  their 
own  clothes  if  they  wanted  to  bring  them — if  they  were  appropriate. 


Changing  Population 


GM:  With  sixteen  years  as  director,  do  the  statistics  indicate  that  there 

has  been  progress  in  the — 

Stark:     The  changes  I  mentioned  were  progress.    We  built  better  institutions, 
we  know  we've  got  better  results  from  those  and  from  the  kind  of 
service  we  were  giving,  but  then  we  started  weeding  out  all  those 
easy  cases  and  putting  them  back  in  the  counties.     That's  what  we're 
doing  now,   so  that  the  Youth  Authority,   and  Department  of  Corrections 
both  for  that  matter,  are  now  taking  only  the  hard  core,  the  serious 
case  that  has  to  be  taken  out  of  the  community.     That  they  think  has 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  community.     So  you  can't  compare  that  with 
what  we  had  when  we  had  50  percent  more  that  were  easy  cases,  many 
cases  that  were  not  really  problems. 


GM:  I  was  thinking  in  terma  of  any  kind  of  unified  reporting  of  kids 

going  through  both  county  and  state  services. 

Stark:     Oh  yes.    We  have  a  complete — that's  in  the  attorney  general's  office, 
but  we  ran  it  for  years,  and  then  we  consolidated  it  into  one  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Statistics. 

GM:  Ah.     This  is  Mr.  Beattie? 

Stark:     Ron  Beattie.    We  used  to  collect  all  juvenile  police  arrests  and  so 
forth,  and  now  they  collect  all  that  material  and  take  the  arrest 
reports  and  everything  else  and  make  it  into  one  thing,  that  we  have 
access  to.     We're  able  to  get  anything  out  of  it  at  any  time.     The 
Youth  Authority  still  collects  statistics  about  probation  and  court 
services  and  so  forth.     That  is  rather  extensive.    We  have  quite  a 
research  department  in  the  Youth  Authority,  one  of  the  best  anywhere. 

GM:  Any  kind  of  trends  as  to  the  return  rate  in  the  later  life- 

Stark:     We  return  them  easier  than  we  used  to,  because  if  somebody  is  acting 
up  and  we  think  we'd  better  take  them  back  to  save  them  from  them 
selves  we  take  them  back,  where  we  didn't  use  to  take  them  back.     So 
that's  a  misleading  thing.     And  as  I  say,  we've  got  the  more  diffi 
cult  cases  now.     The  statistics  about  who  goes  out  on  parole  and  who 
comes  back  in  and  so  forth  are  the  most  misleading  things  you  can 
give.    We  used  to  say,   "These  are  what  we  say  they  are,     because  we 
could  make  them  anything  we  wanted  to  make  them,  by  doing  whatever 
we  did.     If  we  were  short  of  space,  we  didn't  take  them  in.     If  you 
were  short  of  space,  you  might  be  putting  them  out  too  fast. 

The  legislature  always  asked  me  that  question,  and  I  would  say, 
'Veil  now,  do  you  want  to  know  what  percentage  we  took  back  last  year 
as  against  the  year  before?—"     I  could  tell  them  that.     It  doesn't 
mean  much,  but  they  don't  know  it. 


Rapport  with  the  Legislature 

GM:  In  general,  how  did  your  relationships  with  the  legislature  go? 

Stark:     Well,  I  still  get  invited  back  to  meet  with  legislators,  to  talk  to 
them  about  how  to  handle  the  legislature,  because  I  did  have  some 
success . 

You  see,  I  had  a  big  advantage.     Most  of  the  people  that  go  to  the 
legislature  came  from  someplace  else.     They  were  on  the  city  council, 
they  were  on  a  board  of  supervisors,  they  were  on  a  coordinating 
council  someplace.     They've  done  something.     I  knew  that  about  every 
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Stark:     legislator.     I  knew  what  his  church  was,  of  course  what  his  affilia 
tion  was,  what  he  did,  what  he  liked,  what  he  ate  for  breakfast,  who 
he  knew,  what  kinds  of  things  he  was  against,  what  kinds  of  things 
he  was  for — .    When  I  went  in  before  a  committee,  I  would  review  four 
or  five  people  on  the  committee  so  that  I  wouldn't  lose  a  vote 
accidentally  not  knowing  what  somebody  didn't  like. 

I  found  that  all  but  two  legislators  in  the  I960  legislature, 
for  example,  were  either  relatives  of  one  of  my  staff,  they  played 
on  the  same  football  team  together,  they  had  gone  together  in  high 
school,  or  something.     They  were  old  buddies  in  some  or  another  way. 
They  belonged  to  the  same  fraternity,  or  they  went  to  the  same  col 
lege,  and  knew  each  other  well.    And  then  I  always  had  that  person 
call  that  legislator  and  say  hello  to  him  after  his  election,  and 
tell  him,   "How  are  you?     Glad  to  hear  you  were  elected,"  and  so  forth. 

And  he'd  say,   'Veil,  what  are  you  doing  now,  Joe?"    He'd  say, 
"I  work  for  the  Youth  Authority."    That's  all  I  wanted  him  to  say. 
They  were  not  supposed  to  do  anything  else .     I  just  wanted  him  to 
know  that  when  he  votes  for  me  he's  voting  for  old  Joe  that  he  used 
to  play  football  with.    You  know.     [Laughter] 

CM:  Very  remarkable. 

Stark:     Out  of  the  120  legislators  I  found  that  l£  of  them  in  that   '60 

legislature  were  men  that  !_  had  been  associated  with  in  some  capacity, 
some  place.     In  a  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  conference,  or 
where  we'd  worked  together  on  something — something  else  other  than 
what  we're  working  on  now.     That  gives  you  quite  a  cadre  of  people 
to  talk  with ,  when  you  want  a  bill  passed . 

GM:  They  already  knew  you,  and  therefore  might  listen  to  you— 

Stark:     I  seldom  gave  out  a  press  release.       I  always  wrote  up  the  press 
release  and  called  a  legislator;  they  need  the  politics — and  I'd 
say  to  him,    'Vve  got  a  good  story  down  in  your  district.     I  wonder 
if  you'd  like  to  release  it?"    Well,  he'd  love  to  release  it. 
Nothing  he'd  like  better.     And  I  never  knew  another  director  in  state 
government  who  did  that.     They  all  want  their  own  name  on  it.     "Joe 
Blow  says  that  so  and  so's  going  to  happen."    Well,  if  something's 
going  to  happen  down  in  that  community  that's  good  or  bad,  if  it's 
good  particularly,  the  local  legislator  wanted  to  release  it. 


*Asked  about  his  own  journalism  training,  Mr.  Stark  added  to  the 
transcript  that  he  wrote  many  releases  in  the  beginning,  but  later 
hired  an  AP  man  to  do  it. 
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Stark:     Often  I'd  go  out  and  speak  for  them.    Not  a  political  campaign.     I'd 
speak  in  the  off-season.     But  many  of  them  used  me  to  go  around  and 
talk  to  service  clubs  or  some  other  group  for  them. 

GM:  In  what  sense?     "I've  been  working  with  Senator  so-and-so?" 


Community  Organization 

Stark:     Well,  he's  been  asked  to  talk  about  a  youth  program.     Rather  than 
talk  about  it  himself  he'd  say,   "l  can  get  you  a  fellow  who  can  do 
that  better  than  I  can.     I'll  bring  him  out."  So  I'd  go  with  him 
and  we'd  go  out  and  he  would  introduce  me  after  a  few  remarks  and 
I'd  carry  it  for  him.     Or  I  had  other  people  who  could  do  that.     I 
don't     say  I  did  it  all  myself,  but  we  did  that  for  them. 

If  we  went  in  on  a  study  of  a  county,  we  always  notified  the 
legislator  we'd  been  invited  to  do  it  by  the  board  of  supervisors 
or  whoever,  the  city  council— and  invited  them  to  go  to  the  meeting 
with  us.    We  did  the  same  thing  with  the  location  of  institutions. 
Now,  institutions  are  herd  to  locate  because  nobody  wants  an  insti 
tution.     The  people  don't  want  it.     The  legislator  wants  it.     The 
people  don't  want  it.     So  I  would  work  it  out  like  I  did  in  Stockton. 

I  called  the  legislators  and  said,   "Now,  the  state's  got  a  piece 
of  land  in  the  middle  of  Stockton.     I'm  going  to  create  a  terrible 
furor  down  there  by  claiming  that  piece  of  land,"  which  any  department 
can  do  if  it  belongs  to  another  state  department  and  they  don't  want 
it.     I  said,   "Don't  take  that  seriously  but  when  the  newspapers  and 
the  mayor  and  a  few  others  come  to  you,  and  the  Chamber  of  Coonerce, 
and  ask  you  to  do  something  about  me,  I  want  you  to  call  me  down 
there  and  I  want  you  to  get  up  before  a  public  meeting  and  just  give 
me  the  devil,  and  then  I  will  give  it  back  to  you."     Oh,  we'd  go 
through  this  charade  you  know.     We  did  it  in  Stockton. 

And  sure  enough  a  thousand  people  would  turn  up  at  this  mass 
meeting.     The  legislator  would  get  up  and  say  'Vhat's  the  idea  coming 
in  here,  ruining  our  city  by  taking  this  piece  of  ground  right  in  the 
middle  of  our  master  plan,"  and  so  forth. 

I  said,   "Gentlemen,  the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  calling 
on  us  to  build  an  institution.     It  must  be  within  20  minutes  or  so  of 
a  university.     Here's  the  University  of  the  Pacific  here.    We  thought 
this  might  be  a  nice  place  for  an  institution.     Now  we're  going  to 
hire  some  2500  people,  we're  going  to  spend  $50,000,000 — in  some 
community.     Maybe  not  here,  but  in  some  community.     This  is  going  to 
provide  2000  jobs.     It's  going  to  bring  in  an  annual  income  of 


Stark:     $10,000,000  a  year  to  the  city.     Now,  I'm  sure  there  are  other 
places  that  would  be  glad  to  have  us  if  you  don't  want  us  here. 
We  don't  have  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  but  we  don't  know 
any  other  ground  around  here  where  people  would  be  glad  to  have  us." 

The  mayor  got  up  and  said,   "l  think  we  ought  to  support  this 
idea,  but  we  don't  want  it  here.    Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  a 
piece  of  ground  that  the  city  and  county  would  get  for  you  in  trade 
for  this  ground?" 

I  said,   "Veil,  it  depends.     We  would  have  to  trade  equitably." 
The  senator  said,  M0h  yes,  yes,  of  course." 

And  so  they  set  up  a  committee  with  the  mayor  as  chairman  and 
the  board  of  supervisors'   chairman  as  the  vice  chairman,  and  the 
planning  commission  chairman,   and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.       And 
they  found  me  seventeen  plots  of  ground.     They  kept  me  busy  for  a 
month  running  down  there  to  look  at  new  pieces  of  ground  they'd  found 
for  me.     It  had  to  be  a  thousand  acres.     They  found  me  the  most  beauti 
ful  site  in  the  world.    We  had  petitions  come  in  from  people  in  the 
community  asking  us  to  come  there,  because  they  wanted  the  jobs,  you 
see.     They  wanted  the  money,  the  $10,000,000.     Then  I  end  up  with  them 
begging  me  to  come  to  Stockton,  you  see,  instead  of  me  trying  to  shoot 
my  way  in  there.    We  would  reverse  that,  you  see,  and  let  them  carry 
the  ball.     But  we  would  do  something  dramatic  to  get  their  attention 
first .      [Laughter ] 

(24:  Where  did  you  learn  all  these  very  effective  techniques? 

Stark:     Dealing  with  community  organizations,  community  councils,  this  sort 

of  thing.     I've  been  in  community  organization—community  organization 
has  been  a  hobby  of  mine  all  my  life. 

GM:  Well,  they  now  have  graduate  school  programs  instructing  people  in 

these  very  techniques. 

Stark:     I  lecture  at  USC  every  year. 

(24:  Do  you?     Community  organization?     I  see.     Wen,   it  sounds  like  you 

were  an  early  practitioner. 

Stark:     I've  done  it  over  at  Cal  too.     I  used  to,  when  I  was  up  north.     But 
it's  too  far  to  go  now. 
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A  Shining  Example 

GM:  It  says  that  it's  11:30.     That  means  it's  time  for  you  to  take  your 

friends   .   .    . 

i 

Stark:     But  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  the  case  of  a  Youth  Authority  girl. 
3ie  was  a  little  animal.     She  just  lived  as  an  animal,  ate  with  her 
hands.    Never  been  introduced  to  a  knife  and  fork.     She  had  been 
molested  by  her  father  and  brothers.     Fifteen  years  old.     So  I 
studied  her.    We  had  her  studied  in  our  clinic,  and  we  found  out  that 
she  had  163  I.Q.     I  said,   "For  heaven's  sake,  let's  do  something  with 
this  child.     Most  pathetic  child  I  ever  saw."    I  said,   "Look,  if  you'll 
do  what  I  tell  you,  I'll  see  you  through  college.    You  could  go  all  the 
way.    You've  got  the  mind  to  do  anything  you  want  to  in  the  world." 
She  said,  "Oh,  I  will,  I  will." 

So  we  sent  her  over  to  Las  Guilicos  School  to  clean  her  up, 
which  we  had  to  do.     She  graduated  from  high  school  in  two  years. 
I  sent  her  over  to  the  University  of  Colorado,  and  she  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Colorado,  magna  cum  laude,  with  special  oak 
leaf  clusters.     General  Electric  picked  her  up  immediately  and  sent 
her  to  a  master's  degree  at  Columbia,  and  then  got  her  a  doctor's 
degree.     She's  now  an  atomic  physicist  and  is  still  attached  to 
General  Electric. 

GM:  Here  in  California? 

Stark:     No.     I  had  lunch  with  her  in  New  York  about  two  years  ago.     A  physicist. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  things  you  don't  get  in  your  paycheck. 

GM:  That  really  must  make  it  all  very  much  worth  while. 

Stark:     It  makes  it  a  lot  of  fun,  and  the  effort  of  the  Youth  Authority  worth 
while. 

GM:  Well,  thank  you  very  much.     I've  enjoyed  this. 

Stark:     I  hope  that  I  didn't  ramble  on  too  much. 

GM:  Wen,  I'd  be  very  happy  to  sit  and  talk  all  day  long  about  youth 

programs . 


Transcriber:      Jane  West 

Final   Typist:      Beverly  Heinrichs 
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Virtually  all  desirable  methods  of  handling  young  crimii 
practice  somewhere  in  the  world  today.  What  is  needed  pr 
coordination  of  these  methods  to  attain  rehabilitation  of  tho 
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To  carry  out  this  goal  of  rehabilitation,  the  Insti 

poses  a  new  state  agency  —  an  appointed  board  of  t 
cially  qualified  persons  —  to  take  control  over  i 
young  persons  who  are  above  juvenile-court  age  bu 
twenty-one.  This  Youth  Correction  Authority,  wh< 
bers  would  hold  office  for  nine  years  to  assure  cont 
policy,  would  be  responsible  for  the  organization, 
tration  and  policy-making  of  a  state-wide  system  th 
integrate  the  handling  of  young  offenders. 
The  Authority  would  operate  through  district  un 
throughout  the  state.  Although  it  would  serve  to  i 
the  services  of  existing  agencies  insofar  as  the  har 
young  offenders  is  concerned,  the  Authority  also  w 
ploy  its  own  psychiatrists,  educators  and  other  sj 
whose  duties  would  be:  (1)  To  determine  the  o 

background  and  capacity  for  reform;  (2)  In  light 
to  treat  the  criminal  scientifically;  (3)  To  decide  fr 
to  time  whether  he  was  responding  to  such  treatm 
therefore  whether  he  should  be  released,  allowed  a 

limited  degree  of  liberty,  or  maintained  in  strict  cus 
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FOREWORD 

Tt  is  the  considered  opinion  of  7uost  correctional  authorities  that  probation  is 
ono  of  the  most  effective  mid  economical  tools  which  society  now  has  available  for 
the  care,  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  certain  adult  and  juvenile  offenders 
against  the  law. 

Accepting  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  statement,  it  is  important  that  the  per 
sons  interested  in,  concerned  with  and  responsible  for  the  organization,  adminis 
tration  and  operation  of  probation  in  California  should  know  the  facts  relative 
to  the  status  of  the  59  county  probation  departments  and  the  services  which  they 
are  providing. 

Probation  has  been  accepted  to  date  as  a  function  of  the  county  governments 
in  California.  In  our  large  State,  including  both  rural  and  urban  areas  of  small 
and  large  populations,  we  find  in  contrast,  some  counties  having  a  part-time  one- 
man  probation  department  and  other  counties  requiring  a  large  staff  to  administer 
probation  services. 

Although  the  si/e  of  probation  department*'  staffs  rightly  should  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  respective  counties,  the  concern  of  those  interest'-d 
in  the  functioning  of  prohalion  should  be  even  more  in  the  rjnality  of  the  services 
beiii'-p  rendered  and  the  type  of  personnel  conducting  (he  program. 

In  these  regards,  the  information  presented  in  this  report  is  worthy  of  careful 
examination.  The  report  indicates  the  tremendous  range  of  <li(Terenees  among 
county  probation  departments  in  terms  of  organization,  staff,  funds  and  respon 
sibilities.  In  terms  of  educational  background  and  experience,  there  is  also  a 
considerable  variation  among  the  several  hundreds  of  personnel  of  the  probation 
staffs.  This  study  of  probation  is  most  tiinely  and  will  prove  a  valuable  source 
of  information  for  the  formulation  of  recommendations  to  improve  this  important 
and  worthwhile  service. 

The  contents  of  this  study  have  enabled  the  Special  Crime  Study  Commis 
sions  on  Adult  Corrections  and  Release  Procedures  and  Juvenile  Justice  to  submit 
recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  in  their  final  reports  of 
June  30,  1949,  for  improvement  of  probation  services  in  California. 

It  is  significant  to  point  out  that  the  probation  officers  of  California  and  their 
staffs,  the  California  Probation  and  Parole  Association  and  the  National  Proba 
tion  and  Parole  Association  cooperated  most  wholeheartedly  in  the  conduct  of  the 
study  by  the  special  committee  which  has  prepared  this  report.  Their  interest  and 
attention  in  programs  designed  for  improvement  of  California 's  probation  services 
indicates  a  healthy  and  progressive  willingness  to  render  the  best  possible  service 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  delinqent  persons. 

RICHARD  A.  MrGrcE,  Chairman 
State  Board  of  Corrections 
Director,  State  Department  of  Corrections 

Sacramento,  California 

June  30, 1949 
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PROBATION  SERVICE 

A  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  FUNCTIONS  AND  RESOURCES  WITH  WHICH  THIS  REPORT  IS  CONCERNED 


It  Probation 

'ho  validity  of  mlult  probation  as  a  correctional 
lod  lies  in  the  fact  tlmt  offenders  enn  be  successfully 
ised  under  court  control  to  receive  the  special  help  of 
ntion  officers  in  their  rehabilitation.  Jail  terms  and 
tentiary  sentences  are  thus  not  indicated  for  every 
and  woman  who  offends  against  the  law,  or  even  for 
na.iority  of  thorn.  Such  persons,  many  of  them  young, 
ieted  of  misdemeanors  or  felonies,  will  not  receive 
1  best  correctional  treatment  in  penal  institutions; 
ty  can  be  better  protected  in  other  ways. 
Vhcther  probation  services  prove  adequate  depends 
largely  upon  the  correct  selection  of  pood  probation 
over  bad  ones,  proper  conditions  of  release,  with  fair 
bilitios  for  making  good  through  employment  or 
•wise,  and  access  to  skilled  probation  casework  service, 
rn  to  normal  and  accepted  ways  of  living  in  further 
cod  through  life  in  the  community — the  natural  set- 
and  mode  of  existence  normal  and  neceNsary>  to  most 
HIS  as  contrasted  with  lifo  in  even  the  best  of  penal 
tut  ions. 

toeause  it.  is  the  function  of  the  probation  officer  to 
itigato,  report  and  recommend  to  the  courts  on  such 
crs  where  guilt  has  been  established  and  probation 
ied  for,  it.  is  evident  that  the  quality  of  these  services 
)f  any  program  of  supervision  that  may  follow  will  go 
o  make  the  di (Terence  between  those  offenders  who  fail 
those  who  succeed. 

'irst  class  probation  casework  includes  the  investiga- 
of  the  defendant  not  only  through  his  present  offense 
previous  criminal  record  if  any,  or  even  through  his 
anduct  as  a  youngster,  but  in  terms  of  family  life, 
oyment,  education,  military  service,  interests  and 
Nations,  and  other  clues  to  his  personality  and  back- 
ud.  Medical  and  psychiatric  examinations  or  psycho- 
al  tests  frequently  reveal  hidden  causes  of  criminal 
vior.  Ill-advised  releases  on  probation,  or  useless 
"eoration  can  best  be  avoided  through  skilled  study 
ivhcro  indicated,  planning  for  the  proper  employment, 
g  arrangements,  special  services  and  religious  guid- 

which  should  be  a  part  of  the  correctional  process, 
wise  the  conditions  of  probation  which  a  court  can 
<odly  impose — the  obligations  and  the  prohibitions — 
ire  careful  and  practical  judgment  in  the  light  of  all 
able  facts.  Restitution  has  an  important  place  in  pro- 
>n  work  as  a  condition  of  probation  imposed  by  the 
t.  Presentence  investigation  includes  a  determination 
lat  claims  are  valid  and  whether  their  payment  would 

correctional  value  to  the  defendant. 
^7hcn  thorough  investigations  are  made  and. sound 
nmcndations  developed,  judges  have  an  invaluable 
e  in  their  determinations  and  probation  officers  a 
wghgoing  knowledge  of  the  persons  for  whom  they 
become  responsible.  If  probation  has  been  denied,  the 
tution  will  stand  to  receive  a  complete  report  of  the 
der  coming  into  their  care  and  custody. 


The  good  conduct  and  lasting  rehabilitation  of  those 
released  on  probation  calls  for  effective  service  and  active 
concern  on  the  part  of  probation  officers  for  the  youth  and 
adults  placed  in  their  charge  by  the  criminal  courts.  All 
will  not  require  equal  attention,  and  some  offenders  will 
not  need  treatment  so  much  as  an  opportunity  to  demon 
strate  their  own  ability  to  make  good.  Others  will  require 
the  most  intensive  effort  and  the  best  professional  han 
dling  that  a  probation  staff  can  deliver. 

Such  methods  as  confidential  checkups  through  em 
ployers  and  others  interested  in  the  individual's  welfare, 
consultation  or  regular  accountings  on  money  matters, 
help  with  family  situations  and  personal  problems  not 
only  keep  probation  officers  informed  of  probationers' 
progress,  but  head  off  failure.  The  use  of  all  services  avail 
able  and  the  cooperation  with  other  departments  and 
agencies  arc  accepted  good  practice.  Sound  probation 
work  includes  such  procedures  as  well  as  verification  of 
compliance  with  court  orders,  probation  instructions,  and 
prompt  action  when  probationers  must  be  returned  to 
court. 

Juvenile  Work 

"Juvenile  delinquents"  are  primarily  in  need  of  skill 
ful  help  and  if  good  individualized  treatment  can  be  given 
young  offenders  in  their  own  homes  and  communities,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  them  will  not  need  to  be  placed 
elsewhere.  The  readjustment  of  children  who  arc  already 
in  trouble  is  also  an  important  part  of  delinquency  pre 
vention  as  it  reduces  the  future  offenses  that  they  might 
otherwise  commit.  Professional  casework  with  problem 
children  who  remain  with  their  own  families  usually  finds 
this  service  extended  to  include  work  with  parents  and 
others  in  the  immediate  environment.  The  cost  of  such 
probation  supervision  and  casework  represents  a  sound 
and  economical  approach  to  the  problem  of  delinquency. 

Juvenile  probation  work  is  properly  more  a  matter  of 
guidance  and  treatment  than  of  surveillance  and  sanc 
tions.  It  combines  professional  guidance  with  tlm  judi 
cious  use  of  authority  and  the  balancing  of  indi vicinal 
rights  with  community  safeguards.  In  the  latter  connec 
tion,  however,  it  is  recognix.ed  that  the  best  long  run  pro 
tection  of  society  lies  in  the  early  correction  of  delinquent 
individuals  and  in  the  effective  protection  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  swell  the  ranks  of  the  maladjusted. 

Rome  youngsters  will  not  adjust  at  home,  but  continue 
to  be  involved  with  the  law  unless  placed  in  settings 
selected  to  meet  their  emotional,  social  and  other  needs. 
Whether  such  placement  calls  for  the  use  of  licensed  fos 
ter-boarding  homes  or  agencies  providing  group  care  and 
living  depends  on  the  individual  personalities  and  par 
ticular  needs  of  each  boy  and  girl  concerned. 

Therefore,  one  of  the  principal  responsibilities  which 
up-to-date  probation  programs  seek  to  discharge  is  the 
determination  of  just  which  children  should  be  released 
to  their  own  homes  under  "supervision,"  and  which 
should  be  referred  to  other  agencies  or  placed  elsewhere. 
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ills  for  ;i  tlmi-uugh  Knowledge  of  (lie  young  offender 
ic  complicated  problems  that,  relate  1o  his  mental 
ivsieal  health,  family  relationships,  school  or  work 
vrcational  and  religious  needs.  Kuril  factors  and 
•rv  of  the  requirements  for  effective  correctional 
cut  constitute  (lie  proper  basis  for  either  sound  pro- 
depart  incut  or  juvenile  court  action. 

ult  matters  are  assigned  to  probation  departments 
•csult  of  court  actions;  the  volume  of  juvenile  work, 
•r.  is  largely  dependent  upon  intake  policies  nnd 
nres.  Therefore  initial  disposition  of  the  various 
s  referred  by  law  enforcement  and  school  officials, 
and  private  agencies,  parents,  relatives,  nnd  other 
uals  is  a  most,  important  function.  This  "intake" 
;  determines  to  a  very  great  decree  which  cases  shall 

the  services  of  the  department  or  the  attention  of 
.•enile  court.  Choice  of  the  right  cases  to  accept, 
>r  refer  elsewhere  calls  for  skill  and  a  knowledge 
lable  resources  and  court  procedures.  It  neccssi- 
ic  discussion  of  complaints  and  problems  and  the 
tl  ion  of  possible  solnt  ions  and  I  lie  on-t  he-spot  detor- 
iii  of  the  initial  course  best  followed.  Consultation 
^pension  of  action  will  suffice  in  some  cases,  but, 

further  official  (or  informal)  handling  by  the 
nent.  or  referral  for  service  elsewhere  is  indicated, 
t  and  vitally  important  decisions  on  the  advisabil- 
uvpnilo  court  action,  and  whether  to  hold  children 
ntion  must,  often  bo  made  in  connection  with  the 
rtrocess. 

preparation  for  court  hearings  which  so  frc- 
•  represents  the  next  phase  of  probation  service 
r  a  more  extensive  and  intensive  investigation  and 
dy  in  order  to  get  the  needed  information  for  diag- 
sitimt  ions  and  planning  what  should  properly  be 
r  the  boys  and  girls  involved. 

(1  investigation  and  case  study  is  best  accomplished 
i  confidential  interviews  with  children  and  parents, 
nces  with  school  people  and  others,  ea re ful  record 
:  and  direct  observation  of  persons  and  their  snr- 
igs.  In  addition,  there  is  almost,  invariably  a  need 
th  examinations,  psyeliolopic.nl  tests  or  psychiatric 
to  supplement  the  data  available  through  law 
ment  or  other  sources.  Only  persons  skilled  or 
need  in  diagnosing  and  treating  such  problems  or 
ing  upon  these  services  can  insure  the  effectiveness 
>art  of  probation  work — a  difficult  time-consuming 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  what,  to  look  for,  what  to 
nnd  what  to  report. 

enf  Programs 

principal  responsibility  of  most  juvenile  probation 
heoretically  at  least,  is  the  correctional  and  pro- 
treatment  programs  extended  through  supervi- 
casework  service.  Boys  and  girls  placed  by  court 
r  through  voluntary  arrangements  on  such  "pro- 
'  after  initial  investigation  are  the  subjects  of 
1-important  aspects  of  probation  work. 

adjustment  or  treatment  of  those  who  remain 
upervision  in  their  own  homes  and  neighborhoods, 
.s  wards  of  the  courts  or  clients  of  the  probation 
lent,  or  both,  is  a  central  purpose  and  function 
nile  probation  work.  It  is  a  method  for  rendering 


effective  correctional  services  and  applying  needed  author 
ity  and  casework  techniques  over  varying  periods  of  time 
in  the  community  setting.  It  is  in  a  sense  an  out-patient, 
treatment  process  implemented  through  professional  field 
staff. 

Whether  children  should  be  placed  away  at  all  pre 
sents  an  exceedingly  difficult  question  for  probation  offi 
cers  and  juvenile  court,  judges.  Kuch  placements  involve 
emotional  considerations  of  vast  importance  to  both  chil 
dren  and  parents  and  hence  ill-advised  use  of  foster  homes 
or  institutions  can  be  damaging. 

Removal  of  boys  and  girls  from  their  accustomed  sur 
roundings  and  associations  to  new  and  usually  quite 
different  ones  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  persons  and 
situations  involved — an  understanding  of  the  individual 
child,  his  background  and  his  needs.  Parental  abilities 
and  responsibilities  must  be  studied  to  learn  whether 
their  emotional  and  helping  relationships  with  tin*  young 
ster  concerned  can  be  maintained  or  developed  both  dur 
ing  a  period  of  placement  and  afterward. 

No  less  expert  handling  of  matters  is  required  in  the 
placement  of  children  in  residence;  schools,  institutions 
and  camps.  Which  of  them  can  or  cannot  be  helped  in 
this  type  of  experience  must  be  definitely  determined. 
The  matching  of  such  childen  to  foster  parents  or  insti 
tutional  groups  is  an  exacting  job  for  persons  skilled  in 
this  highly  important  type  of  casework  with  either  the 
delinquent  or  the  nondeliquent.  What  has  been  said  of 
the  probation  services  in  cases  involving  delinquency 
applies  in  most  respects  to  those  concerning  neglect, 
custody  and  special  procedures.  Equal  skill  is  required 
in  the  acceptance,  investigation,  adjustment  and  service 
of  the  many  difficult  problems  involved. 

In  addition  to  intake,  investigation,  supervision,  nnd 
placement  work  in  connection  with  the  corrective  and 
protective  matters  referred  for  probation  service,  there 
are  also  other  special  services  such  as  investigation  of 
step-parent  adoptions,  the  feeble-minded,  the  assignments 
received  from  other  jurisdictions,  various  special  investi 
gations  and  related  activities.  All  demand  staff  time, 
ability  and  resources. 

Furthermore,  administration  of  probation  depart 
ment  activities  often  embraces  the  detention  homes  and 
increasingly  includes  the  operation  of  longer  term  place 
ment  facilities  such  as  ranch-schools  and  forestry  camps; 
various  types  of  delinquency  prevention  programs  are 
also  being  developed. 

Administration 

Whether  probation  departments  measure  up  to  the 
responsibilities  imposed  or  attain  their  best  potential 
development  depends  on  the  funds,  personnel,  facilities 
and  the  other  resources  with  which  they  are  implemented, 
the  legal  and  administrative  settings  in  which  they  func 
tion  and  the  policies  and  practices  by  which  they  operate. 

With  the  exception  of  an  adequate  working  budget 
sufficient  to  support  and  guarantee  needed  probation 
services,  the  number  and  qualifications  of  personnel  are 
the  most  important  factors  connected  with  the  adminis 
tration  of  such  correctional  and  welfare  programs.  Gen 
eral  education  including  college  and  professional  training 
in  social  casework  or  the  equivalent  and  in  legal  or  other 
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isioiiiil  tields  arc  recognized  as  indispensable  prc- 
ites  for  probation  work  today. 

c  minimum  personnel  standards  sponsored  by  the 
ruin  Probation  and  Parole  Association  and  tbe  Na- 
Probation   and    Parole   Association   call    for  addi- 
t raining  and  experience  in   probation  or  related 
>vhere  administrators  and  supervisors  are  concerned, 
chinning  deputies  one  of  tbe  established   require- 
speeilies  that  full-time  paid  experience  under  coin- 
supervision  in  an  approved  agency  or  department 
istitnted  for  each  year  of  college  lacking. 

a  means  of  determining  tbe  number  of  professional 
lembers  properly  required  to  insure  good  probation 
maximums  of  ,r>0  cases  per  officer  bave  long  been 
ited  by  the  National  Probation  and  Parole  Associa- 
tking  into  account  only  matters  assigned  for  proba- 
y  supervision.  Where  investigation  work  is  required 
pervision  caseload  is  adjusted  downward. 

tb  the  standards  pertaining  to  personnel  qualifica- 
ind  maximum  proper  case  assignments  are  based  on 
ct  that  the  correctional  process  calls  for  skilled, 
lualized,  and  frequently  intensive  staff  effort  if  it  is 
•eed. 

icthcr  the  various  criminal  and  juvenile  courts  are 
available  probation  services  in  the  most  effective 
r  or  to  the  extent  which  the  public  welfare  would 
te  and  whether  the  right  kinds  and  numbers  of 
•s  are  being  referred  to  probation  departments 
;h  other  channels  depends  in  part  on  the  availability 
h  services  and  in  part  on  the  active  demand  for 
If  probation  service  is  recognized  as  an  integral 
f  socialized  justice  and  its  juvenile  programs  as 
?nsable  to  juvenile  court  processes,  then  there  will 
roper  correlation  between  the  total  volume  of  mat- 
indled  in  the  various  courts  and  the  instances  in 
probation  services  have  been  rendered.  Where  there 
de  discrepancy  in  these  factors,  a  valuable  correc- 
process  is  not  being  sufficiently  employed  for  the 
of  the  community. 

equal  importance  to  the  extent  to  which  probation 
is  arc  drawn  upon  is  the  question  of  the  quality  of 
;rvices  both  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
re  performed  and  in  terms  of  their  completeness, 
t  of  influencing  human  behavior  for  the  better  must 
reasingly  refined  and  applied;  the  approach  to 
;ional  work  progressively  more  professional;  the 
rendered  small  communities  and  rural  areas  more 
comparable  with  that  available  in  populous  areas. 


Resources 

The  administrative  policies  and  practices  like  other 
aspects  of  probation  programs  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the.  total  service.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  matters  of  budgeting,  staffing,  directing,  ivjiort- 
ing,  and  correlating  the  work  of  the  probation  depart 
ment  with  other  agencies  and  organizations.  Securing 
sufficient  funds  to  obtain  enough  qualified  staff;  recruit 
ing  professional  personnel  on  the  basis  of  merit;  further 
developing  skills  on  the  job;  providing  leadership  and 
supervision;  maintaining  proper  records  and  accounts; 
rendering  cooperation  and  service  to  the  community,  and 
drawing  on  available  resources  in  return  are  among  the 
valid  measures  of  good  probation  administration. 

There  must  be  the  professional  leadership  and  tech 
nical  skill  demanded  by  this  type  of  work  in  terms  of 
staff  qualifications  and  amount  of  personnel.  Larger  de 
partments  need  the  direction  of  a  professionally  able 
person  whose  entire  time  is  devoted  to  the  development 
of  a  sound  program  of  administration  and  services ;  the 
smaller  departments  require  a  probation  officer  who  can 
combine  executive  activities  with  casework  skills. 

Supporting  secretarial  and  other  special  assistance 
must  also  be  available  to  avoid  expenditure  of  higher  paid 
staff  time  on  clerical  and  other  routine  matters. 

In  the  nature  of  probation  casework,  interviewing 
and  field  calls,  report  writing  and  correspondence,  case 
conferences  and  court  appearances  are  principal  daily 
working  activities.  In  juvenile  and  adult  probation  work 
privacy  of  interviews  and  confidentialncss  of  records  are 
essential ;  workers  need  to  dictate  reports  and  letters  in 
private,  therefore,  adequate  provision  for  office  space, 
efficient  systems  for  records  and  reports,  and  enough  tele 
phone  and  transportation  service  are  indispensable — like 
wise,  ample  funds  for  proper  care  and  placement,  clinical 
and  special  services  required  for  children  and  also  for 
adults. 

Not  only  the  character  of  probation  services  available 
in  a  given  jurisdiction,  but  also  the  degree  to  which  their 
application  coincides  with  the  need  is  a  very  important 
matter.  If  a  department  is  assuming  cases  which  would  be 
properly  or  even  better  handled  through  other  agencies 
and  methods,  or  is  failing  to  assume  the  potential  task 
which  it  should,  then  there  is  a  need  for  an  adjustment 
in  its  area  of  service  and  working  relationships.  Unused 
or  misapplied  probation  services  can  be  as  costly  to  the 
community  as  are  poor  or  insufficient  services  rendered. 

The  following  pages  of  this  report  set  forth  both  the 
essential  character  and  the  general  application  of  pro 
bation  services  in  California. 
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Ho  fore  concluding:  Iliis  report  with  n  statement  of  its 
neral  implications,  probation  should  bo  considered  in 
lation  to  the  alternative  of  incarceration.  To  assess  the 
lative  costs  of  those  two  contrasting  correctional  pro- 
dures,  the  total  1IU8--J!)  budgets  for  penal  and  correc- 
)iial  custody  in  state  institutions  along  with  administra 
te  costs,  but  exclusive  of  capital  outlay,  are  here  divided 
•  the  average  daily  number  of  persons  held  in  custody 
order  to  derive  an  approximation  of  per  capita  costs : 

Corrections  state  Unrlgct  (approximate) $10,000.000 

Daily  population  (approximate) 10,000 

Annual  per  capita  cost  (approximate) $1,000* 

Daily  per  capita  cost  (approximate) 2.74 

*  The  comparable  Youth  Authority  Institutional  cost  flpuro 
proxim.ites  $2.000;  county  operated  camps  and  schools  average 
proxlniixtoly  $1.020. 

In  probation  work  nim-h  more  stall  time  is  devoted  to 
ohoariug  investigation  than  to  case  supervision.  IIow- 
er.  to  be  conservative  in  estimating  the  costs  claimed 
r  the  latter  form  of  treatment,  40  percent  of  the  total 
idgets  for  probation  departments  and  their  auxiliary 
rvioes  throughout  California  are  divided  by  the  average 
imbor  of  persons  under  "supervision,  care  or  custody" 
any  one  time  with  the  following  results: 

All  probation  l>uilc<-ts  (40%)    (approximate)  _.  $-4,800.000 

IVrsons  under  "supervision"  (approximate) f>0,<XM) 

Annual  per  capita  cost  (approximate) $!H> 

Daily  per  capita  cost  (approximately ) .20 

Judging  from  the  relative  inadequacy  of  supervision 
id  treatment  services  as  indicated  by  the  caseloads  and 
rformauee  reported,  the  resultant  cost  figure  is  too  low. 
kewise,  unmet  institutional  personnel  and  other  require- 
pnts  are  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  attendant  per 
pita  costs  should  likewise  be  adjusted  upward. 

Of  greater  significance,  however,  is  the  fact  that  as 
twoen  these  two  methods  of  handling  correctional  prob- 
ns,  state  incarceration  is  10  times  as  costly  as  probation 
pervision.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  latter  can  prop- 
ly  be  substituted  for  the  former  in  matters  where  first 
te  custodial  care  is  indicated  for  the  successful  treat- 
snt  of  the  offender  and  the  immediate  protection  of 
ciety.  Hut  it  does  mean  that  to  remedy  the  deficiencies 
mmarized  herewith  is  not  only  to  advance  the  total 


community  welfare  through  an  enhanced  and  extended 
probation  service,  but  in  the  long  run  to  effect  a  huge 
saving  of  public,  funds  as  well.  The  data  of  this  report  is 
interpreted  as  confirming  the  following  facts: 

(1)  Great   inconsistencies   of   probation   service   re 
sources  exist  between  one  county  and  another  in 
California. 

(2)  The  most  populous  counties  have  much  better 
financed,  staffed,  and  equipped  departments  than 
the  middle  and  smaller  ones. 

(3)  In  terms  of  accepted  administrative  standards, 
there  is  an  acute  staff  shortage  in  relation  to  the 
number   of   cases   currently    assumed    by   most 
departments. 

(4)  A  great  unmet,  need  for  probation  services  lies 
everywhere  in  the  lower  criminal  courts  (munici 
pal,    police    and    justice),    particularly    in    the 
"middle"  population  groupings  of  counties. 

(5)  Adequacy  of  probation  services  follows  the  pat 
tern  of  best  (but  less  than  optimum)  performance 
in  the  larger  communities  with  a  diminution  as 
the   less   populous   communities   are  taken   into 
account. 

(6)  Deficiencies  in   reports  and   records  and  in  the 
method  of  compiling  them  are  common;  in  num 
erous    instances    extreme ;    sometimes    virtually 
total. 

(7)  Probation    casework    through    supervision    and 
treatment  is  not  implemented  to  the  extent  which 
this  basic  function  properly  demands. 

(8)  No  comprehensive  administrative  processes  ex 
cept  those  of  consultation  and  common  endeavor 
operate  to  unify  the  policies  and  performance  of 
California's  50  separate  probation  departments. 

Various  other  conclusions  can  be  derived  from  the 
contents  of  this  report ;  different  solutions  to  the  problems 
presented  can  be  evolved.  But  unless  thei-e  are  continuing 
inventories  and  evaluations  of  probation  service  in  Cali 
fornia  and  hence  adequate  means  for  increasingly  com 
prehensive  and  thorough  work  in  this  direction,  there  will 
be  lacking  that  broad  foundation  of  current  fact  which 
is  so  necessary  for  realistic  planning  and  action. 


(4.1) 
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CHAMBERS  OF 

THE  CHIEF  JUSTICE 


December    19,    1953 


Dear    lleman: 


I  want  you  to  know  how  much  I 
appreciated  your  writing  to  me  when  I  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Presi 
dent  ilir.enhower . 

You  deserved  a  prompter  reply, 
but  1  know  you  realize  the  complications 
of  such  a  sudden  change  ^as  I  aiede  in  leav 
ing  the  Governor's  office  and  assuming 
this  one. 

My  best  wishes  to  you  ana  yours 
for  the  holiday  season. 

Sincerely, 


Mr.  Heman  G.  Stark,  Director 
Youth  Authority 

401  State  Office  Building  No.  1 
Sacramento  1.4,  California 
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Coordinating  council  executives  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco  and 
Kern  counties,  meeting  at  Kenneth  Beam's  home  in  San  Diego,  California,  1940, 
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INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Kenneth  Beam  was  interviewed  by  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
in  order  to  record  his  role  in  organizing  community  coordinating  councils 
in  the  1930s  and  40s  as  a  means  of  combatting  juvenile  delinquency,  with 
the  blessings  of  California  youth  correctional  agencies. 


Conduct  of 
Interview: 


the 


A  single  interview  was  held  on  November  20,  1970,  in 
Mr.  Beam's  modest  home  in  San  Diego,  California, 
where  he  was  recovering  from  a  serious  illness.   It  was 
an  impromptu  discussion,  resulting  from  interviewer 
Rosemary  Levenson's  recording  session  the  previous  day 
with  Mildred  T.  Hale  on  the  activies  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  during  which  Mrs.  Hale  referred  Mrs.  Levenson 
to  Mr.  Beam  for  recollections  of  his  work  in  delinquency 
prevention  and  close  involvement  with  public  schools. 


The  interview  transcript  was  rough-edited  by 
Gabrielle  Morris,  who  was  preparing  additional  inter 
views  on  the  California  Youth  Authority,  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Beam  for  review.   In  a  touching  letter,  he  commented 
on  the  evidences  of  aging  he  found  in  the  manuscript. 
To  supplement  this  brief  discussion,  contemporary  letters 
and  articles  written  by  Mr.  Beam  in  his  prime  are  included 
as  appendix  material.  These  were  selected  from  the  many 
scrapbooks  kept  diligently  by  Mr.  Beam,  separate  volumes 
for  the  coordinating  councils  and  others  for  his  work  as 
a  missionary  and  his  family  life. 

After  consultation  with  his  close  friend  and 
colleague  Kenyon  Scudder,  whose  memoir  is  also  a  part 
of  this  series,  Mr.  Beam  deposited  the  coordinating 
council  scrapbooks  in  the  Earl  Warren  archive  of  The 
Bancroft  Library.  Although  the  councils  of  the  1940s 
as  described  in  these  materials  are  primarily  made  up 
of  professional  and  institutional  representatives,  it 
seems  evident  that  they  were  forerunners  of  the  broad- 
participation  community  organization  activities  which 
began  to  be  of  importance  in  institutional  change  in  the 
1960s. 
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University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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I  LEADERS  IN  DELINQUENCY  PREVENTION 

[Throughout  the  interview,  Mr.  Beam  refers  to  various  scrapbooks 
to  illustrate  his  comments.] 


RL:    We're  interested  in  delinquency  prevention  in  the  Warren  era. 
You  had  a  lot  to  do  with  this,  didn't  you? 

Beam:  Let  me  tell  you  of  my  first  meeting  with  Earl  Warren.   By  the  way, 
has  the  name  of  August  Vollmer*  ever  come  up?  Well,  I  have  his 
picture  here  in  a  scrapbook.  He  and  I  called  on  Earl  Warren  when  he 
was  attorney  general  of  the  state.  His  office  was  in  San  Francisco. 
We  wanted  his  full  cooperation  in  the  state  organization  of 
coordinating  councils.  August  Vollmer  and  Virgil  Dickson  were  the 
organizers  of  the  first  Coordinating  Council,  in  Berkeley,  in  1919. 
I'm  not  sure  of  the  date  of  this  call,  but  it  was  when  he  was 
attorney  general,  before  he  moved  on  up  in  the  governorship.  He 
gave  his  wholehearted  support  to  that  move,  and  helped  us  a  great 
deal. 

Earl  Warren  later  wrote  the  introduction  to  the  book  Scudder 
and  I  wrote,  The  Twenty  Billion  Dollar  Challenge.**  It's  dedicated 
to  August  Vollmer.   Those  two  men  go  through  all  the  story  of 
delinquency  prevention.   Have  you  seen,  or  do  you  intend  to  see, 
Heman  Stark  and  Kenyon  Scudder? 

RL:    My  colleague,  Mrs.  Morris,  plans  to  see  them. 

Beam:  Scudder  and  Stark,  fortunately,  are  up  here  at  Laguna  Hills. 

It's  outside  of  Laguna  Beach,  a  very  exclusive  place,  and  they  are 
both  there.  Presumably  they  are  back  now,  because  I  know 


*The  Bancroft  Library  holds  the  personal  papers  of  Chief  August 
Vollmer  as  well  as  the  tapes  and  transcripts  of  the  August  Vollmer 
History  Project,  a  project  conducted  by  Gene  Carte  in  1971  to 
tape-record  friends  and  colleagues  of  August  Vollmer  on  their 
recollections  of  him. 

**N.Y.  Doubleday,  1952. 


Ht-utn:   SouUlfr  ul  I  cmlril  the  meeting,  the  United  Nations  mooting  on 

delinquency  and  crime.  He  attended  every  one  of  those.  They  come 
about  every  four  years,  and  he  has  attended  every  one  of  them  for  a 
good  many  years.   I  think  Stark  was  there  this  time,  too.   I'm 
not  sure.   They  are  nearly  always  held  in  Europe. 

But  they,  of  course,  were  very  close  friends.   Scudder  ran 
on  to  this  idea  of  the  coordinating  council  when  he  was  --  I 
think  it  was  when  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Whittier  State 
Reform  School.   That  name  has  been  changed  now  to  something 
else.   [Fred  C.  Nelles  School  for  Boys]   I  think  at  that  time  he 
went  to  Berkeley  to  look  into  that  coordinating  council.   He  was 
never  satisfied  with  the  supervision  of  delinquents,  as  the 
end  in  itself,  but  he  always  felt  that  me  must  do  something  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  delinquents.   From  the  very  beginning 
he  worked  to  do  that . 

Our  book  is  all  about  that,  and  this  is  the  one  that  is 
even  more  significant  because  this  describes  his  work  as  the 
superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  Men  at  Chino,  called  the 
prison  without  bars.   It's  called  Pr i s  one  r  s  are  People,*  and  he 
insisted  on  treating  them  like  people. 

Olson  was  governor  when  the  original  decision  was  made. 
Warren  came  in  soon  after  and  gave  it  full  support  for  many 
years.   The  decision  was  made  in  1940  but  erection  of  the 
building  took  considerable  time,  during  which  Warren  was 
governor. 

A  great  many  people  thought  Scudder  was  absolutely 
crazy.  Just  letting  men  out.  But  it  wasn't;  it  worked  out 
entirely  differently.   It's  still  going  strong,  and  they 
recently  dedicated  to  him  --  read  this  thing  here,"Kenyon 
Scudder  Education  and  Research  Center  at  Chino,"  a  separate 
institution  within  the  other  institution.   It  may  develop  into  a 
coeducational  college  on  the  campus  at  Chino,  with  courses  open 
to  graduate  students,  and  some  others. 

Anyway,  if  you  write  to  the  Institution  for  Men  at  Chino, 
they'll  send  you  more  particulars. 


*N.Y.  Putnam,  1961. 


Beam:       You  are  the  one  who  should  be  asking  me  questions,  and  not 
me  volunteering  all  this! 

RL:    Oh  no.  What  was  Mr.  Stark's  first  name?  I  missed  that. 

Beam:   Heman.   It's  unusual.   People  usually  call  him  Herman,  but  it's 
Heman.   He  was  the  director  of  the  Youth  Authority  for  many 
years.  Oh,  the  connection  there  is  very  interesting.   I  was  the 
first  director  of  the  Coordinating  Council  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

RL:    About  when  was  that? 

Beam:   1932-1935.  And  then  I  accepted  an  appointment  with  the  National 
Conference  on  Delinquency  and  Crime  (it  was  called  the  National 
Probation  Association  then)  to  make  a  national  survey  of 
coordinating  councils  in  all  the  cities.  And  Heman  Stark,  at 
that  time,  was  a  probation  officer  on  Scudder's  staff.  He  was 
brought  in  to  take  over  my  place.   He  was  a  wonderful  selection. 
Mr.  Scudder  made  a  wonderful  selection  of  people  to  work  with  him. 
That  was  his  strong  point.  He  put  them  in  charge,  and  they  went 
on,  because  they  were  carefully  picked  out. 

So  Stark  took  that  on.  Karl  Holton  was  the  director  of  the 
Juvenile  Department  of  the  Probation  Office  of  Los  Angeles.  Scudder 
was  the  chief  probation  officer  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

If  you  could  possibly  stop  off  and  see  Scudder  and  Stark 
it  would  be  very  much  worthwhile,  because  they  both  knew  Earl 
Warren  very  well.  And  Scudder,  particularly.   Because  when 
Scudder  had  a  vision  of  this  new  institution,  as  I  remember, 
a  lot  of  the  men  in  government  thought  he  was  absolutely  crazy, 
absolutely.   But  he  demonstrated,  and  it's  still  going  strong. 

RL:    Wonderful.   I  doubt  that  I  will  see  them  on  this  trip,  but  there 

are  other  people  in  the  office  who  are  much  more  competent  than 

I  am  in  this  area,  who  I'm  sure  will  be  very,  very  pleased  to  have 
this  information. 

Beam:   Good.   There  are  others  that  are  working  on  the  project?  You 
will  have  quite  a  good  document  when  you  are  through  with  it. 

RL:    I  think  so.   I  hope  so. 


II  FROM  CHURCH  TO  COORDINATING  COUNCIL 


Beam:   I  mentioned  to  Mrs.  [Mildred]  Hale*  the  scrapbooks.   I've  got 
scrapbooks  here,  piled  up  back  there  (I  can  pull  out  any  one 
you  want)  illustrating  all  these  things.   Pictures,  newspaper 
clippings,  magazine  clippings  and  others.  One  is  a  great 
big  picture  of  Scudder's  staff  as  it  was  at  that  time. 

I  was  brought  in  in  an  absolutely  unauthorized  position. 
There  was  no  authorization  by  the  state  for  the  position  I  took, 
at  all.   Scudder  just  took  a  chance.   I  took  the  regular  civil 
service  examination  and  passed  it  for  the  probation  officer's 
position,  but  I  never  handled  a  probation  case.   I  was  on  the 
preventative  end  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

RL:    What  were  you  doing  before  then?  What  was  your  background? 


Beam:  Oh.  Minister,  up  in  La  Canada. 
RL:    What  denomination? 

Beam:   Congregational.   But  it  was  a  Community  Church.  We  had  about 

thirty  denominations  in  this  one  church.   I  wasn't  at  all  satisfied 
(here's  where  we  go  off  on  a  tangent  again)  with  what  we  were 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  church  and  for  the  great  number  of 
youngsters  that  weren't  in  there  at  all,  so  I  got  a  summer  off  and 
went  back  to  New  York  to  study,  in  both  Union  Technological  Seminary 
and  Teachers'  College  in  Columbia.   I  got  more  out  of  the 
Teachers'  College.   There  was  a  man  up  there  --  Dr.  Goodwin 
Watson.   (I  have  to  keep  these  scrapbooks  and  all  this  other 
evidence  so  that  I  can  verify  things.)   I  learned  there  of  how 
the  character  of  children  is  formed,  not  by  any  one  institution, 
but  by  the  entire  community,  and  particularly  by  the  family  and 
the  home.   If  the  church  really  wanted  to  do  a  job  to  develop  the 
character  of  children,  they  should  improve  the  whole  community 
and  the  family.  That  led  me  to  think  that  we  needed  a  new  kind 
of  an  organization  in  the  community  for  character  development. 

When  Scudder  heard  about  that,  he  said,  "That's  what  we  need 


*See  interview  with  Mrs.  Hale  in  Earl  Warren  oral  history  project 
on  her  work  with  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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Beam:   to  prevent  delinquency."  He  knew  what  was  going  on  in  Berkeley. 
But  the  Berkeley  Coordinating  Council  was  entirely  of  govern 
mental  organizations:   police,  probation,  schools,  welfare  to 
start  with,  and  health,  and  all  the  governmental  services  who 
handled  delinquent  cases.   It  was  to  treat  cases,  and  prevent 
them  from  going  any  further.   It  wasn't  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  into  this  trouble,  and  when  Scudder  heard  of  my  idea,  and 
its  much  broader  base,  he  said,  "That's  what  we  want." 

He  knew  about  the  Coordinating  Council  up  there.   That 
was  to  be  the  name.   I  called  ours  a  Community  Council.   I  wasn't 
thinking  of  the  delinquency  menace  at  all.   I  was  thinking  of 
character  development.   But  he  said,  "That's  what  we  need."  So 
he  asked  me  to  take  the  examination. 

Now,  all  that  is  written  up  in  The  Twenty  Billion  Dollar 
Challenge .   There  is  a  quotation  from  Chief  Justice  Warren  in  the 
very  beginning.   His  first  book,  Prisoners  are  People,  recorded 
Scudder 's  connection  with  Warren  when  he  was  the  governor.   They 
were  very  good  friends.   Scudder  had  a  visit  with  him  when  he  was 
in  Washington,  and  he  knew  all  the  family.   Scudder  himself  has 
been  a  strong  Republican  and  I've  been  a  Democrat,  [laughter] 


Ill  A  BOOK  AND  A  FILM  ABOUT  PRISONERS 


Beam:   This  book  you'll  find  up  there  in  Berkeley  I'm  sure.   He  was 
still  at  Chino  when  this  was  done.  There  was  a  film  made  on 
this  book,  called  Unchained .   It's  still  being  brought  out  on 
television.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago  it  was  on  television.  Mrs. 
Beam  and  I  were  out  there  at  Chino  working  with  Scudder,  out 
lining  the  plans  for  this  book,  when  the  film  was  being  made,  and 
we  met  the  entire  cast  of  the  film.  The  stories  he  tells  in 
here  are  quite  unusual.  The  one  I  remember  most  vividly  is  when 
he  brought  the  first  busload  of  men  from  San  Quentin.   The  whole 
idea  of  his  institution  was  that  he  was  to  select  his  own  men, 
interviewing  them,  selecting  the  ones  he  thought  had  possibility 

And  then  he  was  to  bring  them  back  by  bus,  without  any  guns 
without  any  guards,  without  any  chains,  just  like  other  people 
riding  a  bus.  And  when  he  left  the  prison  up  there,  the  guards 
just  laughed  at  him.  They  said,  "You  won't  have  a  single  man 
left  by  the  time  you  get  down  there."  On  the  other  hand,  every 
man  was  in  there.  They  all  were  singing  when  they  drove  in  the 
gate,  [laughter]  The  whole  story  is  told  in  here. 

They  would  go  into  restaurants  and  eat  a  meal  and  no 
one  knew  that  they  were  any  different.  When  they  were  treated 
that  way,  they  reacted  that  way. 

By  the  way,  there's  a  French  edition  of  The  Twenty  Billion 
Dollar  Challenge.  This  was  financed  by  a  woman  philanthropist 
in  Paris.  Mr.  Scudder  met  her  at  one  of  those  United  Nations 
conferences.   I  can  give  you  a  copy  of  that;  I've  got  two  of 
those.   If  you  read  French,  you  can  take  that  with  you. 

RL:    Oh,  thank  you  very  much.   I  won't  keep  it  for  myself.   I'll  give 
it  to  The  Bancroft  Library  after  I've  read  it. 

Beam:  This  is  the  film  Unchained. 

RL:    "Every  revelation  that  caused  a  sensation,"  in  Reader's  Digest. 

Beam:   I've  got  a  copy  of  the  Reader's  Digest,  February  1953.  You'll 
have  that  up  there,  of  course.  This  is  an  article  --  "No  Locks 
in  This  Prison." 

RL:    "Condensed  from  the  Christian  Herald  ",  January  1953. 


IV   BEAM  FAMILY  RECORDS 


Beam:   Now,  this  is  the  scrapbook  I'm  working  on  at  the  moment,  "Life 
of  the  Beam  Family."  This  first  article  on  "The  Rebirth  of 
the  Family,"  by  Lewis  Mumford  appeared  in  House  Beautiful, 
December, 1952.  We  met  in  New  York,  and  I've  been  in  touch 
with  him  ever  since. 

This  is  taken  from  his  book  --  oh,  I  have  a  copy  here  -- 
where  he  urges  families  to  keep  their  own  records,  and  go  as 
far  back  as  they  can,  not  for  any  pride  in  ancestry,  but  to  let 
the  youngsters  know  where  they  came  from  and  give  them  some  stan 
dards  to  go  by.  Well,  when  I  first  read  that,  I  said,  "Now 
that's  what  I  want  for  my  own  family."  I  wanted  to  have  a  book 
for  each  one  of  them,  giving  their  own  records,  and  as  much  of 
the  history  as  we  know  then  hope  that  they  will  keep  them  up. 
They  didn't  all  do  it,  by  any  means.   It's  proved  to  be  very 
useful  and  a  book  developed  from  that  called  The  Family  Log, 
and  Lewis  Mumford  wrote  the  introduction  to  it.   It  was  based  on 
this. 

RL:    Did  you  write  the  book,  The  Family  Log? 

Beam:  Yes.   I've  got  a  copy  of  that  too. 

RL:    It  says  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.   Photographed  by  Bill  Heller. 

Beam:  When  I  started  the  scrapbooks,  way  back  in  high  school,  if  you 
please,  the  first  ones  were  entirely  about  the  family.   Our 
family  is  from  West  Virginia,  and  one  piece  of  property  that 
was  in  the  family  had  been  surveyed  by  George  Washington,  and  is 
now  the  site  of  a  golf  course.   So  the  family's  been  around  there 
quite  a  good  many  years.   I  have  one  set  of  scrapbooks  on  family 
history. 

I  have  another  set  about  my  work.   This  one  is  on  the 
Coordinating  Council  publications.* 


*The  photographs  and  articles  mentioned  in  the  following  section 
are  all  in  the  scrapbook  entitled  Coordinating  Councils  V,  on 
deposit  in  the  Earl  Warren  Archives  of  Bancroft  Library. 
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V  A  STATE  ORGANIZATION  OF  COORDINATING  COUNCILS 


Beam:  [Leafing  through  scrapbook]  And  this  is  a  very  good  picture 
of  Scudder.  He  was  the  son  of  a  minister.  The  name  Scudder 
goes  way  back  as  missionaries  of  India.  Judson, too. 

RL:    What  denomination  were  they? 

Beam:   Congregational.   So  we  understood  each  other's  philosophy  right 
from  the  beginning. 

Now,  here  is  a  picture  of  August  Vollmer.  We  entertained 
him  in  our  home  in  Pasadena.   He  organized  that  first  Coordinating 
Council.   I  don't  know  if  it's  still  functioning  there  or  not. 
Both  he  and  Virgil  Dickson  are  gone.   They  were  the  founders  of 
it.  And  here  was  a  state  organization  of  coordinating  councils 
that  we  formed.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  raise  money  for  that 
state  organization. 

Here's  Norman  Fenton.  That  position  doesn't  exist  anymore, 
but  he  was  a  very  important  figure  then  in  the  Education 
Department  at  Stanford.*  He  was  head  of  the  Juvenile 
Bureau  of  the  Police  Department  of  Los  Angeles.  He  later  became 
head  of  the  Adult  Authority,  I  think  in  charge  of  deciding  when 
men  could  be  released  from  prison.** 

Mrs.  Lytle  was  head  of  the  State  PTA.  That  was  the  position 
that  Mrs.  Hale  held  later. 

All  these  letters  down  here  are  very,  very  important.   This 
J.P.  McEvoy  has  had  an  article  in  almost  every  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  for  years.  He  and  his  wife,  his  new  wife,  of  course,  at  that 
time,  came  out  and  wrote  an  article  about  the  Coordinating  Council, 
and  wrote  it  first  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.   Our  office  was 
in  Los  Angeles  at  that  time,  when  we  were  trying  to  establish  our 
office.  We  had  a  grant  from  the  Rosenberg  Foundation  for  several 
years. 

Here  is  the  First  annual  meeting   -- 


*By  1950,  Fenton  was  deputy  director  of  the  Department  of  Corrections 
for  classification  and  treatment. 

**In  1956  Hjelte  was  a  member  of  the  Governor's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Children  and  Youth. 


• 
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RL:    "Proceedings  of  the  First  Conference  of  Coordinating  Councils  of 
California."   1935. 

Beam:   That  was  the  first  annual  meeting  of  coordinating  councils,  state 
organization.   It  was  held  in  connection  with  the  State  Conference 
of  Social  Work.   There's  something  in  here  by  Virgil  Dickson 
entitled  "The  Beginning  of  Coordinating  Councils."  This  one 
here's  by  Fenton;  he  analyzed  things  very  well.  And  I  wrote  an 
article  in  here  called  "The  Future  Program  of  Coordinating  Councils."* 


Rotary  Club  Sponsors  Family  Week 


Beam:   There's  a  very  unusual  institution  at  Balboa  Park  called  the 

Museum  of  Man.   The  head  of  it  is  Clark  Evernham.   He's  not  an 
anthropologist  by  degree,  but  he  has  far  more  information  and 
inspiration  in  that  direction  than  any  anthropologist  I  ever 
heard  of.   The  Museum  of  Man  is  a  nationally-known  institution. 
It  demonstrates  right  there  in  the  most  interesting,  entertaining 
way,  the  developments  of  various  phases  of  man's  history.  He  is 
particularly  interested  in  South  America.  He's  had  demonstrations 
there,  figures,  food,  everything  you  could  think  of  about  South 
America.  And  then  he  takes  up  another  country. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Rotary  Club.   I  was  a  member  of 
the  Rotary  Club,  and  between  us  we  were  able  to  engineer  the 
Family  Week,  by  which  the  entire  city  was  made  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  the  family.  That's  the  place  where  the  character 
is  formed,  right  there. 

He  later  became  president  of  the  Rotary  Club  and  continued 
this  interest.** 

Here  is  one  of  the  first  pamphlets  that  Mr.  Scudder  and  I 
got  out.*** 


*See  Appendix. 

**In  a  note  on  the  transcript  Mr.  Beam  said  that  Family  Week  was 
being  observed  as  late  as  1965. 

***Reports  and  pamphlets  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beam  are  in  the 
scrapbook  "Coordinating  Councils  VI"  on  deposit  in  the  Earl  Warren 
Archives  of  Bancroft  Library.   Photographs  are  in  Scrapbook  V. 
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Growing  Interest  in  Delinquency  Prevention 


Beam:   This  is  when  I  was  working  for  the  National  Probation  Association. 
That  is  now  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency.   This 
was  the  report  on  the  survey  that  was  made  at  that  time.  Every 
year  that  I  was  with  them,  and  I  was  with  then  about  three  years, 
we  held  a  conference.  This  is  the  next  conference  "Community 
Cooperation  for  Social  Welfare." 

This  was  published  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
while  Walter  Dexter  was  state  superintendent.   He  was  formerly 
the  principal  of  schools  in  Whittier.  Mr.  Scudder's  headquarters 
was  in  Whittier  for  many  years.   He  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  that  reform  school;  it's  not  called  a  reform  school  any  more. 
Dexter  was  interested  in  the  national  American  Legion,  so  they 
got  this  out. 

This  is  a  picture  when  Scudder  was  the  chief  probation 
officer.   I  was  the  new  man  brought  in  there.   Some  didn't  know 
how  in  the  world  I  got  in  there,  or  what  I  was  doing  there  anyway! 
There  wasn't  any  authority,  but  Scudder  persuaded  the  local 
authorities  to  pass  a  law,  making  it  legal  for  the  probation 
department  to  maintain  a  department  of  prevention.   So  that's  on 
the  books  now. 

When  I  went  over  to  the  national  organization,  Heman  Stark 
was  brought  in  to  take  charge  of  the  Coordinating  Council  program, 
and  he  went  on  from  that  to  become  the  head  of  the  Youth  Authority. 

During  the  depression,  a  great  many  people  were  on  relief. 
We  thought  it  was  a  waste  of  talent  to  have  educated  people  out 
shoveling  ditches  and  working  like  that  when  they  could  be  doing 
something  constructive,  so  we  persuaded  the  head  of  the  WPA  to 
turn  over  to  the  Probation  Department  the  most  educated  men.  And 
we  turned  them  loose  organizing  for  the  coordinating  councils. 
You  can  see  the  type  of  people  they  are  there.  All  sorts  of  people, 
People  who  were  in  motion  pictures,  ministers,  lawyers.  We  would 
point  out  an  area  for  them  that  was  not  yet  organized  for  the 
Coordinating  Councils  and  make  some  contacts  for  them.   School 
superintendents,  ministers,  key  people  in  the  community.  And 
these  people  went  out  and  sold  them  on  the  idea  of  the  coordinating 
councils.   It  did  wonders  for  them.   It  built  up  their  morale. 
The  movement  spread  very  rapidly  during  that  period.   There  were 
all  sorts  of  interesting  stories. 


. 
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RL:    Was  that  state -wide  then? 

Beam:   I  think  Los  Angeles  was  the  only  one  that  did  it  extensively. 

Here,  after  Stark  had  taken  over  for  me,  here  is  the  crew  he  had. 
You  can  see  how  much  bigger  it  is.   I  still  keep  in  touch  with 
some  of  these  people.  And  here's  a  group  of  young  people.  We 
used  to  get  free  use  of  the  theater,  motion  pictures  there,  for 
the  children  of  the  people  on  relief. 
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VI  NATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 


Beam:   This  was  taken  in  November,  1935,  when  I  was  leaving  San  Diego 
to  go  to  the  national  organization  for  a  while.   They  gave  me 
many  notices. 

. 

RL:    That's  Hubert  Whitehead. 

. 

Beam:   He  had  been  in  church  work.  And  so  he  wrote  that  poem  -- 

RL:    "Throughout  the  years  with  kindly  cheer,  you've  made  us  do  and 
dare."  That's  nice. 

Beam:   These  are  the  first  publications  that  we  got  out  in  Los  Angeles. 
Wherever  I've  worked,  I've  always  insisted  on  having  some  regular 
monthly  bulletin  put  out.  This  one  quoted  the  figures,  delinquency 
rates,  for  certain  areas  all  over  the  county.  We  developed  that 
into  a  research  bulletin.   Here's  an  article  by  Kenyon  Scudder. 
We  changed  the  name  of  that  later  on,  Coordinating  Council  Bulletin. 
I've  got  a  complete  file  on  that  bulletin.  Mr.  Scudder  and  I 
workec1  together.   He  enjoyed  writing.   I  did,  too.  And  so  we  took 
turn  abouts  writing  the  research. 

This  was  in  New  York  City.  The  National  Probation  Association 
was  in  this  big  building. 

RL:    It's  near  Rockefeller  Center,  isn't  it? 
Beam:   Rockefeller  Center,  yes. 

These  are  the  people  who  were  the  executives  of  Coordinating 
Councils  connected  with  the  Coordinating  Council  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  San  Francisco,  Kern  County  and  San  Diego  County.   They 
were  meeting  at  our  home  in  San  Diego.   This  is  Mr.  Stark.   I 
headed  up  the  state  organization  in  Los  Angeles. 

And  here  is  an  article  by  Vollmer.* 
RL:    He's  got  such  a  good  face. 


*The  following  items  are  in  the  scrapbook  "Coordinating  Councils 
V"  in  the  Earl  Warren  Archives,  Bancroft  Library. 
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Beam:   This  was  by  McEvoy,  when  he  and  his  wife  came  out  here.   Did 
you  know  that  when  they  wanted  to  introduce  an  Article  that 
hadn't  appeared  anywhere,  they'd  have  the  article  prepared  and 
give  it  to  a  magazine  and  then  copy  it? 

RL:    Is  this  the  Reader's  Digest? 

Beam:  The  Reader's  Digest.  This  was  in  the  Kiwanis  magazine  and  then 

later  appeared  in  Reader's  Digest.  They  authorized  it.  [laughter] 

This  is  an  invitation  from  the  White  House  when  Roosevelt 
was  in  there.   They  had  a  conference  on  Children  and  Youth  that  I 
attended  in  January,  1940.   It  was  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House.  Mr.  Stark  came.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  wheeled  in  in 
his  chair.   He  gave  a  very  good  talk.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  too.   That 
was  quite  an  occasion. 

Oh,  this  is  what  I  wanted  here.  When  Scudder  resigned  from 
Chino  Institution,  they  gave  him  quite  a  blow-out  in  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel. 

RL:    "Testimonial  Dinner  to  Kenyon  Scudder.   Sponsored  by  Board  of 
Correction,  State  of  California,  Hollywood,  Roosevelt  Hotel, 
February  1,  1955." 

Beam:   Heman  Stark  presided  on  that  occasion  and  a  lot  of  very,  very 
prominent  people  attended.   He  was  then  head  of  the  Youth 
Authority. 

This  was  in  honor  of  Scudder 's  chapel  at  Chino.   It  was 
so  built  that  there  could  be  services  for  Jews,  Catholics,  and 
Protestants.   It  was  called  the  Rebecca  Chapel  after  Mr. 
Scudder's  wife.   She  died  while  he  was  still  there.  Multiple 
sclerosis.   I  don't  think  she  was  even  present  at  this  meeting. 

Now  here's  the  Fifth  Annual  President's  Recognition  Banquet, 
sponsored  by  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  Federa 
tion  of  Community  Coordinating  Councils,  June  4,  1953.   I  didn't 
get  up  to  that.   Those  are  very,  very  interesting;  they  are  still 
being  held. 

The  Rosenberg  Foundation.   They  made  a  grant  so  that  I  could 
organize  all  over  the  state.  Mrs.  Ganyard  was  the  head  of  the 
foundation  at  that  time.   She  is  now  in  a  retirement  home,  very 
much  of  an  invalid.   I  heard  from  her  not  so  long  ago. 

And  then  I  went  over  to  USO  for  a  while.*  I  won't  go 
into  that. 


*A  two  page  typescript  "USO  in  the  Beginning,  1941-42"  is  among 
the  loose  papers  for  Beam  deposited  in  the  Earl  Warren  Archives, 
Bancroft  Library. 
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VII   PERSONAL  BACKGROUND 


RL:    What  was  your  training  before  you  became  a  minister?  Where  were 
you  educated?  Were  you  educated  in  Japan? 

Beam:  Washington  and  Jefferson  College.   It's  in  western  Pennsylvania 
not  far  from  Pittsburgh.  It  was  the  first  school  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  The  library  was  established  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.  My  home  was  thirty  miles  south  of  that,  in  West 
Virginia.  That's  where  my  family  has  been  for  many,  many  years. 
My  sister  still  lives  there,  and  my  brother  and  nephew  --  a 
nephew  and  two  nieces.  One  nephew  is  up  here  in  Anaheim. 

My  seminary  work  was  at  Oberlin,  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 
Right  now  I'm  working  on  a  letter  to  send  around  at  Christmas 
time.   This  will  go  to  my  seminary  classmates  who  are  still 
living.  A  few  of  us  are  living.   I'll  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
Christmas  letter.   It  tells  about  a  very  unusual  book  my  sister 
sent  me,  Some  Lessons  from  a  Long  Life. 

Now  that  is  sort  of  an  autobiography,  written  for  a  special 
purpose,  for  the  younger  generations  to  learn  from. 


, 
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VHJ   JAPAN  AND  . I APANESE -AMERICAN  RELOCATION 


RL:  Mr.  Beam,  did  you  have  any  connection  with  the  Japanese  and 
their  relocation,  or  the  problems  they  faced  when  they  came 
back  after  the  war? 

Beam:  My  career  in  Japan  was  in  two  sections.   First,  I  was  a  teacher 
in  a  Japanese  Middle  School,  really  a  high  school,  I  was  sent 
out  by  the  International  YMCA.   Then  I  came  back  and  did  my 
theological  work  at  Oberlin.  A  very  good  seminary  in  connection 
with  the  college.   That  was  a  period  of  three  years.  And  after 
that  I  went  back  out  again  for  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions  (Congregational)  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
I  was  married  out  there  in  Japan  the  first  time.  One  of  my 
daughters  developed  tuberculosis  and  we  were  advised  to  come 
back  to  California.  That  landed  us  in  California. 

RL:    When  was  this? 
Beam:  We  came  back  in  '22. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  --  I  guess  you  know  how  they 
were  segregated  here  and  how  they  were  treated.  Well,  I  was 
at  that  time  working  on  international  relations.   I  had  an 
interest  in  improving  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States,  because  I  felt  they  could  be,  but  in  Japan  there  was 
always  that  military  element  there,  that  made  every  high  school 
into  a  military  academy.   Every  student  wore  a  uniform  and  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  drilling. 

RL:    In  Japan? 

Beam:   In  Japan.  And  I  knew  there  was  an  element  there  that  was  thinking 
of  nothing  else  but  war,  and  as  I  told  somebody  at  that  time  -- 
I  felt  we  were  sitting  on  a  volcano  that  might  blow  up  at  any 
time.  When  I  came  back  here,  it  did  blow  up,  of  course. 

USO,  at  that  time,  anticipated  this  war  several  years 
before  it  happened.  And  they  began  organizing  branches  in 
other  countries  to  take  care  of  the  servicemen  before  war  was 
declared.  When  I  was  in  the  south,  I  had  charge  of  coordinating 
the  members  of  the  USO  and  establishing  branches.  Wherever  there 
was  a  camp,  or  any  reason  for  a  concentration  of  troops,  we  wanted 
a  USO. 
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Beam:        I  was  in  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  the  very  day  that  Hawaii 

was  attacked,  and  I  asked  to  be  transferred  back  to  California. 
I  had  been  away  from  my  family  too  long.   I  couldn't  get  home 
for  two  months.   That  wasn't  early  enough,  but  I  came  back. 
For  a  while  I  worked  in  the  field  and  we  had  our  home  in  Clare - 
mont,  California,  where  Pomona  College  is  now.  We  tried  to 
organize  a  council  on  international  relations  and  we  did 
organize  it.  There  was  a  Japanese  church  in  Los  Angeles  -- 
the  minister  was  named  Kagawa.   I  had  gotten  to  know  him  in 
Japan,  had  taken  pictures  of  his  work.   I  took  him  out  to  a 
meeting  in  Claremont. 

We  were  all  just  simply  scandalized  when  the  Japanese 
were  put  in  concentration  camps.  We  were  friends.  We  knew 
them  quite  well,  the  Americans  in  Japan  were  treated  the  same 
way.  And  all  the  ministers,  all  the  missionaries,  had  to  leave 
Japan  at  that  time,  cf  course.  One  of  my  closest  friends,  Reverend 
Frank  Gary,  who  was  best  man  in  our  wedding  in  Japan,  was  in 
that  prison  in  the  Phillippines .  He  had  stayed  out  there,  but 
his  wife  came  back  here.   She  went  to  work  with  the  people  who 
were  in  the  concentration  camps,  because  she  chould  speak  Japan 
ese.   Some  of  the  older  folk  couldn't  speak  English.  We  felt 
terribly  about  it. 

There  was  one  paper  in  Sacramento,  McClatchey's  Sacramento 
Bee,  that  had  a  terrible  attitude.  They  were  the  ones  that  kept 
poking  the  government  to  take  action. 

And  then  of  course,  when  the  Japanese  volunteered  --  some 
of  the  men  volunteered  to  join  the  American  army,  particularly 
from  Hawaii  --  that  began  to  open  up  people's  eyes  to  what 
a  mistake  they  had  made.   And  how  loyal  they  were;  they  were 
Americans.   Some  of  them  couldn't  speak  Japanese.   That  was  an 
eye-opener  to  them.   Especially  when  one  of  them  is  now  in 
Congress . 

RL:    That's  Inouye . 

Beam:   Yes.  Another  one  is  very  active  in  Honolulu.  And  then  of 

course,  any  people  who  study  intermarriage  in  Hawaii:  Japanese, 
Hawaiian,  Chinese,  all  mixed.  And  the  remarkable  breed  it 
develops.1   Handsome  people.   This  matter  of  intermarriage  begins 
to  take  on  a  new  aspect. 

And  then  --  I  don't  know  how  much  more  you  want.  Ask  me 
a  question. 
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RL:    I  guess  you  weren't  directly  concerned  then,  except  -- 

Beam:  No,  I  was  not  directly  involved  with  it.   I  was  trying  to  organize 
a  council  of  international  relations.  It  was  very  difficult  be 
cause  of  the  intense  suspicion  of  an  organization  in  Los  Angeles 
that  suspected  everybody. 

RL:    Which  organization  was  that? 

Beam:   It  doesn't  exist  now,  but  it  certainly  existed  then.  They 
suspected  everybody  of  being  Communist.* 

One  of  the  best  results  of  that,  if  you  want  to  call  it  a 
result,  was  one  man  who  was  a  Methodist  minister  (I'll  think  of 
the  name  in  a  minute  --  he  was  very  well  known).  He  had  a  com 
bination  church  and  social  agency  in  Los  Angeles.  Here  is  a 
picture  of  the  director  of  the  All  Nations  Foundation  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  was  the  successor  of  the  man  I'm  talking  about. 

RL:    Oh,  yes.  Mr.  McKibben  was  the  successor. 

Beam:  And  Dr.  Bromley  from  Oxnard  was  the  founder  of  All  Nations.  He 
ran  for  some  office  on  the  School  Board,  and  he  was  defeated 
because  this  organization  kept  saying,  "I  wouldn't  vote  for  him, 
he's  a  suspicious  character,  not  to  be  trusted.  The  kind  of 
institution  he's  got  down  there  gets  all  these  different  races 
together."  And  they  prevented  him  from  being  elected. 

Well,  he  left  that  institution  in  Los  Angeles  and  became 
president  of  another  school  in  the  Midwest.   He  was  a  very 
high-caliber  man.   In  the  meantime  he  had  married  a  member  of 
the  Fisher  family  ("body  by  Fisher"),  and  then  he  came  back. 
(I'd  like  to  see  a  play  made  of  this!)  He  walked  into  the 
organization's  office  there  that  had  defeated  him,  and  said, 
"I've  got  plenty  of  money  back  of  me.   I'm  going  to  sue  you  for 
everything  you've  got  unless  you  stop  this  business  entirely! 
Stop  short.  Not  only  me,  but  others  too!"  They  stopped.   That 
was  the  end  of  that.   They  had  followed  Dr.  Bromley  to  the  Midwest 
and  warned  the  board  of  directors  there  that  he  was  a  Communist. 
I  suppose  some  people  still  believe  it,  but  it  has  been  out  of 
business  for  a  long  time.   That  was  a  long  time  ago. 


*Letter  from  Mr.  Beam  subsequent  to  the  interview  identifies  the 
organization  as  the  Better  America  Federation,  called  "Bitter 
America"  by  some. 


-- 
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Beam:        This  man  went  on  to  become  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
He  became  head  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Always  a 
very  forward,  very  outspoken,  very  big  and  rugged  sort  of  fellow. 
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TX   "DANGER  FROM  WITHIN" 


Beam:  Here  is  seomthing  on  a  program  that  is  just  exactly  what  this 

country  needs  now,  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  the  Coordinating 
Councils,  because  this  touches  every  group  in  the  community. 

RL:    "Danger  from  Within,  and  Some  Things  We  Can  Do  About  It." 
By  President  Eisenhower.* 

Beam:  As  that  article  says,  we  are  deliberately  blowing  ourselves  up 

right  now.   Double  the  number  of  dynamitings  this  year  than  last 
year.   Something  like  a  million  young  people  run  away  from  home 
each  year.   There  is  that  gap  between  parents  and  children  that 
is  tremendously  tragic. 

I'm  almost  helpless  here  in  doing  the  kind  of  thing  I  used 
to  do,  getting  out  and  promoting  these  things.  You've  got  to  be 
there  and  sell  the  idea,  and  persuade  people  to  take  over.  Those 
ideas  still  keep  coming  on  to  me,  but  --  [laughter] 

Eisenhower  hit  it  exactly  on  the  nail.  He  said  we  would 
blow  ourselves  up.  If  I  were  writing  an  article  about  that,  I 
would  say  that  if  the  Communists  would  just  be  patient  and  wait 
a  little  while,  they  won't  have  to  use  the  atomic  bomb.  We're 
doing  a  very  good  job  right  now.  That's  perfectly  true.   If  this 
keeps  on  this  way,  and  something  happens  --.   I  could  list  a  num 
ber  of  things  that  are  taking  place  that  all  go  in  the  same 
direction.   For  instance,  this  last  election.   The  way  that  was 
conducted  was  a  disgrace  to  the  entire  nation. 

Here's  one  item  in  here  I  want  you  to  read.  Eisenhower  says; 

We  must  make  our  democratic  system  work  better.  We 
need  a  complete  overhaul  of  our  tax  structure  and  better 
executive  salaries  in  government.  We  must  operate  our 
welfare  programs  strictly  on  the  basis  of  need,  and 
avoid  developing  a  permanent  class  of  mendicants.  We 
must  tell  our  children  that  relief  should  not  become  a 
way  of  life.  We  should  consider  limiting  U.S.  Senators 
to  six-year  terms  and  members  of  the  House  to  three  or 
four-year  terms. 


*Copy  in  Earl  Warren  Archives  in  Bancroft  Library. 
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Beam:   That's  the  most  sensible  thing  I  can  think  of,  but  wouldn't  they 
make  a  howl  in  Washington,  if  you  would  suggest  that?  They 
would  throw  out  the  whole  business  on  that  one  count.  That's  a 
tremendously  sensible  document.  Very  sensible. 
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X  REMINDERS  OF  PROJECTS  PAST  AND  PRESENT 


RL:    Now  about  the  scrapbooks,  Mr.  Beam?   I  was  going  to  suggest  to 
you  that  The  Bancroft  Library's  permanent  Warren  Collection 
would  be  a  good  place  for  them. 

Beam:   I  had  thought  that  the  logical  place  for  publications  on  coordi 
nating  councils  would  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Coordinating 
Councils  in  Los  Angeles.   That  is  well  established;   they  have 
a  very  large  budget  of  well  over  $100,000  a  year,  a  large  staff. 
It  is  accepted  by  the  government  of  this  city,  the  county  govern 
ment,  and  I  think  it  will  go  along  for  a  long  time.  Of  course, 
one  of  these  days   that  may  give  out,  if  we  get  some  reactionary 
officials  in  there  or  whatever. 

RL:  But  one  of  your  troubles  with  putting  your  papers  there  is,  how 
many  scholars  of  the  period  would  know  to  go  there?  If  you  put 
them  with  The  Bancroft  -- 

Beam:   That's  something  I  would  like  to  talk  over  with  Scudder.  Mr. 
Scudder's  almost  as  old  as  I  am.   I'm  eighty-two  -- 

RL:    I  wouldn't  have  believed  it. 

Beam:   I've  kept  busy  since  retirement  in  1956.   This  is  the  sort  of 

thing  that  I've  been  doing  --  articles  for  church  publications. 
I  edited  this  Newsletter  of  California  Community  Councils  for 
the  state  organization  for  many  years  and  I've  got  a  complete 
set  of  them. 

Goodwin  Watson  was  a  man  I  took  a  course  from  at  Teacher's 
College,  Columbia.   I  won  a  prize  from  the  Adult  Leadership 
Magazine  for  an  article  on  "An  Unconventional  Convention."  It 
indicated  how  controversial  issues  were  settled.   That's  the  sort 
of  thing  that  I  have  been  doing  since  retirement.   I  appreciate 
your  coming,  and  if  you  can  think  of  any  way,  any  national 
columnist  or  any  person,  who  could  take  on  that  project,  "Danger 
From  Within,"  by  Eisenhower.   It  needs  someone  who  can  keep  after 
it,  like  Frank  Rhoades  a  columnist  on  the  San  Diego  Union.  He 
decided  that  San  Diego  needed  a  new  USO  buTlding. it  is  hopelessly 
outdated,  and  the  USO  is  still  going  strong,  you  know.   This  is  a 
big  military  and  navy  center  here.   So  he  started  out  to  raise 
money.   Kept  at  it  every  day,  in  his  paper,  seeking  subscriptions, 
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Beam:   and  put  on  events,  to  raise  money.  Finally,  over  $400,000  was 
raised.   It  was  dedicated  recently.  So  if  he  would  just  take 
on  something  like  this. 

He  was  the  one  who  coined  the  term,  "sick  sixties."  I 
am  reporting  to  Ken  Scudder  a  plan  by  which  the  Rotary  Club 
might  provide  the  leadership  to  face  the  problem  caused  by 
the  "Explosive  Seventies."  The  article  on  "We  need  a  Plan  for 
Development  of  Human  Resources"  gives  an  idea  as  to  what  must  be 
done.   I'll  give  you  a  copy. 


Transcriber:  Jane  West 
Final  Typist:  Wendy  Won 
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APPENDIX  A:      Letter   to  Kenyon  Scudder  from  Kenneth   Beam 
July  20,    1931 


July  30,   1931. 

Mr.  Kenyoji  OouJ.  er, 
Probation  Department, 
Hall  of  Recorda, 
Lea  Angeles,   Call 

Dear  !£r.   Ooudder, 

Tou  may  rewewber  that  laat  fall 

Mra«   "(cMaiiua  invited  you  to  oone  in  from  Thlttler 
to  eomeider  \rith  u  group  of  other  a  a  plan  that   ahe 
tfcougbt  \rould  do  a  ;.;reat  deal  to »tar a  the  prevention 
of  dellmquanoy.  I  had  weried  it  out  that  nuanar  at 
Ooluabia  Unirereity    /hiiu  t~kine  a  oouroe  om  the 
Payohology  of  Character  Deralopmoat.   I  received 
a  great  deal  of  help  at  th«  Institute  of  Child 
Guidaaoe  where  «y  brother-in-law  had  been  a  peychi- 
atriet  the  yecr  before* 

lira.  Molianutt  gxopfi  «Mt,  a»d  endoreod  the  plan. 
They  aoked  to  have  it  printed  which  **.e  done  in  our 
own  Oowuuntty  Bulletin,  rinoe  :tra.  UeUtanue  departure 
nothing  aore  hae  boon  done  in  Los  Aagelee,  but  I  have 
been  kept  baey  by  the  Kiwania  Cluba  of  Din  a  ion  Three 
in  pr aerating  it  to  the  individual  cluba.  .it   thetr  re- 
queat  I  here  rewritten  the  plan  in  the  font  that  it 
has  bee»  preaemted  to  them*   I  an  enclo   ing  a  copy  of 
thie  Bulletin. 

I  would  like  to  have  an  interview  -vitii  you  to  see 
if  ypur  dapartatent  can  ac-.siat  or  eaoouraco  in  a&y  theee 
ooejmmity  ooennitteee  or  oounoile.  Hra.  Ifartaa  Morae  of 
the  County  Welfare  Bureau  in  Gleadalc  ia  exooedlafly 
interested  and  belierea  that  thie  work  ehould  bo  en- 
oouraged  as  a  •teaae  of  prevent  lag  the  situation  her 
Bureau  kae   to  oontend  with. 

I  wae  with  the)  group  of  alniatere  who*  you  guided 
through  the  Vhittior  School  l.-rt  your  during  the  Congre 
gational  Oottforonoe. 

Truetiag  that  I  may  have  &n  opportunity  to  talk  thia 
over  with  you  eoon,  and  with  hearty  oongrn0aj$4+gpna  on 
your  preaent  opportunitiee, 

Cordially  youre, 
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/    APPENDIX  B:   Letter  from  Kenyon  Scudder  to  Kenneth  Beam 

March  17,  1932 

V. 


ACS      LAW      BUILDING 
139     NORTH      BROADWAY 


REFERS  TO: 


March  17,  1932 

leaneth  S.  Beam,  Executive  Secretary, 
La  Canada  Yalley  Chest, 
P.  0.  Box  112, 
La  Canada,  Calif. 

Dear  Mr.  Beam: 

The  Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Department  of  Los  Angeles 
County  are  very  much  interested  in  the  foraation  of  Coordinating 
Councils  throughout  the  County  as  a  means  of  preventing  delinquency, 
and  arranging  satisfactory  programs  for  children  who  are  apt  to  get 
into  difficulty. 

On  April  4,  1952  a  conference  is  being  called  at  the  Metro 
politan  High  School,  at  1;30  in  Los  Angeles,  for  the  purpose  of  or 
ganizing  on  a  definite  basis,  the  Coordinating  Council  actirities 
throughout  Los  Angeles  County.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hare  you 
and  sons  of  your  group  present^at  that  conference.  I  am  sure  you 
will  find  it  most  stimulating. 

We  are  intensely  interested  in  seeing  you  go  ahead  in  your 
community  with  the  type  of  council  which  will  supplement  that  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  Probation  Department.  In  discussing  this  with  you 
I  believe  you  hare  in  mind  more  of  an  educational  character  building 
type  of  conference  which  would  be  of  the  utmost  help  to  the  coordinat 
ing  council  idea. 

We  are  not  able  at  this  time  to  go  as  rapidly  forward  as  we 
had  hoped,  due  to  the  tremendous  amount  of  work  in  this  Department  and 
the  Juvenile  Court.  However,  very  definite  plans  are  on  foot,  and  if 
your  group  can  proceed  under  an  independent  sponsorship  such  aa  civic 
minded  citizens  and  service  club  groups,  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be 
most  helpful  to  the  general  plan. 

The  councils  which  we  are  forming  are  closely  coordinated  with 
the  constituted  authority  group,  such  as  the  Juvenile  Court,  Probation 
Department,  Police  and  the  School  system  throughout  the  County.  These 
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K.    S.   B.   #E 


council  activities  howeTer,  must  be  supplemented  by  auch  groups  as 
you  are  Interested  in  organizing,  and  we  should  rery  much  like  to  see 
you  proceed  with  your  activities.     We  hope  a  little  later  to  be  able 
to  organize  a  Coordinating  Council  in  the  Crescenta -Canada  territory, 
and  I  am  sure  that  both  Judge  Blake  and  I  would  be  glad  to  come  out 
sometime  and  discuss  this  with  people  in  your  section. 

Our  experience  with  the  Coordinating  Council  and  its  activities, 
has  demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  splendid  way  in  which 
to  check  problem  eases  in  their  early  stages. 

Anything  which  we  can  do  to  stimulate  your  actirlties  in  your 
section  of  the  County,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  participate  in. 


With  kindest  personal  regards, 
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Francisco,   May  6   and  lt    1935. 


ation  centers,  swimming  pools,  and  the  formation  of  recreation 
commissions,  and  have  taken  many  other  steps  to  make  the  com 
munity  environment  more  wholesome  and  constructive. 
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We  do  not  want  to  deceive  ourselves,  or  to  think  that  these 
problems  can  be  solved  today,  or  tomorrow,  or  next  year.  But 
no  matter  what  the  difficulty  or  the  length  of  time  involved,  we 
might  as  well  fac«  the  i»sua  now  and  *«o  wham  thin  evelutigimry 
process  among  coordinating  councils  Is  leading  us.  The  problems 
that  have  been  faced  thus  far  in  the  environment  have  appeared 
serious  enough,  but  they  have  given  away,  or  are  giving  away, 
to  the  combined  efforts  of  member  organizations  in  coordinating 
councils.  What  are  some  of  the  environmental  conditions  still 
to  be  faced? 
When  we  want  to  know  what  is  shaping  the  conduct  of  our 
children,  why  so  many  of  them  get  into  trouble,,  why  so  many 
who  may  never  get  into  juvenile  courts  are  known  to  be  indulging 
in  practices  and  forming  habits  that  are  destructive  of  character 
and  will  lead  to  trouble  later,  we  should  look  at  the  pattterns 
being  set  up  for  our  children  by  our  adult  generation: 

(1)  The  dramatization  of  crime  and  the  lowest  forms  of 
human  life  in  our  newspapers,  magazines,  books,  moving  pictures 
and  in  certain  radio  programs; 

(2)  The  present  campaign  to  stimulate  the  consumption  of 
liquor  among  people  of  all  ages  by  displaying  in  store  windows 
and  by  advertisements  in  newspapers  and  magazines,  on  billboards 
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(3)  Political  corruption;  low  standards  of  business  ethics, 
especially  in  the  field  of  advertising;  and 

(4)  Undesirable  moral  standards,  as  evidenced  in  the  lives 
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of  our  children. 

In  a  questionnaire  recently  circulated  in  the  junior  high 
schools  in  a  certain  city  in  California,  the  question  was  asked, 
"What  is  your  favorite  raido  program?"  The  answer  about  five 
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individual  children.  And  certainly  it  is  not  within 
to  tackle  the  economic  order.  There  are  enough  pe 
at  that.  However,  there  is  one  field  that  is  practicall; 
There  is  no  other  movement  to  my  knowledge  that 
coordinated,  scientific,  unemotional  approach  to  the  e 

conditions  that  are  shaping  the  lives  of  our  childr 
the  unique  contribution  of  the  coordinating  counci 

continue  to  aid  individual  children  and  to  improve  all 
for  giving  the  best  service  possible.  But  we  cann 
responsibilities  to  make  the  environment  in  which 
live  more  wholesome,  even  when  we  must  seek 
unwholesome  conditions  that  may  be  state-wide  or 

wide  in  scope.  If  we  are  to  check  delinquency  and  cr 
make  the  community  a  more  wholesome  place  in  v 

2.  The  Technique  Demanded  by  this  Program. 

In  seeking  to  solve  the  problems  of  individual 
have  arrived  at  a  technique  involving  four  steps: 

First,  we  must  get  as  accurate  a  statement  as  p< 
problem  itself  and  all  that  lies  back  of  it; 

Second,  we  must  analyze  this  evidence; 

Third,  we  must  make  a  plan  based  on  this  an 
usually  means  placing  the  responsibility  for  action 
of  some  agency  or  individual,  and 
Fourth,  we  must  see  that  action  does  take  place 
plan  is  carried  out,  with  all  the  organizations  invc 
the  part  assigned  to  them. 

The  technique  for  solving  community  problems  i 
same.  We  must  first  get  an  accurate  statement  of 
based  on  concrete  evidence.  This  statement  must  the: 
and  a  plan  worked  out.  And  then  all  member  organ 
mobilize  their  combined  resources  in  seeing  that 
carried  into  action. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  REQUIRED  TO  CARRY 
PROGRAM 
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to  one  was  "Calling  All  Cars,"  a  program  that  dramatizes  crime 
and^the  apprehension  of  the  criminal.  In  another  questionnaire 
in  England  to  discover  the  most  popular  woman  in  the  eyes  of 
the  school  children,  Queen  Mary  rated  first  place  and  Mae  West 
second  place. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  article  written  recently  by  Channinir 
Pollock  : 

"My  resentment  is  against  those  who  have  been  wearing 
away  our  faith  in  the  qualities  upon  which  our  civilization  is 
founded,  and  through  which  I  believe  it  endures.  If  we  have  an 
uncommon  number  of  dishonest  bankers  —  and  janitors  —  may  not 
the  fact  be  related  to  the  disappearance  of  honor  as  a  fine  trait 

i  our  literature?  Doesn't  our  flabbiness  as  a  people  date  from 
the  transfer  of  our  hero-worship  from  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Florence  Nightingale  to  John  Gilbert  and  Gloria  Swanson?  What 

is  to  become  of  us  when  the  characters  forever  held  up  for  our 
admiration  and  emulation  are  the  neurasthenics,  the  sexually 
promiscuous,  the  gunman,  the  faithless  wife  or  husband,  and  the 
go-getter  who  hasn't  been  too  particular  where  he  got?  . 

"Balzac,  Zola  and  Dickens  were  not  unaware  of  the  vices, 
nor  inhibited  from,  representing  them  —  but  not  as  virtues. 
These  authors  were  concerned  mainly  with  the  nobilities  of  our 
genus;  with  courage,  tenderness  and  self-sacrifice  . 

"Smart  to  be  dirty!  Smart  to  be  cynical  and  disregardful  of 
everything  truly  admirable  and  helpful!  A  faithful  husband  is 
portrayed  by  our  sophisticated  writers  as  an  ass;  the  lover,  the 
Jaw-breaker,  is  the  bright  and  shining  ornament  to  the  commun- 

ity!  The  meaning  of  ilie  word  'sophistication'  emerges  clearly 

from  a  recent  review  which  described  a  play  of  Noel  Coward's 
as  'The  most  sophisticated  play  of  the  season.  I  have  never  seen 
another  comedy  that  made  adultery  so  unimportant.'  .  .  . 
"Superficially,  manners  and  morals  do  change,  and  should. 
But  certain  fundamental  faiths  are  the  crystallized  wisdom  of 
the  ages,  founded  upon  centuries  of  experience  with  what  is  good 
and  bad  for  the  race.  No  civilization  has  long  made  light  of 
them  and  survived."* 

Two  councils  stated  in  the  questionnaire  that  the  real  purpose 
of  the  coordinating  councils  was  to  create  a  new  social  order. 

That  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  our  original  purpose  to  assist 

•  Channinir  Pollock.  "If*  Smart  to  b«  Dirt/."  from  the  Rotarian  and  R**dtr*»  Digest 
lot.  April.  19JC.  .  •  •  ,  i  !  '"'-if' 
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br.rybodies,  reformers,  or  investigators. 
(7)  Does  become  known  as  a  group  that  '  speaks  with 
authority  on  matters  involving  child  welfare,  protection  of  chil 

dren,  and  character  development  —  and  does  not  speak  at  all  until 
the  evidence  has  been  carefully  analyzed  and  a  definite  construc- 
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(8)  Does  not  seek  publicity  for  the  council,  but  boosts  tho 
program  and  work  of  every  organization  in  the  council,  and  the 
coordinating  council  movement  as  a  whole. 
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to  be  transacted. 
(12)  Recognizes  that  its  strength  and  power  lies  in  the 
combined  action  of  its  member  organizations  in  backing  up  plans 

made  by  the  council. 
This  list  could  be  greatly  extended  by  a  committee  represent 
ing  different  councils. 

2.  State  Organization 
Just  one  year  ago,  when  the  Conference  of  Social  Work  met 
in  San  Diego,  a  small  group  of  those  connected  with  coordinating 
councils  got  together  and  selected  some  temporary  officers,  whose 
responsibility  it  was  to  be  to  plan  this  conference,  during  which 
it  was  hoped  some  type  of  permanent  state  organization  would 
be  set  up. 
This  group  of  officers  met  just  once  in  the  fall  in  Mr.  Voll- 
mer's  office  in  Berkeley.  Three  decisions  were  reached  at  that 
time.  The  first  was  to  hold  this  conference  as  a  kindred  group 
with  the  California  Conference  of  Social  Work.  The  second  was 
to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  juvenile  court  law  providing 
for  preventive  work  on  the  part  of  juvenile  courts  and  probation 
departments.  And  the  third  had  to  do  with  the  formation  of  a 
National  Advisory  Committee  at  the  time  of  the  Attorney  Gen 
eral's  Conference  on  Crime  held  in  Washington  in  December. 
All  three  of  these  plans  have  been  carried  ouC  The  proposed 
conference  is  now  in  session.  The  proposed  amendment  to  the 
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cond,  the  organization  necessary  to  carry  out  that  p: 
e  have  now  reached  this  second  stage. 

In  the  questionnaires  filled  out  and  returned  by  coorc 
uncils,  where  they  were  asked  to  define  the  next  ste 
oke  in  the  following  terms: 

1.  We  must  have  better  cooperation  and  coordinati 
2.  We  must  have  more  publicity,  education,  and  und( 

ing  in  tho  community. 
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4.  We  must  shift  the  emphasis  in  our  program. 
5.  We  must  secure  full-time  service  for  those  eng; 
coordinating  council  work. 

Only  one  of  these  points  has  been  covered  thus  far. 
>t  be  possible  to  discuss  them  all  at  equal  length.  1 
atements  from  the  questionnaires  covering  the  next  st 
found  on  tRe  fourth  page  of  the  Coordinating  Council 
r  May,  1935.  It  is  particulai'ly  important  that  we  a 
ese  points  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  new  cour 
ideavor  to  explain  some  of  the  things  that  a  council  d 
>es  not  do.  We  might  call  this  statement,  "What  a 
lordinating  Council  Ought  to  Know  About  Cooperati 
lordination,  Publicity,  Organization,  etc." 
After  liearing  the  bewildering  variety  of  reports  yc 
coordinating  council  activities,  it  would  seem  almost 
ble  to  make  any  1:  rief  statements  as  to  what  councils  d 
t  do.  However,  here  is  our  attempt. 

Local  Organization,  or  What  a  Young  Coordinating 
ight  to  Know 

The  Coordinating  Council: 

(1)  Does  not  take  action  that  would  commit  or 
mmit  member  organizations  to  certain  policies,  but  does 
end  action  to  member  organizations. 
(2)  Does  not  become  involved  in  local  politics  or  allc 
be  used  by  any  political  group. 
(3)  Does  not  permit  itself  to  be  controlled  by  any  or 
faction,  such  as  schools,  churches,  county  or  city  depar 
•ic  organization,  or  private  agencies. 
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(10)  Could  provide  a  historical  statement  covering  the  ci 
velopment  of  coordinating  councils  in  California. 

(11)  Could  plan  an  annual  conference  in  connection  wi 

the  State  Conference  of  Social  Work,  and  sectional  conferenc 
if  desired. 
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be  proposed  to  sponsor  the  coordinating  council  movement,  Ca 
fornia  is  adequately  represented. 

(13)  Could  take  steps  to  uesuru  federal  backing  for  c 
ordinating  council  projects,  if  this  is  possible,  and  if  it  is  desir 
by  the  coordinating  councils. 
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Dr.  Dickson,  "provide  a  center  (or  centers)  of  information  ai 
helpfulness  in  connection  with  the  coordinating  council  movemel 

without  exerting  any  executive  power." 

J.  National  Organiaztion 

Coordinating  councils  are  reported  to  be  organized  in  Orego 
Washington,  Utah,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Michigan,  Connectici 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  and  Washingto 
D.  C.  The  Coordinating  Council  Bulletin  has  subscribers 
twenty-three  states,  exclusive  of  California.  The  booklets,  "Wl 
Have  Delinquents?"  and  "Who  is  Delinquent?"  have  been  order 
from  thirty-four  states.  Inquiries  have  come  into  the  councils 
the  larger  cities  from  practically  every  state  in  the  Union,  ai 
from  many  foreign  countries.  Since  January,  1932,  eighty  c 
ordinating  councils  have  been  organized  in  California,  and  tl 
movement  has  spread  to  eleven  other  states. 
Since  this  movement  has  spread  so  rapidly  during  a  peril 
covering  less  than  three  years  and  a  half,  what  may  we  expe 
during  the  next  three  years,  five  years,  or  ten  years?  Howevt 
we  must  keep  in  mind  always  that  the  apparently  sudden  develo 
ment  in  California  is  not  so  sudden  as  it  may  seem.-  The  Berkel 
Council  was  pioneering  in  the  field  thirteen  years  before  tl 
sudden  deevlopment  began. 
The  point  is  that  the  movement  is  now  gathering  momentu; 

juvenile  court  law  has  been  passed  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
and  signed  by  Governor  Merriam.  And  the  proposed  National 

Advisory  Committee  has  been  appointed. 

The  real  purpose  of  this  conference  is  to  plan  some  kind  of 
state  committe  for  tli£  purpose  of  bringing  about  better  coopera- 

tion  and  coordination  between  the  councils  in  this  state. 

Since  this  subject  is  to  be  discussed  this  afternoon,  I  have 
prepared  the  following  statement,  which  is  based  on  the  state- 

ment  that  attempted  to  define  what  a  local  council  should  or  should 
not  do.  This  statement  might  be  entitled,  "What  a  young  state 
committee  ought  to  know." 

A  State  Committee  on  Coordinating  Councils: 
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(3)  Should  not  permit  itself  to  be  controlled  by  any  public 
agency,  or  by  any  private  organization  or  group. 

(4)  Should  insist  on  rotation  of  officers  at  least  every  two 
years. 

(5)  Should  not  permit  itself  to  become  known  as  a  purity 
squad,  a  group  of  busybodies,  reformers,  or  investigators  of  con 
ditions  throughout  the  state. 

(6)  Should  become  known  as  a  group  that  speaks  with 
authority  on  the  coordinating  council  movement,  has  full  informa 
tion  on  the  varieties  of  councils,  and  their  programs,  and  can 
refer  inquirers  to  the  councils  that  are  doing  a  specific  type 
of  work. 

(7)  Should  recognize  that  the  sfrength  of  the  state  move-  , 
ment  depends  on  the  strength  of  each  local  unit,  and  not  upon 
any  power  in  the  hands  of  the  state  committee. 

(8)  Could*  assist  a  community  desiring  to  organize  a  co 
ordinating  council  by  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  council 
nearest  or  best  able  to  give  this  assistance. 

(9)  Could  provide  a  monthly  bulletin  covering  the  work 
of  coordinating  councils  in  various  sections  of  the  state. 
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APPENDIX  D: 


Selected  pages  from  "Organization  of  the  Community  for 
Delinquency  Prevention,"  by  Kenneth  S.  Beam,  July  1,  1957 


Foreword 

Most  of  the  material  in  this  statement  tfas  presented  in  an 
a,li/irss  to  I.au-  Enforcement  Institutes  on  Youth  and  Crime,  held 
at  the  Universities  of  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  ami  New  York  in  July 
/955.  The  Institutes  were  sponsored  by  Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits,  At 
torney  General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Hon.  Mark  A.  McCloskcy, 
Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Youth  Commission,  and  the 
three  universities  mentioned 

Much  of  this  material  had  also  been  presented  at  a  Conference 
on  District  and  Neighborhood  Community  Organization  that  had 
been  held  in  the  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  on  May  29, 
7955,  tinder  the  tpomonhip  of  Community  Chests  and  Councils 
of  America,  Inc.,  The  Association  of  District  Community  Coun 
cils,  and  California  Community  Councils. 

The  material  in  Chapters  II  to  VII  was  derive:/  chiefly  fur- 
survey  made  by  Kenyan  J.  Scuddcr  and  the  irriter  in  I'JJ4  and 
/955.  This  survey  is  still  being  carried  on  in  preparation  for  a  book 
on  the  same  subject  as  that  covered  in  these  pages.  Information 
is  no ir  being  assembled  regarding  the  accomplishments  of  individual 
coordinating,  community  and  neighborhood  councils  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  attached  material  attempts  to  give  an 
ot'erall  picture  of  the  movement  to  prevent  juvenile  delinquency 
through  community  organization,  but  does  not  attempt  to  describe 
how  local  councils  are  organized,  or  bmv  they  junction  and  get 
results. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  San 
Diego  County  Coordinating  Councils  in  planning  to  publish  this 
address  on  the  occasion  of  my  retirement  as  Director  of  Coordinat 
ing  Councils  of  this  county.  I  appreciate  particularly  the  work  of 
the  committee  in  charge  of  publication:  Mrs.  Mildred  Hale,  chair 
man;  Robert  F.  Driver;  Dr.  Frank  M.  Lowe;  Dr.  David  S.  Milne; 
Mrs.  Enola  Rickey;  and  John  A.  Pennock.  This  action  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  is  in  line  with  the  consideration  that  has  been  shown 
me  on  many  occasions  since  I  arrived  in  San  Diego  in  1942,  all  of 
n'hich  is  now  greatly  appreciated  and  enjoyed  in  retrospect. 

I  nant  to  thank  also  Mrs.  Betty  Davis,  Mrs.  Shirlye  Koning, 
and  Mrs.  Rttth  Goldfarb  for  copying  this  rather  Ion*  document  in 
various  revisions,  and  John  A.  Pennock,  present  Director  of  Co 
ordinating  Councils,  San  Diego  County,  for  looking  after  details 
in  connection  with  the  publication  ami  distribution  of  this  address. 


KENNETH  S.  BEAM 


4460  Del  Monte  Avenue 
San  Diego  7,  California 
January  1,  1957 
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